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THE NEW FOllEST. 



CHAPTER L 

Noblemen, and Members of Parliament, have large cellars full 
of sealed bottles, to enable them the better to endure the wretched- 
ness of life. The poor man seeks the same end by expending three 
halfpence in gin ; — bat no moralist eaif endure the idea of gin. 

Rev. Sydney Smith. 

Many a man who has predicted mischief or misery 
from an approaching event, would much rather that the 
evil shpald occur, than that his sinister prognostications 
should be falsified^ to the impeachment of his judgment 
and foresight. Rochefoucauld's misanthropical maxim, 
that there is something in the misfortunes, even of our best 
friends, Bot altogether displeasing to us, may perhaps be 
partially true, where we have foretold the calamity, and in 
vain dissuaded the sufferer from the course which has pro- 
duced it; for our self-love is generally so much stronger 
than the love of otheri^, that we secretly empy the fulfilment 
of our auguries, in spite of the mischief it may have en- 
tailed upon our neighbours. It is recorded of some nice* 
calculating croaker, that he always prophesied failure and 
disappointment in whatever he undertook, as a hedge to 
his feelings, the gratification being the greater if he suc- 
ceeded, contrary to his expectations; and the pain of 
having his forebodings realized, being considerably allevi- 
ated by the pleasure arising from a sense of his own pro- 
phetical acuteness. If there be any complacency in see- 
ing our predictions accomplished, even at the expense of 
our friends, there must be a double annoyance where we 
have prophesied trouble and confusion to our adversaries, 
and the event has proved totally contrary to all our ominous 
prognostications. 

Such was tlie unhappy plight of the suppressionist 
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They had prefigared tbe opening of Pandora's box. They 
had anticipated aa the Rure consequences of the fair, dnink- 
ennessy cdtifusion, riot, and bloodshed ; bat the more con- 
fidently they had called these spirits from the vasty deep 
of popular enjoyment, the less did they seem disposed to 
obey the summons, although provocation to break the 
peace had not been wanting in the overbearing insolence 
of some of the extra-constables sworn in to preserve it. 
In this dearth of grave delinquency, it only remained to 
make the most of such trifling misdemeanours as had ac- 
tually occurred, and loudly to declare that they would have 
been of a much more heinous nature, but for the admira- 
hte arrangements made to preserve order. To predict 
what would have happened under a supposed contingency, 
is the safest of all vaticinations, since it is unsusceptible 
either of proof or refutation. In point of fact, not a soli- 
.tary instance of assault or disturbance could be established, 
except the momentary scuflle occasioned by the suspicious 
conduct of Penguin, himself an active suppression ist ; 
but several of the rustics, who 'had made too free with 
strong ale or more potent distillations, at the George or 
the Cricketers, bad been consigned to the cage during the 
night, and were brought up on the following morning be- 
fbre Justice Frampton, to be fined for drunkenness. 

That the magistrate was warranted in enforcing the AiTf 
legal penalty for this offence, we do not mean to deny ; 
but we question the consistency of the angry reprimand 
that accompanied the infliction, coming, as it did, from 
one whose gouty foot, the result of his own deep and 
daily potations, might have taught him forbearance towards 
a failing in other, which he had never been able to correct 
io himself. Nor can we by any means subscribe to his 
doctrine, when he declared that the vice of drunkenness 
was particularly reprehensible in the poor. 

Measuring the exteVit of moral torpitude by the tempta- 
tions to commit an offence*, and the degree of knowledge 
and instruction that might be expected to prevent its corn- 
mission, we should say, that few delinquencies can be 
more venial, than the occasional inebriety of an ignorant 
poor man ; of one who turns, perhaps, from a cold, cheer- 
less, miserable home, to the warm, comfortable, social jollity 
of an ale-house fire-side, and who, being assailed at onco 
by moral and physical temptations, cannot resist an indul- 



genee which exhSarates his mind by cheerful fellowship, re- 
lieves him from the present annoyances of cold, thirst, and 
hiinger^ banishes the recollection of all his past misery, and 
soothes erery anxiety about the future. In this state, which 
the wretched may well deem tbeif beatitude, the tranpgresaor 
is often turned out of the tap-room into the streets ; his in* 
toiiication, perhaps a first or very rare offence, furnishing a 
plea to some passing moralist for inveighing against the pro- 
(li^aey of the lower orders ; while the rich drunkard, infi- 
nitely less excusable because more enlightened, and unas- 
sailed by the same allurements to excess, is borne to bed by 
his servants j or sent home in a carriage ; and because his 
bestiality is not obtruded upon the general eye, be shall not 
only pass for a marvellous proper gentleman, but feel himself 
warranted in stigmatizing and punishing tlie poor offender 
as a profligate wretch^ and an outfager of public decorum* 
No sooner had our scandalized mag-istrate — himself a two- 
bottled man — vented his indignation, and imposed his fines 
upon his fellow-culprits of the rabblement, than lie gave au- 
dience to Mr. Tyson, the village apothecary, a bon vwant and 
tippler, who took every body^s draughts but his own, and 
contrived to make his Esculapian art minister to his epicur- / 
ism, by recommending to his patients stich good things as 
his own palate preferred, and then calling about half an hour 
before dinner, when he was tolerably sure of being invited to 
stay and partake of them. By this ingenious device he 
could scarcely fail to make both ends meet ; for if his patients 
became worse, as was not unfrequently the case, and were 
obliged to discontinue their generous regimen,, he poured ia 
an additional quantity of drug's to remedy his own mistake; 
if, on the contrary, it agreed with them^ he urged its conti- 
nuance, and became a stiii more frequent guest ; so that, in 
the former alternative he filled his purse, and in the letter 
his stomach. Fame having blazoned through the village 
Fraropton's intended t(irtle feast, Tyson called to suggest the 
;)ropriety of his taking a preparatory mixture on the day of 
Its occurrence ; observing, that although turtle in itself was 
a lighter and more digestible food than any of the testaceous 
or crustaceous tribe, it was generally amalgamated before it 
came to table with so many rich and pungent condiments, 
that the biliary ducts were apt to be disordered, and the chyle 
obstructed during the process of concoction. Frampton swal- 
lowed the bait, and the considerate apothecary was invited 
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to swallow his portion of the turtle, genenlly no mean oof- 
Indeed, he had lately been a trequent diner at the Hall, 
having undertaken to keep up a good understanding between 
Frampton'a digestive organs, the gout, and two bottles of 
Madeira per diem : a treaty or amity which be endesTouted 
to perpetuate, b; producing a magical pill, which the patient 
took at the conclusion of the first decanter, and then began 
a new account with the bile, by attacking the second bottle. 
For the disciple of Baculaptus this was a capital arrenge- 
ment, since he got a hands. ime dinner for nothing, and made, 
moreover, a daily charge for the pill. 

Air. Tj'son having taken his departure to circulate through 
the village with an air of tumehalance, but a feeling of real 
triumph, the fact, that he had been invited to the great man's 
feast, Mr. Frampton ascended into the draning-room, where 
he found Doctor and Miss DoUerel, the former having called 
to talk over the occurrences of the fair with his brother sup- 
pressionist, and to aggravate as much as possible the pecca- 
dilloes of the poor, which he condemned verballj with con- 
siderable asperitj, although be never had the iieart tc punish 
any of the delinquents who were brought before him for such 
petty misdemeanours. 

" My good Sir." he exclaimed, " the iniquity and pro- 
faneness of the lower orders, and, in fact, their bad conduct, 
is every day becoming worse and worse — ahem ! — yes. Sir, 
I maintain that it has now attained a height that is altogether 
— aha ! — an opinion in which I am quite sure that both your- 
self and Lady Susan will agree with me ; and moreovei-, 
that it is solely attributable to the scandalous tlifTusioti of 
education, and the march of intellect, as it is most irreli- 
giously termed — yea, Sir, 1 repeat, irrdigiousiy termed ! For 
what b it but a wicked and daring innovation upon the wia- 
dom of our anceslorii ? Why, Sir, what had been always 
called (he genitive and accusative cases for many ages, must 
now, forsooth, be nick-named the possesaivq and the objec- 
tive j and the most dangerous heresies have been broache<i 
na to the use of the subjunctive mood. This, Sir, may at 
first appear — ahem ! — trifling, but it leads the rising genera* 
tion to despise the wisdom of their ancestors — yes. Sir, of 
our ancestors and the good old times. Teach the young 
idea how to shoot, indeed ! — Sir, it will teach them how to 
shoot us through the head, to lay the axe — ahem ! — to the 
root of all our venerable instiluliens ; and, ntweoveF, be I am 
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BUre you will admit, to undermine all our invaluable — abem ! 
Does not my reflection strike you in the same light, Lady 
Susan ?" 

^^ I caiinot say that I exactly caught either the light or the 
reflection/' replied her Ladyship, who generally treated the 
Doctor with a bantering contempt ; ^ but i have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that if all classes are to be educated alike, I 
cannot understand how the upper orders are to preserve their 
superiority.-' 

^* Surely, Lady Susan, there can be no danger of that 
sort," cried her husband, '^ since they will always retain the 
great moral distinctions' of wealth, and rank, and birth, and 
freedom from labour, together with all the ofiices of profit 
and power, whether in church or state, which ^constitute the 
only pre-eminence worth contending for." 

*^ And on that very account the rabblement would like to 
have a fight for them, especially if we put arms in their hands, 
as we are certainly now doing, if it be true that knowledge 
is power." 

*^ Very true, vastly true !" ejaculated the Doctor: '*! de- 
clare that observation is absolutely — ahem ! — in fact, utterly 
— aha ! — and I am sure, my good friend, must have wrought 
conviction in your mind. Shocking doings in the fair, I 
hear ! We foresaw it all. This is the march of intellect, I 
suppose, to wallow in luxury and — ^gluttony — yes. Sir, lux- 
ury and gluttony. By-the-by, I am glad to her that the first 
batch of your East India Madeira is arrived at the Hall, and 
that the turtle is a fat and lively one. Ha! I must reserve 
myself for Friday. They tell me poor Mr. Penguin was 
nearly killed by the mob, merely because he was one of the 
suppressionists. Horrid ! horrid ! indeed worse than horrid 
— absolutely improper ; but we foretold it all." 

In this strain of vituperation of the lower orders, mingled 
with occasional episodes about Madeira, and digressions 
upon the best mode of dressing turtle, our brother sup- 
pressionists continued their colloquy, while Miss Dotterel, 
baving by this time rustled her silk gown more than once 
as a substitute for conversation, or rather, perhaps, because 
she did not know what to do with her hands ; having, more- 
over, with her forefinger and thumb, taken her usual pinches 
of petticoat, and brought it forward so as to shroud her 
thick ankles, looking all the while half-sheepish and half- 
demure f aad having in vaio waited for any observation 
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from Lady Susan, at length poured forth a stream of her 
own peculiar gossipry, as if determined to escape for some 
time to come from the awkwardness of silence. ^* Qh, my 
dear Lady Susan ! I am «o glad the fair passed off without 
- mischief, for I made sure there would be bloodshed, afler 
that awful intimation that I received the day before. — Ah ! 
I forgot, I never told you, though I meant to come over to 
the Hall on purpose. We were sitting in the breakfast- 
parlour about one o*ctock — the Doctor, who had eaten very 
heartily of chine at breakfast, had taken but an indifferent 
luncheon, poor, dear man ! and was just asking what there 
was for dinner, and how we should ' make up a rubber at 

i ' night — when all of a sudden, without my being in the least 

degree prepared for it, what do you think happened ?—- Ah ! 
you will never guess ! I was seized with a bleeding at the 

> nose \ Now, for many years, my dear Lady Susan, 1 have 

always taken this as a solemn, prophetical warning of some 
impending calamity, for it has invariably been followed by 
bloodshed.'' 

^^ Accompanied, you mean,'^ said ^ler Ladyship, in a dry, 
contemptuous tone. 

^^ No, I don't mean accompanied, but followed ; and this 

/ has ever been the case since that dreadful occurrence — I 

must tell you the heart-rending story-^I have long wished 

y to do so, and the time is at length arrived." Here her 

voice dropped into a solemn confidential whisper : ^^ Poor 
dear Major Ogilvie, who is now dead and gone — heighol — 
had long been showing me very marked attentions, in fact, 
paying me his addresses, though he had never made his 
declaration ; when one morning, after having sung me a 
song of Farinelli's, the music I believe was Gluck's, — ah i 
you should have heard the Major, he 100^ a sweet singer ! — '■ 
well, the Doctor l^ad gone out to buy a new invented fish- 
sauce,— poor, dear man ! he does like to have his fish well- 
dressed, — and I, remember he took Fancbette, my little 
beauty of a spaniel, with him, so that the Major and 1 were 
all alone in the breakfast-parlour, when, looking beseechingly 
in my face, he suddenly went down upon one knee before 
me — ah ! there was gallantry in those days !— and taking 
my hand, which he tenderly pressed, made a passionate 
avowal of his love ! I felt myself blushing, crimspn deep^ 
when at this agitating moment, just as I was about to utter 
a palpitating confession of my partiality, my eyes began to 
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twinkle, I felt a tinf ling at my nose, my mouth opened in 
spite of myself, and I sneezed, like an explosion of gunpow- 
der, full in his upturned and imploring face! Now tell me. 
Lady Susan, you who know how tremendously I always 
sneeze, did you ewr? Of aU the awkward occurrences ! — 
The Major started, as, indeed, well he might, but presently 
recovered himself, so did i ; he gazed at me tenderly, and I 
was just about to relieve him from his suspense, when I 
sneezed with a second, and still louder explosion, that seemed 
to shatter the very nose from my face. That voiaa a con^ 
cuslision ! — Still pressing my imprisoned hand, but looking 
downwards, as if to avoid the shower-bath that I was so 
unintentionally scattering around me, he swore that he 
would never rise from his posture until I had pronounced 
his doom. \ uttered a heartfelt sigh, and the soft avowal of 
mutual love was just trembtmg upon the tip of my tongue, 
when I felt something just trembling upon the tip of my 
nose ! — Lady Susan, Lady Susan ! it was beginning to 
bleed ! did you ener ? Of oM the distressing moments ! — I 
struggled to withdraw my hand thnt I might get my hand- 
kerchief, an action which the Major attributed tp my coy- 
ness, and therefore did but grasp it the more firmly. In this 
contest, afler 1 bad frightfully spotted my tabbinet silk 
grown, three blood-drops of an unusually large size fell upon 
the Major*s wrist! He started up in an agony ; I closed my 
eyes afid sunk into a chair overwhelmed with confusion. 
Imagining I had fainted, the Major hastily seized a large 
tumbler of water which stood on a side-table, and threw jt 
in my face. At such an unexpected sousing, I screamec! 
with surprise and terror ; the Mareschal powder which I 
then wore, — (I was always famous for my powder) — min- 
gling with the water and the blood, converted my face into a 
hideous spectacle, the door flew open, the faithful Fanchette, 
thinking her mistress had been slain, flew at the poor, dear 
Major, and bit a large mouthful out of his left leg, while 
the transfixed and horror-stricken Doctor sufl^ered the bottle 
of newly-discovered fish-sauce to fall from his hand, and be 
smashed to pieces upon the floor! — My dearest Lady 
Susan ! consider what must have been my feelings ! did you 
eter ? It was altogether a scene for a tragedy." 

^^ Rather for a farce, '^ said her Ladyship, without altering 
a muscle of her countenance. 
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<' The poor, dear Major !*' resumed the spinster, ^^ after I 
had subsequently accepted him, went to Edinburgh to arrange 
affairs for our marriage, caught an infectious fevetf and I 
never saw him more ! — Heigho ! it was a trial, now wasn't 
it ? Several suitors would have succeeded to his place in 
my affections, but since that fatal occurrence I have never 
been able to listen, for a single moment, to the addresses of 
any man.'' 

'^ Except those of Pompey the Black,'' said Lady Susan, 
who, though she had alwHys smiles and the most winning 
suavity at command for (hose whom she hated or feared, was 
generally serious with those whom she despised, and there- 
fore preserved a perfect gravity upon the present occasion, 
notwithstanding the bantering strain of her observations. 

" Oh, the horrid creature !" cried Miss Dotterel ; *" don't 
mention him ; 1 have thought a hundred times since that I 
could still feel his odious black fingers chucking me under 
the chin ; I wonder he didn't make my nose bleed. But 
certain it is, that an accident of that nature has never hap- 
pened, since the poor, dear Major's death, without being fol- 
lowed by some shocking catastrophe ; and though nothing 
of the sort has occurred at the fair,4t is sure to come ; and 
who knows, my dear Lady Susan* but that it may happen in 
this very house? — I have had my misgivings; I thought of 
it in the middle of the night, it has made me very unhappy, 
and I determined to give you a solemn warning on the sub- 
ject. For your own sake, for Mr. Frampton's sake, for the 
sake of your family, for the sake of all your friends, I do 
implore you to be careful, my dearest Lady Susan, about 
your mushrooms ! This is the season for pickHng them, there 
are many of the poisonous sorts in the fields ; I once knew 
three people who were killed by eating: them, and that hap- 
' pened after a bleeduig of my nose, \rwas a shocking case ! 
almost as bad as that horrid affair of the family at Salt Hill, 
who were all poisoned by a dish of eels stewed- in a copper 
saucepan. I hope, my dear friend, you look to your stewpans 
now and then ; I examine ours every month with my own 
eyes." 

"Dorothy! Dorothy I" cried the Doctor, who, while he 
was eagerly contending that the underside of a turbot was 
the best, had caught his sister's concluding observation, 
*' How can you talk so gravely upon such uninteresting sub^ 
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jects — yes, subjects— ahem !, Who but you would think of 
tattling about saucepans ?*' 

^^ Why, brother, I have oflen heard you talk before com- 
pany about sauces." 

^^ Ay, Dorothy, but that's a very different — ahem !-— in 
fact, quite another— aha !" 

*^ 1 am sure, brother, I would rather have swallowed a 
saucepan, even with the tinning off, than say any thing that 
you dislike." The spinster looked at the party addressed 
with an affectionate smile, crossed her hands before her, and 
remained silent, but without one particle of acrimonious feel- 
ing, which was utterly foreign to her temperament, as it was, 
indeed, to her brother^s, who oflen talked illiberally and re- 
bukingly, but seldom cherished a moment's anger against any 
human being. *''• I fear. Lady Susan," he continued, '^ you 
must be tired of listening to these cuhnary details." 

*'^ You are mistaken. Doctor ; that is a sensation I can 
never experience, for I never listen when I cease to feel any 
interest in the conversation/' 

A turn was happily given to the convenation by the well- 
timed entrance. of Augusta and Fanny^ the former attired 
with her usual scrupulous adherence to the minutiae of 
fashion, and preserving her customary stiffness of regulated 
demeanour ; a combination which, notwithstanding her supe- 
rior beauty ,^ would, by most observers, have been deemed 
less attractive than the easy elegance and unrestrained cot- 
diality of Fanny. As the sun was not shining so as to create 
too searching a light, Miss Frampton ventured to place 
herself opposite to the window, making such a display of her 
well-turned ankle upon an ottoman, that Miss Dotterel, 
always horrified at this indecorum, took an extra-sized pincli 
of her own petticoats, and brought them so forward as com- 
pletely to envelope bpth her splay feet. The practical rebuke 
was unnoticed by the party for whom it was intended ; and 
Fanny immediately began to express with her haJE>itual 
vivacity, the delight she had found in the sports and pas- 
times of the fair, the good humour of the whole party ap- 
peared to be effectually re-established. It was not, however, 
to remain altogether unruffled ; she who had restored har- 
mony being destined to give it a momentary interruption. 
Miss Frampton, after having sharply reprimanded her sister's 
vulgarity in enjoying such a scene as the fair, and particu- 
arly her childish glee while gazing at the fooleries of Punch 
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and Judy, observed that JParmer Riogwood, as she contempt- 
uously termed him, must be a low fellow, to mingle in the 
clownish games and amusements of the mob. Fanny was 
in general too volatile to be ever out of humour ; accus- 
tomed to taunt and ridicule, they aY^akeufd no resentment 
in her bosom ; but though she could bear them when levelled 
at herself, there was one other person, as it now for the first 
time appeared, to the rude and unjust censure of whom she 
could not listen with patience even for a single moment. 
Her sportive looks, and tones suddenly deserted her, her 
bosom swelled, and the colour mounted to her very forehead, 
as, turning her angry eyes towards her sister, she exclaimed, 
'^ No, Augusta, Squire Kingwood — for he is no more a 
farmer than you are — ^is not a low fellow. Instead of being 
dressed like the effetninate fops and dandies of Bond-street, 
he may choose to wear the plain, manly garb of an English 
country gentleman — that does not make him a low fellow ! 
Instead of keeping himself aloof with a supercilious pride 
from his tenants and poorer neighbours, and being detested 
for his self-punishing arrogance, he may condescend to sup- 
ply their wants, and promote all their harmless recreations, 
until he is respected and beloved by the whole village — that 
does not make him a low fellow ! He may not be so opulent 
indeed, as some of his neighbours, but as his present com- 
parative poverty proceeds from a high principle of honour — 
that cannot make him a low fellow !" Hitherto she had run 
on with the ready eloquence of deep indignation, but as this 
subsided, she began to recollect that she had been somewhat 
too vehement in Ringwood's defence ; and with that quick 
subtilty which sometimes springs even from the pureness of 
female modesty, she endeavoured to hoodwink her auditors, 
by continuing rapidly, <though in a much calmer tone,^^ You 
shall never persuade me, Augusta, that Mr. Melcomb and 
Mr. Ringwood can be lo^v fellows for endeavouring to amuse 
the poor villagers yesterday. I know but little of either ; 
indeed, I hardly ever saw Mr. Melcomb before, but I could 
not sit still and hear him abused, especially as I have been in^ 
formed he is an American, and cannot be supposed, there- 
fore, to understand our customs and manners so well as a 
native." 

Lady Susan, into whose contemplation it never entered 
that any daughter of hers could love a poor man, and who 
consequently never suspected the cause of Fanny's vehe* 
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mence, contented herself with exclaiming, ^* Hey-day, child ! 
what can be the matter with you ? You have never treated 
us before with such a burst of petulance, and when you fc^l 
any tendency towards a recurrence of it, I must beg that yon 
will immediately walk up into your own room.*' 

Augusta, who, from several little circumstances, had pretty 
accurately divined the real state of her sister's feelings, said, 
in the malicious hope of drawing attention to her inconns- 
tency, ^^ Truly, Fanny, I can hardly understand your mean- 
ing. You begin with a passionate defence of Mister Ring- 
wood — since you will not allow me to call him farmer^ — and 
end with a vindication of Mr. Melcdmb, whose name had 
never been mentioned." 

*^ His conduct has been exactly similar, and be was, there- 
fore, equally liable to your injurious imputation," replied 
Fanny, endeavouring to appear again composed, and shaking 
the ringlets over her face to hide her returning blushes. 

^^ There is this difference, Fanny, between the two cases,'' 
said Mr. Frampton, ^^ and it is a very essential one. When 
a rich man steps down this way from his sphere, it is evidently 
a temporary condescension, which his circumstances will 
never allow to become a permanent one. It is a freak, a 
vagary, and, in my opinion, a very silly one ; but wealth 
must be allowed its privileges, even of eccentricity, or there 
would . be no advantage in being opulent. When a poor 
man^ however, puts off his gentility, it gives reason to appre- 
hend that he is not condescending, but finding his proper 
level ; and that he will acquire an habitual taste for those 
sports and associates, which are the only ones within the 
reach of his penury." 

^^ There! there!" ejaculated the Doctor, << that is an 
observation which I call altogether — ahem 1 — in fact, abso- 
lutely — aha ! Do not you. Lady Susan ?" 

^* It can be designated by no other term,'* said her hidy- 
'ship, slightly bowing her head, and speaking in a tone of 
dry contempt.— Fanny was not in the smallest degree con- 
verted from her own opinion, although the whole room was 
opposed to her, but having now recovered her self-posses- 
sion, she was too prudent to prosecnte the defence of Ring- 
wood. Beginning already to suspect the nature of her own 
feelings towards him, and having a secret misgiving that hf r 
sister, whose malicious taunts she dreaded, had made ft 
jsimihur discovery, she became eager to turn the cpaversatioo, 
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and to avoid all scrutiny, for she had not yet entirely rec</- 
vered from her confusion. With that quickness of resource 
in which the most artless woman is seldom deficient, she 
ran, therefore, to the window, and, seeing a cart approaching 
the house, expressed her opinion that it was bringing the 
remainder of the East India Madeira which her father was 
expecting. The device succeeded to admiration ; Frampton 
hastily wheeled his gouty chair to the window, the Doctor 
put on his spectacles and threw up the sash, the two entered 
into an eager debate, as to whether it was the Madeira or 
not, and, in the midst of the moving and discussion, Fanny 
stole unperceived out of the k'oom. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Thy words are daggers — spare them then. Ala*^ 
How short is woman's triumph o'er herself! 
A brief uncertain time she may overpass 
Her sex^B limits — for a while may soar 
To realms beyond her nature ; but full soon 
She sinks in weakness down — as I do now ! 

G. F. RicHA]iD8<»ir, 

Mrs. pKnovtN, whose admiration of Henry had rapidly 
increased at every fresh interview, and who anticipated no 
small share of eclat and reflected celebrity from his being 
domiciUated at Grotto-house, trumpeted forth his merits in 
every quarter, and found many a gossip ready to exaggerate 
her own hyperboles. Anxious, more especially, to bestow 
upon him that species of distinction to which she herself 
attached the most importance, she magnified his supposed 
wealth, and each hearer made liberal additaments, until, in 
a short time, and upon no other basis than Henry's own 
simple statement that he was in independent circumstances, 
jiis fortune was bruited abroad as something unprecedented 
and prodigious. Great riches, in the possession of a gene- 
rous, handsome young bachelor, exercise a sort of magical 
influence, which few have philosophy enough to resist — 
especially if they be of the female sex. Wealth, which its 
jpossesaor has accumulated by the labour of a lon^^ life, not 
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tSeldom accompanied by the sacrifice of health, and charac- 
ter, instead of making any very powerful appeal to our 
respect, rather strikes us by its insufficiency, when we see 
it thus associated with decrepitude and disrepute. But the 
opulence to which the young, joyous, and comely have suc- 
ceeded, without the toil or responsibility of its acquirement, 
seems to be a potent and delicious enchantment, encircling 
the head of its ovyner with a halo of enduring happiness, 
and throwing a cheerful light upon the hearts of all thpse 
who come within its gladdening influence. Many a vision 
of gayety and glory; of equipages, servants, and opera- 
bosses ; of dress, diamonds, and fashionable parties ; did the 
reputed fortune of Henry conjure up in the bosoms of the 
young ladies of Thaxted and its vicinity ; while several pro- 
vident mammas, who had hitherto been very negligent in 
their calls at Grotto-house, seized the very first opportunity 
of. leaving cards, that they might thus make an early ac- 
quaintance with " the fortunate youth."— Lady Susan, Miss 
JErampton^ Doctor tind Miss Dotterel, wiih several other of 
the suppressionists, did indeed endeavour to convict him of 
V4slgarity, on account of his disregard of modish attire, and 
his having mingled in the sports of the rustics ; but their 
dissentient voices were presently drowned, and the question 
of his gentility was carried by acclamation. From such 
imputations there were .many who would not altogether un- 
<lertake to vindicate Ringwood ; but that which might be 
ioweri(ig and reprehensible in the poor squire, became a 
generous' disdain of foppery and fashion, a condescension 
tinged perhaps with a little eccentricity, but at all events a 
decided evidence of character and genius in the young and 
opuJent Henry Melcomb. A certain air of romance, more-* 
o<ver, attached itself to his rescue of the smuggler's daugh- 
ter, at the risk of his own life, which, in the opinion of the 
young ladies, placed him in a still more exalted point of 
view^, and, in conjunction with his supposed wealth and per- 
sonal recommendations, rendered him precisely that sort of 
jiero which constituted their beau ideal of a desirable hus- 
band. . 

While he was thus an object of such warm panegyric 
with a portion of the better classes, he had achieved, in the 
few' days of his residence at Thaxted, a not less marked 
popularity among the villagers and peasants. Old Nettle-, 
t(^js nephew^ instead of keeping his secret, had| in the. 
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wftrmth of his gratitude, divulged tlie whole extent of 
;< Henry's generosity — a circumstance which, together with 

* his gallant and humane conduct at Hordle Cliff, his per- 

I sonal exploits at the fair, and his liberality towards his com- 

p petitor, had made him a sort of prodigy in their eyes ; espe- 

I cially when they beheld such conduct emanating from a man 

of great imputed opulence, and contrasted it with the 
\ arrogance and hauteur of some of the other rich residents 

in the same vicinity. Never, perhaps, had a favour so 
general and enthusiastic been obtained in so short a space of 
time. 

There was another quarter, somowhat remote from the 
immediate scene of his actions, where he was held in still 
higher admiration, and his services recalled with a still more 
fervent gratitude. This was the Grange Farm, the residence 
of the smugglers, to which we must now conduct our 
readers. After the failure of the Captain's enterpuse, as 
recorded in our third chapter, it will be recollected that 
George, whose broken leg prevented his immediate remnval^ 
had been left at a public house by the sea-side. Fearing, 
however, that a warrant might be issued for his arrest, and 
shrinking with dismay from the thought of a public ex- 
posure, he insisted on being conveyed next night to the 
Farm, where there was more than one hiding-place that 
might defy discovery. This was accordingly done, though 
not without injury, as it subsequently appeared, to the 
wounded leg. ^*' My Lord,^' the traitorous confederate, who, 
in the language of the smugglers, had ^^ scamped, played 
booty, blown the bite," had never obtained the complete 
confidence of the Captain, which was the principal reason 
for his leaving him at home on the night when the Long- 
splice was to run her valuable cargo ashore. From a lurking^ 
distrust of his countenance — for the Captain was a shrewd 
physiognomist-^e had also carefully concealed, during his 
short abode at the farm, the existence of the secret store ; 
so that when the revenue officers presented themselves at 
the Grange, as they did shortly af\er the affray, those keen 
inquisitors could neither discover a single bale of smuggled 
goods, nor detect the smallest traces of the wpunded in- 
mate. Honest Rough-and-ready, who, during their search, 
had stood surveying them with his usual imperturbable 
phlegm, departed so far from his habitual taciturnity at its 
conclusion, as to exchiim with a sneering smile, and a 8ligl)^% 
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j^V of htB eboultlcrv " Why, lutiberal this is worse than 
Jack Mason's haul, for he pulled up a congof-eel sod a sea- 
hedgebag, bul f iiu have cau(;lit nothing to carry iiome upon 
your aliDulderft except what you brought with you, and that's 
B fool's head '■ Harkee.you Inndsharks! lakecare of yonder 
black dog^ for his name's Belzebub ; and vheoefery one 
has hie own cargo aboard, I reckon you'll be under the 
Devil's hatches, beh! heltl" 

" Start my timbers!" cried the Captain, taking the 
meerschaum pipe from his mouth, and aSecting alt the in- 
dignation of injured innocence, " is this the way an honest 
farmer's to be seryed ; to overhaul tiis lor.kers, and rummage 
him from stem to stern, us if be were sailing under false 
colours ? Gbver'ment ought to have a monkey's allowance, 
or a taste of the cat-o' nine-tails, for treating old Blacklocka 
in this way, a'ter what I did for 'ena (hiring the war. But 
there's no gratitude stirring nowhere. Avast! heave off! 
shoot a-head, ye tliick-skulled coves ! there's no grog here ; 
Bt bout ship and lufT, I tell ye, fur Belzebub begins to grow], 
and if be clears deck for a set-to, aud runs ye aboard, I 
woutdu't give a brass button for your sheathing, unless you'lfi 
copper- bottomed I"- 

The huge black mastiff, apparently divining that their 
|Hirposes were hostile, bad indeed been dogging al the heeb 
uf the visitants ivith half bristling mane, and a subdued 
snarl, casting an occasional look at bis masier, as if only 
awaiting a signal for attacking them ; so that the men, who 
by this time began to despair of making any discovery, were 
not sorry to leave the premises and return to their station. 
No soooer had they quitted the farm, than the Captain, 
having previously planted the boy Moon at the Pigeon-bouse, 
to give notice should any of the officers return, hastened to 
thje concealed room, where George was lying upon a truckle 
bed, and told bim, not without' ojanifesl eiuhation, honr 
completely the landsharks had' been baffled ; adding, that 
according to the informslion of the officers, no othur than 
search- warrants had bcehissued, and that he might tlierefore 
consider himself safe from alt danger of arrest. " Not that 
J can tell," he exclaimed, " how the devil they could pup 
you into a warrant, unless they have learned more aboui 
you than I have ; for unk ine, if I know or care what yout^ 
tmme is besides George ! You didn't tell it to Aly Lord, 
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<^ Neither to htm, nor to you, nor to any human heitig wiL 
I make the ayovira),'* replied the wounded man. ^^ No, no, 
no !— that ia a word which shall never pass my lips, for I will 
not bring ignominy on the innocent. Let m* endure the 
whole penalty of my own criminal career/' 

<^ Shiver the Longsplice I what d'ye mean by that, George ? 
A. criminal's a sneaking, skulking, cheating, lying, cowardly 
scoundrel ! but your fellow of the free trade is a bold, honest, 
well- hearted gentleman, who makes war upon the lubberly 
Customs and 'Gise — cause why ? — they meddle first witlr 
him — but in every other respect, honours the king, and obeys 
the laws* I was^ thinking, George, afore J got up- this morn- 
ing, what a capital free-trader might have been made of 
that fine young chap that saved your life and Poliy^ft ! They 
tell me he's as rich as a Jew. What a pity ! what a noble 
smuggler spoiled ! Bold as a Iton, nimble and lissome as a grey- 
hound ; swims, I warrant, like a fish, backs a horse as if he 
had been bom in the saddle, and I dare say knows bow to 
handle sail, oar, or rudder, as well as I do myself, that have 
been used to it from a boy." 

^' Happy, happy, Henry Melcomb I — ^for such I understand 
is his name,*' exclaimed George, ^* Oh ! may he never abuse 
the talents with which he is endowed, never sink to an occu- 
pation so humiliating as mine, never experience my present 
misery and remorse. For having so galls ntly saved the 
life of Mary, he will be for ever entitled to your gratitude 
and to mine ; but upon myself he would have conferred m 
greater favour had he left me where I was— >to perish and to 
be forgotten." 

'^ Clew up your jawing tackle ! I know you're a brave 
fellow, BO don't talk like a snivelling milksop. Cheer up 
lad, cheer up, and never be faint-hearted, cause you've met 
with a mishap. Start my timbers ! I've known many a chap 
in better spirits when he had a bit of lead in him, or a spliced 
bone, than when he hadn'C— Jem Stokes, of Keyhaven, was 
one on 'em. Did you know Jem Stokes, the carpenter ?— 
Poor fellow ! the fishes had him last year ; capsized in a 
squall off the Needles. 'Twas Jem first madct the Long- 
splice what she is : true as ever Fm standing here this very 
minute t Tell you how it happened. He and I were on the 
beach together under Hurst Castle, and I fell a swearing to 
see the Polly — for she was called the Polly then — floundering 
about like a great lubberly Dutch galliot. < Curse and sink.. 
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that crOBS-grained tab !' said I ; ' IVe tried her both lugger- 
rigged, and cutter-rigged, and she won't sail no- how, and 
what's more, she never toiU sail.' -^ Not as she is now,' 
said Jem Stokes ; ^ but I know how to make her as fast a 
cutter as any 'twixt Falmouth and Spithead.' — * That's a lie V 
said I, ^ if ever you told one. ' — ^ But it aint, though,' says he ; 
^ only^u put her into my hands ; Til cut her right in half^ 
make her twelve feet longer, and if she don't sari then, I 
won't charge you a shilling for the job.' — ^ Done !' says I, 
for I couldn't lose by that bargain, Jem took and sawed 
her right in half, made her twelve feet longer ; and sure- 
enough, when we launched her again, she sailed like a fish, 
and nothing has ever come nigh her since } and ever sin^^ 
that 'ere. day I called her the Longsplice. Did you see 
t'other morning how she distanced- the revenue-cutter T 
Lord I she could fly round ber like a bird." 

^< I caught a glimpse of her as the sun rose," repiied- 
George, ^^ but I was suffering too acutely to attend to her' 
superior sailing." 

<^ Well, now, I could lie and watch her by the hour together, 
even if I bad half a dosen holes through me. To be sure^ 
it's bad work to have a bone shivered, as I ifiyself know, 
though it's the chance of war : but Lord ! we must all take 
our lot, come when and h»w it will ; and I have been as near 
death's door as you were^ without ever losing a drop of 
blood. Tell you how it happened. Stood in the water — 
winter-time too-^up to the shoulders, runnhig acrop of dry,- 
under Hengistbury-head; jumped upon black Bess to ride 
home through the forest ; begaD to rain at first, then froz& 
bitterly all the rest of the night. In about an hour I was vt 
sheet of ice, frozen up, deaf, dumb, and blind as a marline 
spike. But black Besa warn't, and so she stopped at the 
Grange ; and out comes a fellow we called Prime-and-load . 
— cause why ? he took snuff and tobacco. *• Hilloa !' cries 
Prime*and*load; ^ here's the Capf n come home dead as a 
door*n«il I' And so I was, cold and stiff as a poker. So 
they took meoff the! mare, and laid me in an out-house, and 
one of our diaps went off te see about having a crown- 
er'a quest) lest any on 'em should get into trouble. But in 
less than half a pipe, honest Rough-and-ready comes in, 
^ Why,' says he, *• it aint a trifle'll take the breath out of the ^ 
Captain's body, so afore efer we have the quest, we'll give 
him a fair chance and a good rolling.' Well, they roUqd^ 
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rae backwards and forwards, for all the world like a barfet": 
cltkorn, till I gave a groan and began to move, when they got 
me into a warm bed, poured some brandy down .my throat, 
and so at last brought me about, and cheated death and the 
crowner too : but 1 was desperate bad, coulduH move hand 
or foot for a fortnight a'ter.*' 

. *^ And yet, to look at your figure, or to see you, as^ave, 
litiuUng a loaded boat ashore, or carrying off feur tubs at 
once, with the strength of a Hercules, one would think you 
hud never known suffering or sickness.*' 

*< Ay, but I have though, and a good share too,*' replied ' 
the Captain ; who not only loved to crack of his former ex- 
ploits, but thought, in the present instance, that the recital 
might amuse and comfort his companion. ^' Tve had worse ' 
bouts than that *ere, when I was frozen up. Tell you one 
on 'em. Commanded a large Dutch schooner, with a rare 
crop, which we meant to run at Hastings. Got foreign pa- 
pers on board, as if from Flushing to Bilboa, all right and 
regular. Brought-to off Dunkirk by a King's ship — not till 
she had fired a couple of shot though. — *• Hallo ! Lion Boul- 
dersen,' says the Lieutenant, for he happened to know me, 
and the King^s officer's always called me Lion, or else^ 
Blacklocks — ^ Hallo !' says he, ^ are you turned Dutchman ? 
Why didn't you bring to ? this looks queer. What's the 
rig ? — Where's your papers ! Flushing to Bilboa,' says he, 
looking woundy sharp at 'em ; ^ All right, all right. Now 
let's see what water you've got aboard. What ! only two 
days water ! That won't do, no how ; you must be bound 
fora shorter trip than Bilboa. What do you mean to drink 
when this is gone ?' — ^ Why,' says I, • what's that to you ? 
Mayhap salt-water, and mayhap nothing at all.' — He shook 
his head — 'cause why? he smelt a rat: but he couldn't 
stop me for all that, papers all right and regular. So that 
night it came on to blow a proper hurricane, south andsou'> 
west ; blew us right up into th^ Ndrth Sea ; couldn't make 
head for six days, and never saw a sail. So our water was 
presently all gpne, and sure enough i never thought to suffer 
what i did for the want on't ; for when Vm ashore, and can 
get grog of punch, I never think of touching it. Lord 1 
Lord ! that was a bad bout ; the worst I ever had, ten to one ! 
Can't tell ye what we all suffered ; but you go and ask ho- 
nest Rough-and-ready, for he was one on us, and he took to 
^alt'water, which m^de^ bim nvprsi? ; and much 98 we could ^ 
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do to prevent his Oirowing himseif ornboard. HoveverT 
we fell ia with a Dmtzicker, got a supply, and run our whole 
crop a'terall." 

" Truly, Captain , I wonder that (nch dingers and suffer- 
ings never induced you to quit the free trade.'' 

" ^^v. lookye, George ; aa to danger, I reckoR it's pretty 
muchVe same everywhere. There was Jack Clincher, 
now, that had tumbled about at sea, night and day, fair and' 
foul, for twenty, sj, tliree-and- twenty years, was drowned 
t'other day in a shallow pond, down here by Crockford Wa*' 
ter ; and Ned Evans, of Needsorc Point, Squinting Ned, as 
they called him, n regular free-trade man, aher being all his 
life among the poppers and slashers, without ever a scratch, 
was shot dead by hia own iitlle boy, who pulled the trigger of 
Im gun, not knowing she were loaded, So, you Bee, every 
bullet has ita billet ; and when a fellow's hour is come, it's ' 
no use dodging snd diving. The stoutest heart that ever 
beat must strike its red flag one day or another ; and the 
' sweet tittle cherub thu sits up arofl' on purpose to look- 
a'ter a fellow must be put out of commission. Give us your' 
band, George! I'll atand by you to the last drop of ray 
blood — 'cause why ? — you twice took the fire that was meant 
for me : but don't go to treat me so again, or else you and I 
shall fail' out ; we abail, upon my soul 1 Tinrt 'ere bit o* 
lead that cracked yow log ought to have been in me, by good 
rights ; and 1 don't want no one to run away with any part 
of my share. Every dog his own doom, that's my motto — 
'cause why ? — fair play'a a jewel. However, I won't quarrel 
with you this time — Lord ! you look as white aa » scuttle- 
iish, and aa washy as a sea-dab! — Hilloa! Polly, girl, Polly ! 
bear a hand with a corral aud some of the Doctor's stulT, 
or else George will be awamped while he's at anchor ! I 
wouldn't have him slip his cable, and make for t'other world, 
— no, not for every farthing that I am worth in this 1" 

AlthcMj^b Mary's health had been rapidly and completely 
reinstated alter her return to the Grange, her bosom bail 
ever since been deeply agitated. Tbat her father's recent 
enterprise should have fuiled, and that he should thus be 
absolved from the pledge by which he bad bound himself to 
relira from a mode of Ufe which she contemplated vrith ct 
daily increasing abhorrence, was one source of deep \exa 
lion, though of a le^s lender and poignant nature thao thai 
wliiob arose fiom the state of her feelings with refeceacc to 
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George. Now that his present safety was secured, and fai^' 
fioal reeovery placed beyond all reasonable doubt, she could 
not revert to lier conduct at Hordle Cliff, generous and 
even heroic as it had been, without a thrill of shame and 
humiliation at the thought that it might be attributed, by the 
sufferer himself, as well as by others, to her personal^ve of 
the individual. When she recalled his equivocating d|rauct, 
and more especially his unexplained interview with the 
iftrange lady in the forest, a rush of indignant jealousy made 
her recoil with additional aversion from the very idea of 
being subjected to any suspicion of this nature. Detesting 
Ml others whatever was opposed to the straightforward, bold 
integrity of her own purposes ; impetuous and high-spirited -, 
offended at George*8 vacillating demeanour, yet feeling that 
her secret attachment, even in the midst of her angry 
emotions, was confirmed and softened by the sight of his 
Sufferings, she could scarcely understand her own sensations,, 
or presbribe to herself a line for her own conduct. In this 
conflict, pride so far gained the ascendancy over tendernessc; ^ 
tSiat when George, in their first interview after his arrival at 
the farm, poured forth a passionate strain of gratitude, that ' 
might well be termed the eloquence of love, although it 
breathed not the name, Mary, assuming an air of cold re- 
serve that was foreign to her heart, exclaimed, ^^ I had re- 
quested. Sir, in our last conversation, that you would forbear ' 
this sort of fulsome language, which it becomes not you to 
use, nor me to hear, and I must now repeat the injunction. 
We are nothing more to one another than accidental inmates 
of the same house, and I desire that we may always converse 
^. as such. As to this occurrence at Hordle Cliff, you owe me 

no particular gratitude — none, whatever. I did hot at first 

even know that it was you whom I saw upon the rock ; and 

liad it been any other, I should, from motives of comrhoiv 

. humanity, have acted in precisely the same manner. I had 

^ rode far and fast that night in search of my father ; I was 

over-fatigued, perhaps a little frightened, and 1 fainted away> 
as any other might liiive done under the same circum- 
1 stances." 

; ^^ Any other, indeed, might have fainted away," said 

1 George ; ^^ but few others would have so nobly - ventured 

j^ their life to save mine. Do not, then,. forbid me to express 

a'gratitude which I can never cease to feel ; do not blame" 
tha irrepressible enthusiasm of a heajft which feels ready to. 



"leap from my bosom whenever you approach. Gratitude, 
at leasts, is a blameless emotion, consider it as nothing more. 
My secret thoughts, my silently cherished wishes, may, 
indeed, point to a bliss as transporting as it is unattainable ; 
but if I ever dared to give direct utterance to any such imh 
possible dreams, i should be a scoundrel indeed. No, Mary, 
I maj^^e been foolish, mad, criminal towards others ; but 
so pur^nd holy have been the emotions yon have awakened 
in my bosom, that my heart would rather burst asunder than 
allow me to act dishonourably. Thus have 1 ever felt, into 
whatever passionate language my admiration- may have 
sometimes betrayed me ; and thus do I feel more intensely 
than ever, now that pain, solitude, and reflection have 
brought me to a better sense of duty, and pointed out tome 
the course I ought to pursue. Believe me, Mary, you shaU 
have no farther cause to complain of me." 

^^ I am glad of it, and shall still be more so when I find that 
your conduct towards others is equally free from blame ; 
when 1 know that solitude and reflection have not proved 
useless counsellors, but that you have determined to abandon 
for ever the lawless and disreputable occupation of a 
smuggler." 

^^ Oh, my sweet and sage monitresst your friendly wishes 
are but the echo of my own heart. 1 believe this wound to 
have been a judgment for my misdeeds; 1 accept it as such : 
and in the silence, darkness, and remorse of the past night, 
I have solemnly pledged my soul to renounce instantly and 
for ever my present mode of life." 

<' George ! it is well and wisely resolved, and I should 
despise you for ever if you could flinch from so laudable a 
purpose. I thank you, I thank you a thousand times for 
your resolution^ it has made my heart absolutely leap with 
pleasure, for it may perhaps induce my dear father to follow 
your example. Oh ! if you could but accomplish this, the 
nearest and dearest object of my wishes, you would be re* 
membered through the remainder of my life as my best and 
most valuable friend. I cannot tell you how happy 1 fed^ 
even at the thought of so blessed a change." 

^< I should be the most ungrateful of wretches, did I not 
endeavour to gratify your desires, and I therefore pledge 
myself to use all my influence with the Captain. But he is 
as inflexible as he is brave, and has sworn to have the re- 
mainder of the Longsplice's cargo ashore. How soon this 
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may be ftccoQiplbhed I knew not, for she has been ordered 
back, for the present, to the opposite coast ; and the in- 
creasing moon will not allow any early repetition of the 
attempt. With this, however, I myself have nothing to do ; 
for even did not my wound make me a prisoner, 1 have 
finally resolved never again to stir hand or foot in the free 
trade." ^ 

/' These, at least, are glad tidings 4o me, and I My now, 
indeed, bo proud of having contributed to save a life which 
will henceforth, I trust, be devoted io a happy and an ho- 
nourable career.'* 

^^ Happiness for me ! Ob, never, never 1 Yes, indeed, 
there may be one solace for me in after-times, when I shall, 
perhaps, be far, far away from her who has infused this 
sweetening and redeeming drop into the bitter cup of my 
existence ; — the word ' Mary' shall be to me hereafter as a 
fond and pleasant dream of memory, coming over me in 
lone places, in the deep dead of night, in sickness and in 
sorrow, soothing my troubled soul, and stilling the whispers 
x)f conscience with its silent music. Oh ! what an angel 
minister of grace is virtuous woman ! What love and sweet- 
ness are in all her ways ! Surely, surely, my heart cannot 
have altogether perished, my soul cannot have been utterly 
degraded, since it can entertain so pure and holy a reve- 
rence for Mary Boulderson." 

**• You are forgetting yourself and falling into the language 
that I had forbidden," said Mary, blushing and confused, 
and yet not without a secret feeling of complacency at being 
made the object of an admiration so passionate and^ re- 

; spectful. 

^^ Forgive me, dearest Mary! pardpn that epithet — my 
lips were unconscious of it, it escaped frorr my heart. Do 
not grudge me the only consolation I can know, either now 

V or for the future. Alas ! should I unfortunately live to be old, 

r I shqjl never enjoy the pleasure of looking back upon a well 

spent youth. I shall never ti^te that sole and true elixir of 
life, which, throwing off age ^and infirmity, rejuvenizes the 
heart, and wafts it back into the sunshine, and flowery 
bloom and elastic joyousness of its first spring." 

^^ Nay, nay, George, this is an unjust and gloomy view. 

i Whatever may have been your early lapses, you will, al all 

events, have the solace of reflecting that you did not per- 
severe in evil courses, that you did mp^ end your days ae you 
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liad begun them, that you had the resolution to quit sponta- 
neously your lawless course of life, and commence a new 
and better career." 

*' Oh, Mary ! it does indeed require resolution, for it 
takes me from you. But it must, it shall be done I — ay, and 
quickk«before my heart fails. From this moment I am no 
iong^^^e of your fatber's comrades, though I have not yet 
had th^xourage to tell him so. I have no right, therefore, 
to be protected beneath his roof, to share his hospitality, to 
deprive him of an abler and more willing partner. 1 will 
f]uit the Grange immediately 4" 

" What ! in your present deplorable plight ? Impossi- 
ble ! quite impossible I You have already suffered by the 
removal from Hordle, and my father will never consent to 
your incurring any fresh danger." 

'^ Mary, Mary ! I am exposed to still greater danger while 
I remain here. You do not know me, or you would not 
urge me to continue beneath this roof. I am weak, unsteady, 
pliable, infirm of purpose, and it is because I have learned to 
distrust myself, that I have resolved to quit the Grange to- 
morrow." 

" My father will never allow it — I will never allow' it! 
'Twere inhumanity to consent to it, even in a stranger ; 
but to suffer it in you — you who have received a wound in 
protecting my dear father — how can you imagine that we 
could ever commit an act of such black ingratitude ? See 
what a state you are in at this moment ! your looks confess 
your utter helplessness. Take this cordial, George, it will 
restore you ; and prylhee, talk not ; nay, now, do not even 
dream of quitting the Grange till you can better bear the re- 
moval." 

At the sight of the patient's evident exhaustion, her voice 
softened into tenderness^ while, as she presented the cordial 
to him, her hand shook, and there was an affectionate anxiety 
in her countenance that betrayed how deeply she was affected 
by his illness. " Besides," she continued, after a short 
pause, '* whither would you go ? You cannot be carried far 
without much suffering and danger, and you will long^ I fear, 
require surgical advice and attendance." 

" I am deeply, gratefully sensible of your kindness, and the 
inore tenderly 1 feel it, the more am I resolved upon leaving 
you. Nur need I travel far. Here in the forest, just beyond 
Boldre-wood-walk, I know of a sequestered cottage, in the 
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vicinity of which I have a dear, valued, and most prudent 
friend, who will see ine safely concealed, and take not lea? 
care for my recovery, than you could bestow upon me your* 
self." 

A flash of jealous and indignant anger suddenly lighted 
up the face of Mary, as she reflected that the cott^^men- 
tioned must be the place of assignation where he hai^pid his 
mysterious meeting with the strange lady ; but b^r curiosity 
to develope this ambiguous affair, overpowered, for the mo- 
ment, every other feeling, and, condescending even to employ 
finesse in the hope of drawing out some confession, she ex- 
claimed, with an air of assumed indiflTerence, *'* If the gentle- 
man to whom you allude be so careful a guardian as you 
describe him, he would never wish you to be removed in 
your present state," 

^^ 1 did not allude to any gentleman," replied George, in 
some embarrassment, ^^ but to one who is most near and 
dear to me ; to a lady who — 1 cannot enter into particulars 
without both compromising my own safety and that which is 
ten times more precious to me — the happiness of the indivi- 
dual in question — but the day may perhaps arrive when I 
may be enabled to—" 

" Nay, Sir," interposed Mary, with sparkling eyes and 
reddened face, ^* pray do not for a moment imagine that 1 
have the smallest wish to know any thing about an affair 
which, 1 dare say, will little bear puhhcity. You are your 
own master, the properest judge of your own actions, the 
fittest chooser of your own friends, the best enabled to de- 
cide upon your own health. 1 f you feel yourself well enough 
to quit the Grange, pray do so, as soon as it may please yoii. 
I am quite sure that neither my father nor myself would wish 
to detain you against your inclinations, not for a day — no. 
Sir, not for a single minute." 

Having thus spoken with an air and in a tone of con- 
strained calmness, she quitted the room, and tried to sing 
to her guitar in an adjoining chamber, in order to prove her 
nonchalance ; but her trembling voice failed her, she was 
obliged to desist, and had not pride and indignation support- 
ed her, she would have betrayed the disappointment of her 
heart in a burst of weeping. 



^ CHAPTER III. 

no 1 foi 1 would nthei roam 

Id the humble vnDia of mj cottsze home, 

1 would not but henr m; mother's voice '. 
I would not but bid her heart rejoice ! 
For &1I the minea of woulth that sleep 

In the bottomlew csvea of the ocean deep. 

G. F. RlCBABDBON. 

Henry, in tbe mean time, arrivini; safe in London, pro- 
ceeded im mediately to join Mrs. Tenby, hia alep-mother, 
who being of a most paraimuniuus dlBpoBilion, had, taken 
mean Jodt^ui^ in an obscure aire«t leadin|^ out of Holborn, 
where the rapacily of the tamllady, and the dishonesty of 
her servants. Boon put her to a much greater expense than 
if slie bad engaged iiandsoine apartments in a more respecta- 
ble quarter of the town. This miscalciJating thrift bat) 
oflen placed her In a similar predicament, but she had not 
the heart to amend it in uny olh^r tvay than by a jealous and 
incessant vigilance over the pnltry details of housekeeping, 
which involved her in perpetual squabbles with all parties. 
' Although Mrs. Tenby bad nowlust some portion of the per- 
Bonai comeliness which had won tho heart of her late hus- 
band, she retained her full share of thai provincial, not to 
say ilhterale vulgarity which Henry had in vain endeavoured 
to correct, and wliich marked her at once for an uneducated 
Virginian. This defect was rendered still more canspicuous 
by a drawling nasal intonation, a pretty free use of the most 
liomely American col loqui alia Ens, and the siuging sound im- 
parted to her ordinary discourse by her invariably leaving 
off with a high nolo, instead of the customary low one of 
tlio English. 

We have staled elsewhere, that notivitltstanding her f'<r- 
mer cruelly to Henry, she bad latterly, but more especially 
iiince he had so easily resigned bis fortune in her favour, en 
tertoined fur him a sort of com|iassionuto adacbromt, coii- 
eidering him, to use her own phraseology, as " little bcittr 
(ban a iiaiiral gump in all tvurldly concerns, and no morf 
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able to fight his own battles, than a cub in a bear-trap, or a 
sqairrei in a rackoon's nest.*' On his own account, there- 
fore, she was not sorry to see him back in London ; bu| 
more especially was she delighted, for her head and hear! 
had been ciphering during the whole of his narratiTe, when 
he stated the hospitable reception he had ejiperieM|d from 
Mark Penguin, the genteel style in which that peonage 
livtid, his independent circumstances, and the friendly invita> 
tion lie had given them to become inmates of Grotto* house^ 
until they could determine their plans, and find a fitting re^- 
dence for themselves. 

^ What !'* she exclaimed, with an animated look, little in 
accordance with her drawling mode of speaking, ^ Hedidn*C 
invite us for a week, or a fortnight, or a month, then, but 
asked us to turn in now, ami not turn out till we are tired ?^' 

^^ Not till we had suited ourselves with a house, if we de- 
termined on settling in the neighbourhck)d,'* said Henry. 

^< Butternuts and codfish ! that^ti prime — that's the pret- 
tiest bit of news, I reckon, I have picked up since I came 
to tho Old Country. Why, the old badger's a warnv one, I 
warrant, and lives like a pretty considerable somebody^ or 
I^d lose a guess ! Well, Henry, the best roof to be' under is 
that which covers another man's house ; and when once I 
scat myself down beneath his, I shan't turn out in a hurry ; 
teli mc on't, if I do! Sure none but a gawk will pay away 
hard dollars for rent, when he may live for nothing, like a 
squatter in a log-hut. What's the vaUy (if his property, d'ye 
reckon? ' How many acres* and how many dollars do they 
fetch him in ? — Got no children, say ? — Joes to coppers 
he'll have none, for his brother, my first husband that was, 
never had any. Ah ! I shall love him mighty bad, I rather 
guess. Well, as I'm alive, 1 long to be jogging, for I'm 
robbed and cheated here, up-stairs and down-stairs, from 
Passamaquoddy to the Mississippi^ as we say in Virginny — 
from Currituck Sound to the Laurel Mountain, as they talk 
in Caroliny." 

"The. greater Mr. Penguin's kindness," said Henry, 
" the more ungenerous would it be in us to take advantage 
of it. An invitation daes not imply domiciliation : but- this 
was an invitation ; we shall npt be justified, therefore, in 
making a lengthened stay. A visit is not a permanent resi- 
dence." 

<* There you go I chopping logic, as if you were cutting 
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|>itch knots for candles, and always taking the side that 
makes against yourself, or else Hwouldn't be you. Why, 
boy, the old one. l^as no doubt got a power of dumps, and 
I'm sure you have little enough, so keep what you 'have, and 
live scot-free while you may ; for ^ gold makes gold,' as 
poor Richard says, ^and the more pence you can save, the 
moMBounds you will have.' " 

" Tou will oblige me very much, now that we are come 
to England," said Henry, *' if you would drop poor Rich- 
ard's sordid maxims, and speak the language of the country, 
instead of this Yankee dialect." 

^^ Rattlesnakes and ringums ! that's a good one I I speak 
real old ginooine Virginny, and that's better, I guess, than 
all the new-fangled rubbish that we shall hear in these parts. 
Railly,you progress at a strange rate. Sordid maxims, for- 
sooth I it would be better for you, if you would profit by them, 
instead of trampqosing about the country, as you did in 
America, attending to every body's concerns but your own ; 
going out wobl-gathering, and coming home shorn. There ! 
that's into you, I reckon ! And pray, boy, when do you 
mean^toset about some business or other for yourself; for 
'twould puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to tell how you mean to 
live on a hundred a-year ? Snecks ! I wish you would recol- 
lect for once what poor Richard says, * no gains without 
pains J then help hands, for 1 have no lands,' Didn't I tell 
you over and over, when we were in the new settlement at 
Johnson's Town, that if you went on spouting and planoing, 
and attending committees for the good of others, you would 
never do any good ft)r yourself? Didn't I remind you, that if 
you would * plough ^eep while sluggards sleep, you would 
have corn to sell and to keep ? " 

" You have never been remiss, I must confess, in incul- 
,cating any of poor Richard's morality, such as it is, and y£t 
I do not feel disposed to become his convert. 1 despise the 
selfish and debasing struggle for wealth that is instilled into 
us, as the primary lesson, and the most important law of life. 
Be satisfied, madam, with knowing, that while I am occu- 
pied, as 1 hope I shall constantly be, to the best of my ability 
for the benefit of others, I cannot be idle; and that while 
I am content with what 1 have, 1 cannot be poor." 

" Only hear him ! Why, this beats all natur ! to think that 
a young man like you, spry and ac-^ii?c, with a power of legs 
and arms, soople as a young catamountain, should think o 
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doing nothing but stray-va-ging about all day like m great hi, 
lazy opossum. As I'm alive, one would think you bad got 
Injun blood in ye. Pretty considerable tejus you'll find such 
a life, or Pd lose a guess. Rich enough with a sneaking 
hundred a-year ! But a quair notion, I reckon, for any one's 
tliat'snot on the cracky order. Why, then, ifyoi^iever 
mean to add more to it, you should take the greater^re of 
what you have, and husband the few hundreds that was saved 
for you during your minority ; and ^ take care of the pence, 
for a small leak will sink a great ship ; and always taking 
out of the meal- tub, and never putting in, soon comes to the 
bottom,' as poor Richard says." 

'< Have you any particular reason for harping on poor 
Richard at the present moment, or may I consider it as only 
a rehearsal of your established lectures ?" 

<^ Why, then, boy, I have a particular reason, and a pretty 
considerable handsome one» 1 conceit. Guess youVe in 
some danger of having the dollars in your pocket knocke<l 
down, faster 'n sixteen more*Il pick 'em up again. So look 
out, and stay to house, while we remain in London, or else 
you'll buy the rabbit, that's all." 

^^ To become intelligible you should avoid enigmas ; but 
you speak in nothing else, therefore you are not intelligible.'' 

^^ So ! you have got to your syllygisms again, have you ? 
Snecks ! you give 'em a terrible good name, for they are migh- 
ty silly, sure enough. Guess you'll understand me presently. 
Recollect young Enoch Clayton? him that' came from 
Kentucky, or somewhere that way, right down east. I sha'nt 
forget in a hurry how he used to drop in of a morning, when 
we were living in the back country, #nd never went away 
without a avfig of warm cider, some loasted apples, hasty- 
pudding and molasses, pumpkin-pie andsweet sarse, or what- 
ever was going, and generally put bis hand into the hickory- 
nut bag before he showed us his back." 

^^ 1 have little recollection of all this, but I shall never for- 
get his jumping into the lake after n)ewiien 1 fell overboard.'' 

" The greater gawk he! for you eati swim like a cork, 
and was never in any more danger than an eel in a trout 
stream." 

*^ Which, however, he did not know when he so generously 
risked his own life to save mine. But what of my friend 
Enoch Clayton ?" 

Why, that he has been such a gawkeyvsuch a naitral, as 
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to go security here in England for a Carolinf man, a Swap- 
per, that he knew down east, who has left him in the lurch ^ 
and so master Enoch has found his way into the Fleet Pri- 
son, that's all. Met his sister, who told me a tamal long 
story all about it, and cried a few, I reckon, before she had 
done it. I told her you were up country, and wouldn't come 
back't^tLondon ; but if she finds you're here, joes to cop- 
pers, she'll beat up your quarters, and have a pull at your 
dollars to get brother Enoch out of limbo." ^X 

<^ I shall save her the trouble of finding me out, for I shall 
immediately go to visit my friend, whose misfortune 1 am 
truly sorry to learn." 

^^ The old one ! 'Tatoes and codfish ! you're joking, 
aurdy." 

^* I never joke, nor if I did would this be an occasion 
for it." 

^^ Torment us all ! who ever heard the like of this ? Guess 
you're mad. Why, boy, he'l 1 pepper your dish for you finely, 
won't leave you a joe in your purse. Henry, I will never 
forgive you, if you go nigh him." 

^^ I should be sorry for that, madam, nor can I believe that 
you would be so unjust ; but as 1 should never forgive myself, 
were I to desert my friend in his hour of need, 1 shall in- 
stantly proceed to the prison in which he is confined/' 

^^ Welt, but Henry, boy, don't do any thing rashly, listen 
to me, sit down a bit ; now don't be oh the huffy order, and 
don't put yourself in a passion." * 

^<I am very seldom in a passion, I wish T could say 
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^^ I want to consult you on a pretty considerable matter, 
so leave me be, don't interrupt me, and keep coolbh a 
few. Why should we stay to throw away our dollars in 
London, when I could pack up my duds and be off to-mor- 
row ; and I dare say brother Penguin will be offended, if 
weVe tejus in showing ourselves up to Grotto-house. 
Snecks I why should we idle away more time, < since the 
used key is always bright,' as poor Richard says, * and the 
sleeping fox catches no poultry, and one to*day is worth two v 

to-morrow.' Guess I sba'nt be sorry to get from this house 
slick right away, fur the servants are little better than down- 
right Mohawks; never learned their catechise, I reckon, for 
they can't keep their hands from picking and stealing. One 
gf 'em, like that Injun-looking gal 1 tool^ from Mr. Briga- 
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dier Mills, when we were away we^ on the seaboard-side : 
what she canU carry away she eats, and what she canU eat 
she carries away. 1 wonder whether these creetura be as 
tejus in Old England as thej^are in New. Torment us all ! 
these helps are the greatest plague in all natar. What say ? 
don't think they are r' 

*^ They may be a plague to those who plague then^ad this 
is natural enough ; but in a general way I should affirm, that 
as good parents make good children, so good masters will 
always make good servants. If you give lower wages than 
others, you must expect to hire a person ef cheaper moral 
character, for those who arc rospectablc know their own 
value ; and if you grudge them their customary perquisites 
and enjoyments, you should not be surprised if they endeavour 
to obtain them furtively. Were we not bliuded by egotism, 
we should see that nothing can be more self- convicting than 
to complain of our servants, since the fault is likely to be 
our own, in the exact proportion of one to the aggregate 
number of all those by whom we consider ourselves mal- 
treated. Habitual murmurers of this stamp are only uncon- 
. sciously exclaiming — Behold! how sordid, selfish, bad-tem- 
pered, and tyrannical must we be ! since the poorest menials, 
whose palpable interest it is to conciliate our regard, cannot 
submit to our caprices, cannot even remain under the same 
roof with OS." ^ 

^^ Hear him, hear him I there you go again ! always taking 
( ' the part of the tatterampallions, or else ^wouldn't be you. 

; Snecks ! you make quite the mischief among the servants 

by indulging them. Spile them all, instead of giving them 
/ a smart rattling now and then, and making 'em junap about 

as spry and active as if they were at a husking." 

^^ But what is this important point upon which you wish 
to consult me ?", 

" What pinfy say ?" 

'* I said point. Madam." 
' ** There you go again ! though you know 1 hate this new- 

fangled way of talking, worse than pizon. Why the pint is 
this, boy, th^t if you go running to help every fool that gets 
into jail, you'll soon have to keep 'em company, and be the 
biggest fool ofthe whole lot. There! that'sinto you, I reckon! 
keep your cash, and your cash'll keep you ; be surety for 
no man'if you wish to be sure of yourself: they who grant 
favours will soon have to ask them : ' remember, that a 
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pIouglimaQ on his legs is taller than a noUeman on his knees/ 
as poor Richard says." 

^^ f wili remember as much oTyoar good advice as I cait, 
without forgetting what is doe to mjself, and toaucb a friend 
as Enoch Clayton.'' 

'< Henry, Henry! only stay to house till to-morrow. Rat- 
tlesnafbs and ringums! he's gone, or else I'm up a tree! 
Well, that beats all nattir, and iV? no more use going 
to stop him in these fits than 'tis to whistle ader a wild 
Mohawk. " 

As there was indeed a calmness and decision in Henry's 
manner, that showed he had made up his mind to a purpose 
from which it would not be easy to deter him, Mrs. Tenby 
made no such attempt, and he accordingly quitted the house, 
and walked at a rapid pace towards the Fleet Prison; think- 
ing with a heavy heart of the misfortune oi bis young friend, 
incarcerated in a stranire country, an<l perhaps without a 
single acquaintance in London to whom he could apply for 
assistance or advice. 

For such meditations, however, but little time was allowed 
him, for as he was nimble in all his movements^, especiaiily 
when engaged upon any mission of benevolence, he had 
quickly reached the Fleet Prison. Just as he gained the 
entrance, his attention was attracted by a young woman^ 
who, while she was being helped to descend from a hackney- 
coach at the gate, sobbed and wept with an hysterical vehe- 
mence that bespoke the utmost extremity of mental anguish. 
Her dress and appearance, which were not those of a Lon- 
doner, but of a respectable country girK andjejiove all, her 
evident misery, kiterested him so deeply, that when she 
staggered into the lobby, supported by a sheriff's officer, he 
inquired from one of the under jailers her name, and the 
cause of her commitment. Referring lo the warrant which 
had been ^lelivered by the bailiff, the man replied, that-her 
name was Lucy Haselgrove, and that she had been arrested 
for a small debt, at the suit of Mrs. Jane Hudson ; adding, 
that the house from which she came proved her to be ^^ a 
dead bad one, spite of her wimpering and whining, and all 
that catterivauHng, which in his opinion was nothing in the 
world but blarney, and sham Abraham*" 

It was one of Henry's characteristics never to pin his faith 
upon any man's sleeve, more especially never to trust dis- 
paraging assertions upon unsifted evidence, but in all things 
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to see, inqaire, judge, believe, and act for himself. A 
glimpse of the unfortunate girPa face, whereon were depicted 
a sorrow and terror that no impostor could assume, instantly 
chased from his mind all the injurious inuendoes of the 
jailer ; while the name that he had heard determined him 
to put some questions to the wretche<l prisoner. Following 
her for this purpose into the lobby, he found her leaning 
upon a small deal-table, with her face buried in her hands, 
crying piteously, and beating the floor with her feet, in all 
the passionate impatience of grief." 

^^ My poor girl !" said Henry, in the most soothing voice 
he could assume, ^^ you seem to be in deep distress ; can 1 
do any thing to assist or comfort you ?'* 

No notice was taken of this inquiry, and when he had 
repeated it in a louder voice, she only replied by an appa- 
rently angry shaking of the unlifted head, and a more rapid 
beating of the feet, as if she despaired of all human succour 
or consolation. 

" Are you Lucy Flaselgrove,' of Roydon, in the New Fo- 
rest ?" inquired Henry. 

At these words the convulsive movements of her body sud- 
denly ceased, she slowly lifled up her head, and throwing 
aside her dishevelled, tear*wetted locks, fixed her eyes upon 
Henry with a wild look of inquiry, as if expecting to see a 
friend ; but being unable to recognise his features, she ut- 
tered a deep sigh, and again sank down upon the table, 
faintly sobbing, " Yes, Sir, yes ; Lucy Haselgrove, of Roy- 
don." 

^' And you were about to be married to my friend, Hodge 
Nettletpp, if I am not mistaken ? You need not reply ; that 
start and that flush of agitation assure me that I have not 
been misinformed. Be of good cheer, Lucy, I will release 
you from this horrid plaice, I will send yoii back to your 
friends at Roydon.'^ 

Uttering an hysterical scream of surprise and joy, the poor 
girl started from her seat, threw herself upon the ground be- 
fore Henry, passionately exclaiming as she clasped her up- 
lifted hands together, <^ The Lord of Heaven, bless and pro- 
tect you, dear, good young gentleman ! Oh .' save me. 
save me ! and I will pray for you to my dying day. Indeed, 
indeed. Sir, I have been cruelly ulsed. I have been silly, and 
thoughtless, and misguided enough, God knows! but 1 
fiQVet meant any harm. 1 am innocent, Sir, I am indeed ['■ 
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^^I firmly believe it from your looks alone," said Henry, 
stretching out his hand to raise her from the ground. The 
action, however, was not so kindly taken as it was meant, 
for the poor girl, recoiling from his touch with a look. of dis- 
trust, exclaimed — ", But who are you, where do you come 
from, and whither do you want to take me ? — 1 beg your 
pardon. Sir, I would not give offence — no, not for the world 
but 1 have; seen enough lately to make me believe that all 
gentlemen are villains." 

Henry quickly succeeded in dispelling these excusable 
misgivings, not only by a countenance and tone of voice 
that even to the most suspicious would have carried instant 
conviction of his benevolence and truth, but by frankly stn- 
ting his acquaintance with Thaxted and its neighbourhood, 
and adding, that if Lucy distrusted the motives of his inter- 
ference, he would immediately withdraw, and intrust her 
liberation tothe agency of his mother. Reassured by these 
declarations, she implored his pardon, and entreated him 
not to leave her till he had heard her story, that she might 
stand justified^ in his eyes, ^nd prove herself worthy of his 
generous intentions. It was some little time before her agi- 
tation would allow her to proceed, but confidence in Henry's 
honour, together with the prospect of her liberation and 
rejoining her friends, having at length restored her to some 
degree of composure, she was enabled to tell her tale, which, 
however distressing to herself, presented a scene of male 
depravity unfortunately but too common. Won by the insi- 
dious attentions and flatteries of Captain Frampton, so 
seductive to a girl in humble life, and trusting to his solemn 
pledge that he would marry her upon her arrival in the me- 
tropolis, the well-meaning, but weak and credulous Lucy, 
clandestinely quitting her home, travelled in the stage to 
London. Here she was met by the Captain, who, still de- 
luding her with the prospect of a marriage, placed her in a» 
infamous houses hoping to effect his guilty purposes before 
she should discover the falsehood and villany of his profes- 
sions. Accident, however, having revealed the real character 
of her abode, indignation and horror inspired her with reso- 
lution commensurate to her danger ; so that the Captain, 
finding the simple, pliable country-girl transformed into an 
angry accuser, who defied his detected artifices, and threat- 
ened him with a public exposure if he persisted in them, 
thought it prudent to abandon a project which he now saw 
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to be both hopeless and hazardous. He acoordingly gave 
her a sum of money to carry her back to Roydon, enjoined 
a profound secrecy upon all that had occurred, made a lame 
apology for the part he had acted, which he attributed to her 
entire misapprehension of his expressions, and immediately 
afterward quitted London for Norfolk, in company with a 
sporting companion. 

The abandoned woman of the house, however, was not 
disposed thus to lose an inmate whom she had marked for 
her victim. Instead of suffering her to depart, she made her 
a close prisoner ; she stole in the niffht-tiine the money that 
had been given to her to convey her home ; every art of 
intimidation, cajolery, and seduction was put in practice to 
bend the unfortunate Lucy to the purposes of her establish- 
ment ; and when all failed, the heartless wretch arrested her 
inmate for board and lodging, partly from a feeling of vin- 
dictive disappointment, and partly in the hope that the ter- 
rors of a jail would speedily. overcome her stubborn scruples. 

Such was the substance of the story narrated by Lucy, not 
without the frequent interrupt r:n of tears, self-exculpalionst 
and indignant arrangements of her betrayer. These emo- 
tions, however, were trifling in vehemence, compared to the 
transport of remorse into u ijch she burst, when Henry in- 
fori^d her that Hmlge, almost broken-hearted at her incon- 
stancy, had enlisted for a soldier ; and when he proceeded 
to state the manner in which his discharge had been pro- 
cured, she again threw herself at the feet of his liberator^ 
and actuajly embraced his knees in the ecstacy of her grati- 
tude. " But, my poor girl," said Henry, as he raised, and 
replaced her in her chair, '" if you were so much attached to 
young Nettletop, as you appear, how cornes it that you de- 
serted him for a comparative stranger ?" 

" Because, Sir, I was a wicked, wicked, wicked girl," 
sobbed Lucy ; " and yet not so wicked neither, but believed 
it to be my duty, because the Captain, — (a base, false-hearted 
fellow, how I hate him now I) promised to do great things for 
our family, and I thought how fine it would be, if I could 
prevent father, now that he is getting old, from working any 
ihore, and let him sit by the fire every day with his pipe and 
pot of Brackenhurst ale. And then I thought how delighted 
mother would be to go to church every Sunday in a silk 
gown, which is what she has set her heart on ever since 
Mrs. Stubbs had one. And then I thought I would ahow 
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Nancy Patching, who was always fleering at me for going to 
be married to a plougbboy : — Nancy is a very pert, stuck- 
up-thing, I can assure you, Sir, or else I shouldn't ha' cared 
— I thought I would show her that I might have a finer gen- 
tleman for my husband than ever she could. But Vm sure 
I cried all the way to Lunnun for thinking of poor Hodge, 
and now Fve lost him for ever, and it serves me quite right, 
for I'm a very vain, good-for-nothing, silly, wicked, wicked 

girl." 

Here she burst into a fresh passion of grief, which Henry 
tried to assuage, by assuring her that her subsequent resolu- 
tion and good conduct had done much to atone for her first 
imprudence, and that her future life might, perhaps, be ren- 
dered more happy, through the stability of character which 
her present painful experience would create. 

Under the impression tBat his imprisoned friend might 
require some immediate pecuniary supply, Henry had, pre- 
viously to his leaving home, replenished his purse. With 
this money he now discharged the demand against Lucy, 
and bidding her remain in the lobby till he returned, pro- 
ceeded into the interior of the prison, where he quickly re- 
cognised Enoch Clayton, who, from the intelligence he had 
received of his absence in the country, was not less surprised 
than delighted to see him. Though the sum for which that 
young man had become security, to obhge'a friend, did not 
exceed his ultimate means, it was beyond the reach of his 
available resources, and IM imprisonment must have conti- 
nued till his funds became disposable, for he was alq|Qst a total 
stranger in England. Henry was the more rejoiced to find 
that the amount was within the compass of his own fortune, 
and though it very nearly exhausted the little accumula- 
tions of his minority, he gave an order upon his agent for the 
sum with much greater pleasure than most men would have 
felt in doubling their property, instead of reducing it to a 
mere trifle. 

Much as they had to say to one another, the colloquy oP 
the friends was a short one ; for Henry felt that Lucy was ^ I 

in no fitting state of mind to be left, nor did he like that she 
should be exposed to the impertinent' curiosity, or coarse 
ribaldry of the inferior prison oflicers. Taking, therefore, a 
hasty leave of his friend, after having given him his address 
at Grotto- iiouse, he returned to the lobby, ordered a hack- 
jiej-coach to be called, and had the pleasure, which none 
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but hearts like his can experience in all its ezquisitenesif of 
handing Lucy into it, freed for ever from the clutches of her 
infamous landlady, an4J uncontaminated by any acquaintance 
with the corrupting interior of a jail. The w»rds *^flat*/' 
and ^^ bubble !** muttered by some of the bystanders around 
the lobby met his ear more than once ; while others, who 
considered him to be the duper rather than the dupe, inti- 
mated by significant winks to one another, that they attri- 
buted his conduct to any thing rather than the benevolent 
feelings in which it originated ; but in the conscious recti- 
tude of his own motives, Henry despised covert surmises, as 
he would equally have done open accusations ; and nothing, 
therefore, disturbed the pure complacency of his heart as he 
drove towards his mother^s lodgings. 

Not a single particle of complacency entered into the 
feelings of that lady when Henry, afler having led Lucy in 
another rooin, went into the parlour to communicate wluit 
he had done, and to hespeak his mother's kindness for their 
new and most unexpected inmate. Averse as she knew him 
to be in general from joke and banter, she could not but 
imagine him to be indulging some momentary badinagCp 
under which impression she exclaimed, *'*' Snecks 1 Henry, 
old birds, like me, are not to be caught with chaff! You're 
poking fun at me, I know you are ; for you would never 
be such a tamal simpleton, as to be fi^udgeoned by a common 
trull and tramper. Guess you're a little on the bamboozling 
order this morning." m 

^' I am sorry, Madam, that you should think me capable 
of uttering an untruth even in jest ; still more so that you 
should imagine poor Lucy to be an improper character ; and 
in order to prove to you that you have done us both an 
injustice, I shall take leave to introduce her to your ac- 
quaintance." 

He was leaving the room for the purpose of conducting 
Lucy into it, when Mrs. Tenby, who saw at once that he 
was in earnest, laid her hand upon his shoulder, and gently 
staying him — for she knew that persuasion was much more 
likely than imperative demeanour to succeed with one of so 
decided a character — ^implored him to furnish her some 
farther explanations before he brought the creature into her 
presence. These were readily given ; and it was with no 
small satisfaction that she learned the trifling amount of the 
dobt discharged, though she failed not to enlarge upon the 
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gross iinprodence of bringing the girl to the house ; a pro- 
ceeding which was sure to subject him to all sorts ofcalum* 
nious imputation from the illiberal.'' 

**' I reverence public opinion too much," said Henry, ^' to 
defy it needlessly. The fear of its censure is most salu- 
tary ; it is a sort of. external conscience that deters many a 
man from open misconduct, as the inward conscience dis- 
suades hini from even concealed offence. But there should 
be bounds to its influence ; and many occasions may arise 
wherein a man ought to have moral courage enough to dis- 
regard it. I have brought Lucy hither, because 1 know no 
other roof beneath which she could be placed without in- 
tsurring a danger from which I am determined to snatch 
her. Any one may defame me and my motives, but no one 
t^an make me infamous but myself; and while I have the 
approbation of my own heart, I may well despise the calum- 
nies of the pmfligates and slanderers who judge of others by 
themselves.'* 

*'* Snecks ! what a tarnal lengthy speech : got it out of a 
^book, that's my guess. Well, boy, 1 know there's no more 
turning you from your purposes, however mischievous they 
may be, than one can turn a bear out of a hemlock wood ; 
and so the creature shall sleep here to-night, and I will con- 
sent that she shall accompany us to Thaxted, upon one con- 
dition, and that is, that we start by the coach to-morrow 
fRorning." 

This proposition was a little finesse on the part of Mrs. 
Tenby, who possessed a certain degree of <Hinning which 
she mistook for acuteness. As Henry had said nothing 
-about Enoch Clayton, she concluded that he had been alto- 
gether forgotten in the absorbing interest excited by Lucy ; 
and knowing that his generosity would prompt him to liberate 
the man who had once ventured his life for him, she had 
assented to his wishes, trusting that her stipulation for de- 
parting on the morrow would prevent all interview between 
the friends, and save Henry's finances from the threatened 
assault.' She would not even trust him out of her sight 
during the remainder of the evening, but sent the servant 
to secure places in the stage-coach^ which, on the following 
day, conveyed them all three in perfect safety to Thaxted. 

That Lucy and her lover may not call upon us for any 
farther notice, we may here state, that Henry made it his 
first business to see honest Hodge, and having resdtated the 
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Malthusian theory, by which he pronounced his auditor it> 
be unjustified in marrying, considering his little, prospect of 
maintaining a family, he proceeded to relate Lucy's history, 
extenuating her indiscretion, extolling the courage and 
firmness which bad fortunately enabled her to return to 
Roydon as piite and tirtuous as when she had quitted it, 
and prophesying, that the experience she had gained would 
render her more prudent and steady than ever she had been 
before. 

^^ As to muster Malthouse,*' said Hodge in reply, ^'hm 
and me doesn^t agree ; seeing whereby, that as our fathers 
and mothers married afore we, why shouldn't us marry a'ter 
they ; and that, I look upon't, there*s no answering. But 
as to what you say about Lucy's being all, the better for 
this little freak, why, there's some gumption in it, and I'll 
give you a proof on't. Di^ you luiow Farmer Patching's 
swish-taD gray mare, that he used to drive in a chay-cart ? 
Well, we put her to plough one day, and she kicked, and 
plunged, and got loose, and jumped over hedge and ditch, 
and ran olf, and two days afler we found her in Shirley 
Pound. Heart ali?e. Sir ! that day's nonsense cured her 
of all her tantrums for ever ; for she had torn her shoulder, 
cut her fetlock, and had little or no feed the whole time ; so, 
when she came back, she took to plough as if she had been 
used to it aH her lifo^ I drive her now sometimes as leader, 
with two yoke of oxen, and a quieter beast never touched 
colkr." 

Henry did not ofier to dispute the justice of Hodge's 
conclusions respecting Lucy, drawn from the premises of 
Farmer Patching's gray mare. He had performed what he 
considered to bo his duty, in advising him lo defer his mar- 
riage until he should be in more prosperous circumstances ; 
but as Hodge was anxious to hasten the wedding, and Lucy, 
grateful for his kindness and constancy, interposed no ob- 
stacle, the ceremony was soon after performed. Henry was 
present at the solemnity, and we have much pleasure ia 
recording, before we proceed with our history, that his pre- 
dictions and Hodge's, as to the future good conduct of 
Lucy, were abundantly justified by the event, 
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CHAPTER V(. 

To show in what maiinei* they felt, when they placed themselves, 
by the power of imagination, in trying circumstances, in the con- 
flicts of duty and passion, or the strife of contending duties; what 
sort of loves and enmities theirs were ; how their grie& were 
tempered, and their full swollen joys abated; how much of Shak- 
speare shines in the great men his contemporaries, and how far, in 
lus divine mind and manners, he surpassed them and all mankinds 

Charles Lamb. 

' Mrs. Penguin and Mrs. Tenby mi^ht be ^considered as 
not unapt representatives of the different styles of beauty in 
English and American women of middle age. The former, 
vrho was indeed so much younger than her visitant, that she 
would have spumed the indefinite term by which we have 
signified her to be no longer in the first bloom of youth, was 
plump almost to an undue rotundity of figure, with a fine 
blooming complexion, blue eyes, and light hair ; a combina- 
tion which, in the country circles, had procured for her the 
reputation of a beUe^ though in London she would hardly 
have obtained any higher praise than that of being a hand- 
some, rustic-looking woman. However brightly the roses 
might have once flourished in Mrs. Tenby's cheeks, they had 
now withered, leaving her oval-shaped face and still hand- 
some features of a clear and uniform, but somewhat sallow 
hue, relieved, however, by a pair of sparkling dark eyes, and 
tresses rather remarkable for their glossy raven hue than 
their profusion. In figure she was tall and thin, exhibiting 
at the same time a more sinewy strength than accords with 
English notions of feminine delicacy and beauty. 

Little as was the external resemblance between the two 
ladies, there was still less consirailarity in their characters, 
and it might therefore have been surmised, that the compact 
of amity, composed of such discordant elements, would not 
be of very long continuance ; but Mrs. Tenby, being by no 
means of an unaccommodating disposition where her inte- 
rests were concerned, and having, moreover, toogreata reve-* 

rence for poor Richard's maxims to quarrel with her bread- 
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and-butter, felt not the smallest dispoution to sacrifice her 
gratuitous peek and perch, (to use her own phrase,) from 
considerations of idle punctilio. Having penetration enough 
to discover from a few casual hints which Mrs. Penguin 
suffered to escape on the subject of her dialect and her dress, 
the real state of that lady'a feelings towards her, she pru- 
dently resolved to remove all objections that might interfere 
with the length of her visit. As to her language, indeed, 
she declared it to be the true " raal old Virginny,'^ which, 
in spite of all Henry*s attempts at its correction, she would 
not and could not adapt to the foolish fashions of tho Old 
Englanders ; but as to her economical mode of dressing, that 
should not annoy any body ; she had no money, not she, to 
throw away upon the extravagant vagaries of fashion ; she 
hated visiters and visiting ; if they would only ^ leave her 
be,*' and give her a room to herself, she would retire to it 
when strangers came to the house, decline all invitations in 
which she might be included, and interfere with nobody, since 
there was nothing she liked so mueh as a quiet domestic life. 
In the apprehension that even these concessions might not 
be considered sufficient, she took care to hold out a prospect 
of her removal, without however pledging herself to any de£- 
nite period. 

All the facilities towards a mutual good understanding, 
and her own lengthened visit, which the prudent Mrs. Tenby 
was thus anxious to. afford, were in danger of being rendered 
%Hgatory by a most unexpected allusion to the scantiness of 
h^r own finances, and the still more limited means of Henry. 
Much as Mrs. Penguin had been captivated by the latter in 
their short acquaintance, her more influencing motives for 
inviting him to the house had been the belief in his wealth, 
the probability that this would bo attested by some sort of 
equipage and display, and the prospect of the gentili^ which 
. would be reflected upon themselves frcm such respectable 
and opulent connexions To have this glittering day-dream 
kicked down at once, like the golden reverie of Alnaschar ; 
to find that Mrs. Tenby possessed but a very moderate share 
of fortune to atone for her liberal portion of vulgarity, was 
indeed a sore trial for Mrs. Penguin's patience ; while even 
those personal recommendations of Henry, which had in the 
first instance so won upon her heart, seemed to lose some 
portion of their bloom, beauty, and wonder, now that she 
contemplated him as a comparative pauper, instead of iiis 
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beitig gifted with all the fascinatioDs and nlagical influences 
which she attributed to the young and handsome possessor 
of a large fortune. 

Aware that she herself had been the principal agent in 
circulating the rumour of Henry's opulence throughout the 
neighbourhood, and magnifying its amount, she determined 
to shift the responsibitity as much as possible from h^r 
own shoulders, by throwing the whole blame upon her hap- 
less husband. Thus inculpated, the poor geologist r^.eated 
in his defence the exact words made use of by Henry, j^mely, 
that he was in independent circumstances, a phrase upon 
which his wife had built up a superstructure not less magni- 
ficent than visionary, but which Mrs. Tenby demolished in 
an instant, by declaring that Henry, utterly incapable of any 
misrepresentation, even by innuendo, still less of a direct 
falsehood, was of such unexpen^ive habits, and of so philoso- 
phical a turn of mind, that he considered a hundred a year a 
perfect independence. True as this might be, she added, 
so far as his own personal wants were concerned, the term 
could scarcdy be applied with propriety to any one who, like 
Henry, was apt to consider the need of others much more 
than his own. 

^ All this afforded little consolation to Mrs. Penguin, who, 
in addition to her injimediate sources of vexation foresaw, ' 
that she would be placed in a very awkward dilemma, when 
the vulgarity of Mrs. Tenby and the poverty of Henry should 
be bruited about the neighbourhood. She felt that she occu- 
pied a false position in society, and was exposed to all the 
annoyances that such a situation was sure to engender. In 
fact, she feared any imputation, of whatever nature, that 
might occasion a scrutiny into her early life, since the di- 
vulgement of that ante-connubial lapse from virtue^ to which 
we have already slightly alluded, but which she had hitherto 
succeeded in keeping a profound secret, would probably oc- 
casion her instant exclusion from those circles into which she 
bad crept, at no small expense of time and trouble. Any 
such discovery, too^ was likely to mar for ever her projects 
of getting her husband's whole fortune secured to her by 
will. This was the real motive of all her affected fondness, 
of her feigned subservience but real domination ; for her ex- 
travagance and love of pleasure rendered money necessary 
to tier, and the great disparity of their ages authorized her in 
looking forward to a period when she should be enabled to^ 
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enjoy the wealth she coveted, and follow the impulses of her 
passions, without the incumbrance of an old husband. 

On all these accounls she felt the predicament in which 
she was placed to be a very delicate one, and even began to 
question the necessity, or at all events, the prudence, of unde- 
ceiving the neighbourhood as to Henry ^s imputed wealth. 
To sustain the delusion, however, it wa^ necessary that lie 
himself should become an accessory in her plans, a point 
which she lost all hope of accompHshing from the first mo- 
ment after having stated the dilemma in which she had un- 
wittingly placed herself. ^' No consideration on earth,*' said 
Henry, *^ shall ever induce me to lend myself to the esta- 
blishment of an erroneous impression ; believing, as I do, 
tliat he who is ashamed of his poverty would be proud of bis 
riches, I could have no wish to conceal my real circum- 
stances. When, therefore, I said I was in independent cir- 
cumstances, I used a common, but foolish, because indefi- 
nite phrase ; I should have stated my real income ; for where 
misconstruction may arise, we cannot be too explicit. I am 
sorry for the misapprehension to which I have so uninten- 
tionally given rise, and as my silence might occasion its con- 
tinuance, I shall omit no opportunity of explaining and cor- 
recting it.** 

Mrs. Penguin, who had tact enough to perceive that be 
was inexorable in all his rightful purposes, did not ask him, 
as she had first intended, to collude with her in supporting 
the false opinion of his wealth, especially as he offered to 
take upon his own shoulders tiie whole blame of the mistake 
that had sprung from his ambiguous expression. Vexed as 
she was at his determination to undeceive tlie neighbourhood, 
she could not help respecting the uncompromising firmness 
of his character, contrasting, as it did, with the weak plia- 
bility of her husband, whom she could mould to any purpose 
that she pleased, and whom she secretly despised even for 
yielding to her own caprices. 

It has been said, that the faulty invariably hate those who, 

being free from their own errors, ofier to them a perpetual 

> 'though involuntary reproach. This is not always the case. 

Mrs. Penguin, for instance, who was herself a most lax ob- 
server of the truth, could not help honouring Henry on ac- 
count of his scrupulous regard for veracity, as much aft she 
had admired him for his inflexibility of purpose. Being her- 
self a woman of strong, though unregulated and misdirected 
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mind, she could sympathize to a certain extent with ode 
who^e energies were devoted to better purposes. Penguin's 
frivolity and imbecility, when brought in daily and immediate 
contrast with Henry's superior faculties and personal recom^ 
mendations, seemed to justify her increiasing contempt of her 
husband, and almost to sanction that growing attachment for 
their visitant which she now began to indulge with all the 
recklessness of an unprincipled mind, and all the ardour of 
a prurient temperament. At first, indeed, she had aban- 
doned herself to her infatuation without contemplating any 
thing criminal, but^ she felt not the smallest disposition to- 
check her career, even when she saw that it pointed to a 
guilty conclusion. The prospect of this consummation, 
however, worked a very marked change in her demeanour, 
for whereas, she had hitherto been open and unguarded in 
her familiar intercourse with the object of her undeveloped 
affection, calling him always Henry, or dear Henry, and 
suffering the presence of her husband to make no alteration 
in her deportment, she began, when her passion assumed an 
, illicit character, to exhibit a pointed coldness and reserve 
towards him when Penguin was in the apartment, generally 
terming him Mr. Melcomb, and often affecting an indifference 
that seemed to be altogether unconscious of his presence. 
In the hearing of her spouse, too, she became more than 
usually moral and sentimental, inveighing with great bitter* 
Dess against those female detinquents who proved unfaithful 
to their marriage vows ; thanking heaven that shO) was blessed 
with a good husband, and generally ending with some virtu- 
ous and sententious precept in the Joseph Surface vein» 
which hypocritical assum(>tions of superior morality were as 
r^uiarly followed by the usual ejaculations from the husband 
of ^^ faithful creature! — ^Miigh principled woman l" and 
^* exemplary wife !** 

For the constraint thus put upon her feelings she took 
ample satisfaction when alone with Henry, by giving him to 
understand her thorough contempt for her husband, to 
which, as her depraved wishes gathered strength, she added 
such lures, blandishments, and seductive fkscinations, as ah^ 
thought best calculated to inflame his passions, and win him 
to her purposes. That he would have acruples of conscience, 
that he would not be entrapped without a'struggle to escape,^ 
she ftilly expected, (W>m that high principle of honour and 
Siicred respect for virtuOi which, upon all occi^ious, he e^^ 
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faibited, and which, in so young a man, she set down for a 
squeamish and fastidious puritanism. She relied, however, 
upon her powers of inveiglement, against which she believed 
that no puritan, more especially a young one^ could be proof ; 
and perhaps it might have been difficult to find another who 
would have resisted her temptations with sucli an invincible 
firmness as Henry. Such, indeed, was the simplicity of his 
own heart, that for a long time, h(»wever he might he sur- 
prised at her inconsistent laxity of discourse and demeanour, 
he was preserved from her bewitchments by not understand- 
ing their aim and import. Henry, moreover, had a deep, 
heart-pervading reverence for the female character, looking 
upon woman as the redeeming portion of humanity,^whose 
purity, disinterestedness, truth, and sweetness, hallowed our 
comoion nature, and made angelic expiation for the gross-< 
ness, the vices, and the grovelling propensities of the other 
sex. Woman was to him a sort of earthly deity, whom it 
was religion to love with that ennobling worship which is 
alone worthy of its object when it leads to an imitation of 
her virtues. He could not have outlived his solemn convic- 
tions of the general purity anr) truth of woman, without 
feeling that his own blood was polluted ; that all the beauty 
and blossom of life, all the charms and sanctities of exist- 
ence had withered away ; that hope and joy were for ever 
dead within him ; that be had, in fact, survived his own 
heart. 

Cherishing in his bosom such a high and holy faith in female 
virtue, he did not for some time suspect the nature of the 
advances by which he was assailed ; thoujgrh he had no sooner 
marked the inconsistency of (Vlrs. Penguin's demeanour when 
in the presence or in the absence of her husband, than he 
began to despise her for her hypocrisy, and to avoid, with an 
instinctive apprehension, those opportunities for their being 
left alone together, which she was perpetually seeking to ere* 
ate. Henry was not insensible (what young man ever was 
BO ?) to the influences of female beauty, especially when all 
its blandishments and allurements were put forth to capti- 
vate him ; but his exalted sense of honour, his unassailable 
Bteadfastness of principle, would not allow him to regard the 
wife of the friend in whose house he was living, with any 
other admiration than that which he might have innocently 
bestowed upon a beautiful statue. It was, besides, the morale 
XuHieT than the personal attractions of woman, that capti^ 
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vated his regard ; when this sanctifying grace was gone^ 
nothing beautiful was led ; and to be a confessed wanton 
was, in the eyes of Henry, to be no less repulsive in person 
than hateful in mind. 

Never, therefore, would he have fallen a victim to the 
seduction of an adulteress, even had not his bosom at this 
period become gradually sanctified by a pure love, calculated 
to expel from it every licentious thought. Short as had been 
his abode in London, and actively as he had been employed, 
his mind had perpetually reverted to Emily Welbeck ; to 
their pleasant rambles in the neighbourhood of Southamp- 
ton ; to their brief interviews at Thaxted ; to the universal 
and enthusiastic praises that attested her amiability, charity, 
and virtue ; to the mournful, deserted-looking old Manor- 
house wherein she lived in almost cloistered sequestration : to 
the patient sorrow that sate upon the marble beauty of her 
features. Such a combination as this was especially adapted 
to address itseirto the heart and the imagination of Henry^ 
Happy and obtrusive beauty mig^it have won his passing 
admiration, but meek loveliness pining in seclusion, and 
apparently striving to alleviate its secret grief by the practice 
of benevolence towards others, and a filial devotedness to 
an eccentric, unamiable father, presented a union of duty, 
of charms, and of sorrow, which, when it had once taken 
possession of his bosom, speedily entwined itself arounil 
every fibre of his heart. It may hardly be necessary there- 

I fore to state, that the Manor-house was one of the first 

I places which he visited after his return to Thaxted ; and yet 
he did not venture upon this measure without some degree 
of apprehension, for understanding Welbeck to be a way- 
ward and capricious being, who formed sudden dislikes, and 

^ stood not upon the smallest ceremony in expressing them, 
he dreaded lest a splenetic interdict should be put upon his 
future visits. By a fortunate chance, Welbeck was not only 
in a gracious mood when he called, but disposed to be par- 
ticularly cordial towards one who had in some degree ad- 
vanced bis interests, by being an active supporter of the 
fair. Henry was farthermore destined to be lucky in this 

k. visit, at least in the first part of it, by ingratiating himself 
upon another subject. A volume of plays which £mily had 
been reading to her father occasioned the conversation to 
turn upon the draipatists of the olden times ; Welbeck ex- 
claimed, with an elevation of style, and an animated mannej 
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that seldom failed him when discussfing such topics, <' Ha, 
Sir ! do you talk of the mighty masters, of tlie spirit-stirring 
magicians, of the intellectual giants who immediately pre- 
ceding, or accompanying the advent of our glorious Shak- 
speare, wielded the human passions like thunderbolts, elec- 
trifying with fire and light the new mental world that they 
had created ? What should you know of those stars of the 
poetical sky? how caii you appreciate the beauty of the 
spheres in which they moved ? you who, in our first inter- 
view, professed yourself to be an utilitarian, and who there- 
fore, as 1 presume, would measure every thing by the me- 
chanical hne and rule of dry usefulness, or reduce it to a 
precise standard of value ; you who would, doubtless, share 
the sentiment of the elder Knowell in the play, when he 
condemned his son for 

^ ^ * Dreaming on nought but idle poetry, 

That oaeleM and unprofitable art. 
Good unto DODO, but least to the professors !' 

And yet, Sir, if you can speak admiringly of these divine 
artists, there may he ultimate hope of you, even when you 
.would depreciate their art." 

*< You have quite mistaken me," said Henry; ^^I spoke 
ot the admiration tbey had excited in others rather than in 
myself; for my education in a remote settlement in America 
has prevented my ever having had access to these writers, nor 
did I undervalue their art when it is directed, as it ever should 
be, to high moral purposes. Most true it is, that I prefer the 
useful learning which, when it enlightens our understanding, 
may enable us practically to meliorate the lot of humanity, 
to those vain studies which feed the vanity of erudition, 
although their empty sound is but as that of a tinkling 
cymbal." 

^< Why, this is something, young man, but we will not be 
content with so poor and cold a suffrage. I will lend you 
some of these noble old dramatists. See ! do they not look 
venerable upon yonder shelf, those goodly quartos in their 
plain dark covers ? You shall read them, that, instead of this 
negative praise, you^ may have warrant for becoming a true 
and zealous worshipper of poetry. If you like spirit-stirring 
themes, that shall make your heart' leap as at the blast of a 
irumpet ; if you ever wish to escape from yoyrself, to tear 
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awfty your thoughts from remorse for the past, or apprehen- 
sion for (he future, this should be your only reading," 

^^ Possessing my soul in uninterrupted tranquillity, Tneed 
not any stimulants to draw me from self-reflection, nor do I 
find any delight in the tumult of violent sensations. That is 
to me the best poetry which, appealing to the heart rather 
than to the head or the imagination, incites us through its 
pleasurable medium to the performance of our dutes ; teach- 
ing us, that the purest and most acceptable homage which 
we can offer to the Deity, is to love and benefit, to tl^ utmost 
of our ability, all our fellow-creatures." 

" I fear, Sir," said Emily, addressing herself to Henry, 
<^ that so far from- finding that pure and lofly morality, which 
I agree with you in thinking the noblest consummation of 
poetry, you lyill, when perusing our older dramatists, dis- 
cover much to pardon in the grossness of an imperfectly 
civilized age. I am myself oflen revolted, nor should { 
ever take down these volumes but to oblige my denr father, 
who dotes upon them, to the exclusion of all other lite- 
rature." 

" Why, my chiklf why ? Because they are the sole ma- 
gicians, whose potent spells can silAice the whisperings that 
I would not hear, can cast forth devils from my bosom, can 
conjure me for a while out of myself, can even sometimes — " 

**And yet," exclaimed Emily, eagerly interrupting her 
father, as if anxious to prevent the conclusion of his speech, 
*' Mr. Melcomb will find little of this potent agency in the 
simple and unimpassioned Heywood, whose plays I hold in 
my hand. He will say, perhaps, that he occasionally exalts 
his heroines to a romantic and unnatural pitch of excellence ; 
but this is surely a generous and pardonable fault, springing 
as it does from the enthusiasm of virtue. If writers cannot 
paint our frail humanity as it really is, it is better for all par- 
ties that women should be drawn as angels rather than as 
devils ; and I should not like Mr. Melcomb to begin with 
any author that might give disparaging notions of our sex." 

The sudden thought, that what she had been saying might 
be construed to have some oblique reference to herself and 
her auditor, brought a blush over the transparent alabaster 
of her features, as she cast her eyes timicliy down to the 
ground. Henry, who fully appreciated the delicacy and 
purity of her sentiments, thought, as he gazed upon her, that 
he had never seen a more bewitching union of moral s^nd 
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personal beauty; and it was therefore with a correspondent 
admiration and earnestness that he exclaimed ;— ^^ Entertain 
no apprehensions on my account, for you yourself have fur- 
nished me a sufficient antidote against any such poisonous 
insinuations. In all things I endeavour to think and act 
for myself; and upon this point, more than any other, I will 
never, never suffer myself to be seduced from my faith !'' 

An ennobling sentiment, of whatever nature, instantly 
afieeted the feelings of Emily, accustomed as she was to 
hear few from her father, but such as w«re of a grovelling 
and misanthropical tendency. Upon the present occasion, 
her heart swelled with a proud pleasure, and a tear trembled 
beneath their lids as she raised her eyes, and threw a timid 
but approving glance at Henry. Momentary as it was, it 
conveyed the whole history of her heart. It was so felt and 
so understood by Henry ; and from that instant, though their 
passion had never been translated into words, they knew 
themselves to be mutual lovers. 

To relieve herself from the embarrassing silence that en- 
sued, Emily plunged into another subject, talking eagerly, 
and at first not vei^ coherently, abo^t the occurrences at 
Hordle Cliff, the return #f Lucy Hazelgrove to her friends, 
and her reconciliation with young Nettletop, of all which 
she had heard, and had been delighted beyond measure witli 
Henry's generous conduct in those transactions, though she 
dared not trust her tongue with any present expression of 
her approbation. Her companion was but too happy to 
prolong the conversation, whatever turn it might take, espe- 
cially as they now pursued it without interruption from Wel- 
beck, who, as soon as they ceased discoursing on the old 
dramatists, sate apart, in a silent, moody abstraction, which 
gradually assumed the appearance of a painful, agitating 
feverie. His brows were knit together, be gazed around 
l^im, sometimes with a vacant scowl, sometimes with a look 
of restless, searching apprehension ; he bit his lips, his hands 
clenched and opened themselves as if involuntarily, he ut- 
tered a half-suppressed groan, and, starting from his chair, 
paced up and down the room igrith hurried steps and a be- - 
wildered air. Emily« who, notwithstanding her delighted 
interest in the conversation she was maintaining, had anx- 
iously watched her father's rising emotions, took down a 
playbook that had been promised to Henry, and presented 
it to him as if to intimate that he should depart. This he 
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was about to do, when Welbeck, intercopting him in his 
progress towards the door abruptly, exclaimed, " You have 
forests in America, have jou not, young man t vast, dark, 
primeval, boundless forests, almost impenetrable, or at least 
but rarely trodden by any human foot. Now and then, as I 
have been told, some forlorn wretch, who hath within him 
* undivulged crimes, unwhipt of justice,' will betake* himself 
to these^ilent wildernesses, and, being safe from the pur- 
suit of avenging man, and brought inta communion with 
Nature in all her loneliness and sublimity, will escape from 
the tormenting stings of conscience, and even taste tran- 
quillity, if not happiness." 

^* I do not think," replied Henry, ^^ that solitude is good 
for man, whether innocent or guilty. I have heard of gloomy, 
and, perhaps, criminal beings who, having fled into the som- 
bre depths of forests, have been so maddened into misan- 
thropy, that they have waged indiscriminate w^r against 
their species, until they themselves were finally hunted down 
like wild beasts. Of some, however, I have been told, who, 
turning anchorites, have found in those woody recesses a 
peace and repose that were denied to them in the world : 
and I can* well believe it ; for I imagine that any offender 
who is sincerely contrite, and has atoned for his misdeeds 
to the utmost of his ability, may commit himself, even to a 
lonely hermitage, with a fair prospect of being reconciled 
to Heaven and to himself" 

" No, no, not for me is there any such hope, never, never !" 
muttered Welbeck, in a tone and with a look of fierce bit- 
terness. " The dreariest desert and the most forlorn wil- 
derness would reject him who has the eldest first-born curse 
upon his head." 

*' Here is the book, Sir, here,^' said Emily, in much agi- 
tation, speaking loud, as if to drown her father^s voice, and 
hurrying Henry towards the door, which she iiastily shut 
behind her, and then continued in a lower tone. " You 
must take no notice of my dear father, nor pay the smallest 
heed to what he says» should you ever see him in these moods, 
for his feelings are so sensitive, and are sometimes thrown 
into such a state of morbid excitement by poring upon these 
dramas, that as he quotes the passages that have struck him, 
he will almost fancy himself the real character he is repre 
senting, and be as much overcome as if he hiid actually com- 
mitted the crimes of these tragic heroes. It is a distressing 
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senaibiiity, and a» it has giTen rise to much idle talk, you 
need not mention what ^ou have seen or heard. Good 
morning, Sir, good morning ; excuse this unceremonious 
dismissal. I must return to my dear father ; he will be quite 
calm airain when the momentary illusion has passed away/' 
Plenry took his leave, and Emily was about to hasten back, 
when she saw old Wiverley, the . clerk, approaching with a 
letter. Not choosing that he should see her father in his 
present agitated state, she said she would herself deliver the 
letter, and returned into the parlour for that purpose. Wel- 
bcck had sunk into* a chair, exhausted by the vehemence 
of his emotions ; his head was resting on his hand, and 
the perspuration was visible upon bis forehead. As his < 
daughter entered, he raised himself upright in his seati 
and pressing his hand upon his bosom, said in a low, hollow 
▼Dice, 

^^ Astonishment, 
Fear and amazement, beat upon my heart, 
Even as a madman beats upon a drum.*' 

Thinking it might turn the current of his thoughts, she 
placed the letter before him, when he exclaimed with a start 
'^*'* Ha ! has the post come in ? Where are the newspapers ? 
where arc the newspapers ?*' 

'^ I suppose the servant is drying them below ; I dare say 
tliey will be brought up presently." 

'^ Child, child ! let them be given to me instantly, whether 
wet or dry. .1 will break no seal, 1 will read nothing till I 
Jiave seen them " As he spoke he rang the bell with a 
fretful impatience, not new to Eniily, who, although she 
was utterly unable to divine the reason, knew that her un- 
happy parent had, for many years, daily pored over the ad- 
vertisements in the papers with a tremulous anxiety, and was 
ever nervous and irritable until he had completed this pro- 
cess. The papers were brought to him ; he ran over the 
advertisements in a rapid general glance at first, and then 
deliberately one by one, appearing to breathe more freely, 
and to wear a more composed and assured look when he 
had gone through them all. After a pause of some continu- 
ance, during which he seemed to be struggling to throw off 
the dismal dreams by which he had been oppressed, he 
opened the letter, his countenance brightening, and his voice 
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agaiD becoming animated, as he exclaimed, ^'Emy, n^ 
dariing, these are pleasant tidings, and they come at a sea- 
sonable moment to dispel these hypochondriacal visions by 
which I am haunted. Here is a letter from the Earl of 
Latchmore ; Lord Fawley is better, there are even hopes 
that he may recover without proceeding to the South of 
Europe. Ha ! this is well, this is well ! my plans for ad- 
vancement, the hopes of my latter life, the reward of all my 
sufferings, of all my offences, shall yet be realized, and I 
shall not have coiled snakes round my heart in vain ! My 
desk, my desk ! I will write instantly to the Earl to con- 
gratulate him ; and mind, Emy, that we drink poor Faw- 
ley's health after dinner. Were it the last glass that I should 
ever taste, I would quaff it cheerfully to such a toast. — Quick, 
quick! my desk"!" 



CHAPTER V. 

This my mean task would bo 
As heavy to me as 'tis odious, but 
The mistress whom I serve quickens what's dead. 

Oh ! she is 
Ten times more gentle than heir father's crabbed, 
And he's composed of harshness. 

The Tempest. 

NoTHD76 SO much sharpens the apprehension, nothing 
renders a man more quick-sighted and penetrative, than love. 
In general, it might be said that Henry was slow to perceive 
and take advantage of circumstances that tended merely to 
his own benefit, but no sooner did he discover that he might 
obtain an easy passport to the Manor-house, through the 
medium of these old plays, than he began to study them 
with a diligence in which his heart had at least as much share 
as his head. From Emily's conversation, as well as from 
what he had himself observed, he gathered, that although 
Welbeck might be occasionally excited and overcome by cer- 
tain passages appealing to some secret remorse or fear that 
disturbed his conscience, he in genera] derived a solace from 
the perusal of these works, since they covld frequently ah 
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stract him from himself, without touching the «ore place in 
Ins heart. By attending to this peculiarity, by adecting for 
the subjects of his conversation such plays as were conver- 
sant with the gentler passions, and avoiding the more revok- 
ing scenes of crime, anguish, and remorse, he contrived to 
engage Welbeck in long and frequent dramatic discussions, 
with only very rare ebullitions of the passionate and self^ac-^ 
cusing nature, which we described in our last chapter. 
When these did occur, Henry instantly withdrew from the 
room, so that Welbeck, not less pleased with -the discre- 
tion, than with the intelligence and ardour of his young 
pupil, for such he called him, invited him frequently to the 
house, and seemed never more happy than when he could 
closet him in his own little room over Uie entrance porch, 
aftd take down, for their moming^s lecture, some dark old 
quarto, from amid the loaded fire-arms which this singular 
and suspicious being constantly kept ready for his defence, 
though no one but himself ever dreamt of attack or danger. 
In the part that Henry thus acted, there was nothing dis- 
ingenuous, nothing inconsistent with the strictest veracity, 
for he neither praised nor consuredi except in perfect ac- 
cordance with his own convictions. Although he wished to 
ingratiate himself with his companion, and almost feared to 
irritate by contradiction a temper so morbidly sensitive, he 
neither scrupled to difier from him at times, nor to maintain 
his own opinions, temperately but (irmlf ; and Welbeck, 
who, like all strong-minded men, hated servile assentations, 
and liked a controversy, however earnest and eager, upon a 
favourite topic, loved his pupil the better for his independent 
way of thinking, and his courage and talent in asserting it. 
Upon subjects essentially dramatic, such as the beauty of 
the language, the skill with which the characters or the fnble 
were developed, or the merits of the respective authors, they 
seldom differed ; for Henry, mistrusting his own judgment, 
was willing to defer to one whose reading bad been so much 
more extensive ; but upon points of morality they generally 
disagreed, and as Henry would not reoede an inch from any 
position of this nature that he had once taken, their discus- 
sions sometimes became sufficiently warm and animated to 
assume the appearance of disputes, and to alarm the timid 
Emily. Welbeck was of a misanthropical turn, ever im- 
puting the most sordid and selfish motives to the actions of 
mankind, and muntainingt that as life was a mere struggle, 
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a son of gladiatorial arena, in whicb each individual anat 
either conquer or be crushed, ever; raao was jostified in 
waging a Hlf-defonsive war against hia species. This he 
affirmed to be the general Byslem of Nature, appealing, in 
confirmation, to tlie animal world, where each class preyed 
incesantlf upon the other, and mutual destruction was the 
ordained system of existence. "Or, if you want human 
testimony," would he sometimes exclaim with a peculiar 
taunting tone, that left it in doubt whether he spoke aerioualy 
or ironically, " What say the masters, the moral dissectors, 
who have probed humanity to the quick, and found it rot- 
ten ?" And he would then pour forth misantbropieal quo- 
tations from the rich dramatic storehouse of his memory, 
with a profusion, and in a triumphant mood, that were appa- 
rently meant to overwhelm his young opponent 

Henry, however, wiio was not of a disposition to be either 
lioodwioked by sq)histry, or silenced by declamation, ex- 
posed the fallacy of imputing to an author the immoral sen- 
timents whicb be might think it characteristic to assign to 
rogues and fools, who were besides generally self-punished 
by their profligacy ; he eagerly upheld the nobleness and 
dignity of man, and stigmatized the slanderous insinuations 
of the misanthropist, as (rsason against human nature, and a 
blaspheming of the Deity, by disparaging his most perfect 
work, the only one formed in hie own image. 

With tbeae sentiments, however diametric ally opposed to 
Ills own, Welbeck did nnt seem to be seriously offended, 
though he might warmly controvert them ; viewing them 
rather, with a compassionate regard, ae the generous delusion 
of inexperienced youth, confessing that he had once enter- 
tnincd somewhat similar notions himself, anil predicting that 
time and intercourse with the world would turn all this milk 
of human kmdneas into bitterness, just as swoet wine is 
changed into vinegar by age and exposure lo the elcmenis. 
With some such sinister prophecy he generally concluded 
the discussion, never closing it, however, whhout inviting his 
oponent to an early renewal of his visit. 

At these colloquies Gmily wan nDcn pri^annt, sometimes 
taking a share in them, though her liini^l, rt^iiring nature, and 
her dread of her father's morbid excitaliiliiy, rarely allowed 
her to follow up her arguments in defence of human virtue 
with half the zeal that she felt. So earnest an advocate as 
Henry, however, needed no coadjutor; and she was well 
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content to sit listening to his noble sentiments, her counter 
nance beaming with a radiant satisfaction, and her heart 
throbbing with an emotion that often brought tears of pleasure 
into her eyes, at (he expression of his high and holy thoughts, 
every one of which, as it fell from his lips, struck and thnlled 
upon a correspondent chord within her own bosom. Some- 
times, when he called at the Manor-house, the Justice would 
be absent in the performance of his magisterial duties, or on 
other affairs of business; and upon these occasions the 
young lovers, for such they had now decidedly become, un- 
assailed by any worldly or hateful maxims that might clasli 
with their congenial sympathies, indulged in an unrestrained 
interchange of thought, probing one another's minds, and 
cadh mind becoming daily more enamoured of the purity, 
disinterestedness, benignity, and exalted virtue that it disco- 
vered in the other. Where there are differences to adjust, 
dissimilarities to reconcile, or any contrarieties of character 
to bring into harmony, love is slow and balancing in its pro- 
gress ; but where it springs from a kindred excellence, and 
a perfect congeniality of thought and feeling, it is generally 
of rapid growth. Such wae^ths progress of the passion that 
had sprung up to maturity and deeply.rooted itself in the bo- 
soms of Henry and Emily, in a space of time that would have 
been inadequate to the production of such an effect, but for 
its affinity with the soil Ihat produced it, and with the ele- 
ments by which it was nurtured. 

It has been said, in the earlier part of our history, that 
Henry was a convert to the doctrines of Malthus : and as he 
disdained to inculcate a moral restraint that be did not prac- 
tise, he would not have held himself warranted to marry, if 
the incompetency of his means rendered it probable that the 
community might be burthened to support his family, should 
he have one. This consideration alone, by whatever tempta- 
tions to love he might have been assailed,' would have de- 
terred him from bestowing his affections upon a person no 
richer than himself; but in the case of Miss Welbeck, 
whose father was notoriously wealthy, such an objection 
could not apply. . Lamentably deficient in worldly wisdom, 
and considering rather the abstract fitness of things, than the 
usages of society, especially of the opulent, he deemed it for- 
tunate that Welbeck could help out his scanty income with 
such a portion to Emily as might raise it to a competency. 
What its amount should be, was to himself perfectly indif- 
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ferent ; upon this point he was willing to refer every thing r 
to the generosity of Welbeck, or the wishes of his daughter ; / ^ 
and knowing himself to be utterly incapable of fostering a / 
single sordid or selfish thought, it never entered into the con- ■ 
templation of the single-hearted Henry, that .such motives ^' 
might be imputed to Mm, or that there could be any impro- 
priety in his becoming a candidate for Miss Welbeck's hand. ^ ^ 

Sanctioned as he thus considered it to be by principle, as 
well as favoured by circumstances, he abandoned himself to 
the fascinating impulses of a first love, though not without 
occasionally feeling its anxieties and misgivings. Rumours 
of Emily's intended marriage to Loi4 Pawley had not been 
whispered about the neighbourhood without reaching his ear, 
for he had now become inquisitive as to every thing that bore^//^ 
reference to his passion; but the report of his Lordship's /« ^< '^>n^ 
alarming illness and intended departure for the continent, 
dispelled his apprehensions ; nor could he believe that 
Emily, the very soul of sincerity and truth, if she bad been be- 
trothed to another, would^ have bestowed upon him those 
little tokens of preference and regard, which, however unim- 
portant in their nature, and however consistent with the most 
bashful modesty and reservei carried a sweet and secret con- 
viction til his heart, that he was not altogether indifferent 
to her. 

His confidence in the integrity of his mistress was soon to 
be put to a severer trial than any that might arise from the 
circulation of these blind rumours. Mrs. Penguin, whose 
criminal passion had been daily gathering strength since 
Henry had become an inmate of Grotto-hoose, and whose 
faculties were sharpened by suspicion, was not long in disco- 
vering the secret attraction that carried him so often to visit 
the Welbecks, of which she had no soonec detected the real 
motive, than with all the vindictive eagerness of disappoint- 
ment and jealousy, she resolved to ruin his hopes, although 
she deemed them too preposterous to succeed, even without 
her intervention. In prosecution of this design, she lost no 
opportunity of maligning Emily, stigmatizing her as a poor, 
moping, melancholy, mean-spirited, insipid girl, who would 
in all probability inherit the madness to which her father was 
unquestionably subject at times, and who had formed, as it 
was confidently whispered, an improper attachment to some 
low fellow, which was the real cause of that dejection of* 
spirits under which she was continually labouring, Notwith- 
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standiog this penchant^ Mrs. PeDguin represented her en- 
gagement to Lord Fawley as an indisputable faet« adding, 
that she had bersi^if frequently heard old Welbeck declare 
she should marry nona but a nobleman ; and concluding 
with ain expression of her amazement that any decent person 
should be tempted by the daughter's expected portion to 
connect himself with such a man as the fatjier, whose sus- 
pected misdeeds might one day be brought to light, and plunge 
aU his family into ignominy. For several weeks did she 
prosecute a daily attack of this nature, either by direct ca- 
lumny or slanderous insinuation, not omitting in th§ mean 
time any of those seductive lures which might most effec- 
tually check his growing attachment for Emily, by engaging 
him in an intrigue at Grotto-house. Judging, however, of 
his mistress by his own honest heart, his confidence in her 
purity and truth were not to be shaken, and as these became 
confirmed in his iftind, the more did he despise the motives, 
and the more effectually was his heart steeled against the 
blandishments of her unprincipled libeller. 

These malicious accusations, therefore, did not constitute 
that severe trial of his trust to which we have alluded, and 
which sprang from the following circumstances. All those 
walks and wanderings with Mrs. Penguin, to which he had 
at first lent himself, from a belief in their perfect harmlessness, 
he had studiously avoided, as soon as a vague apprehension 
of her real object began to fill him with misgivings. An 
invitation, however, to walk over, with herself and Penguin, 
to an exhibition of archery on Boldre Heath, there was no 
reason to decline, and he accordingly accompanied them, 
chatting with the geologist upon his favourite topic, for the 
lady seldom took any notice of Henry in the presence of her 
husband. They had scarcely reached the entrance of the 
Forest, when she sent back Penguin to fetch some article 
of dress which she had purposely forgotten, and he was no 
sooner out of sight, than turning to Henry, she took his arm, 
and leading him hastily into a cross-path, exclaimed with an 
earnestness of manner that showed her to be under the influ- 
ence of sonie vehement excitement, ^^ Henry, my dear Henry! 
you shall now find that I am your best friend, that I have your 
interest at heart, that I would save you from being made the 
dupe of a sly, artful, designing, bad girl. I hate all these 
demure sanctified chits, that look as if butter wouldn't melt 
in their mouths, though they are no better than they should 
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ho ^ and if ever tliere was a ci;tiity baggage of this sort, it is 
EmiljF Welbeck. Nay now, don't start and shake your head, 
but tell me wh^t are your plans and intentions, if, indeed, 
you have ever given the inatter a moment's serious reflection. 
Bo you imagine that a stubborn, unfeeling, and yet ambitious 
old wretch like Welbeck, who has set his heart on making 
his daughter a peeress, will ever consent to her marrying an 
obscure, fortuneless person TikQ you ? Not he ! he would 
see her lying dead at his feet first. Would you marry her 
without his consent; and reduce her to beggary ; for in that 
case he would bequeath her nothing but his curse ?" 

" God forbid I" ejaculated Henry. 

^^ Cannot you then see that you are yielding yourself to 
a hopeless project ; that she herself must be perfectly aware 
of this ; that she knows your marriage to be impossible ; that 
she is only deluding and making a fool of you, if, indeed, she 
have not worse designs, which I forbear from mentioning?" 

^' Emily Welbeck is no coquet ; she is incapable of heart- 
less flirtation ; she would not trifle with the feelings of any 
man." 

'^ If she is no coquet, she may still be a wanton ; if she 
cannot flirt, she is at all events not incapable of an intrigue. 
Well, well, I see by your reddening cheeks, and your kin- 
dling eyes that you are incredulous, that you are indignant, 
that you won't hear another word. Be it so ; I will say no 
more ; I don't want to abuse the little artful hussy, but to 
disabuse you. I presume you will believe the evidence of 
your own eyes, and that is the reason why I bave brought 
you hither." 

*^ If it be your vain hope to persuade me, that Emily Wel- 
beck is a profligate and a wanton, you are throwing away 
both time and trouble. Nothing can ever make me credit 
so monstroua an assertion, and we may as well therefore re- 
turn to the path that we have quitted." . 

'' Hang me if you shall !" cried Mrs. Penguin, grasping 
his arm more firmly, and dragging him forward, while her 
countenance became inflamed with jealousy and passion. 
^* You thaU be made a spectator of her shame ! yes, by Heaven^ 
you shall ! And if you then choose to continue her dupe, her 
guU, her cully, you must be the fondest fool in all Hampshire ! 
Forgive me, dear Henry, if I am vexed and angry at your in- 
fatuation, it is not on my own account, but entirely from my 
attachment — I mean my regard for jour honour and happi- 
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ness. I toU you thai Emfly Welbeck wm in twre with some 
low adventurer, who has been some time skulking abottt the 

.' Forest, and whose occupation cannot be an honest one, 

since he seems always afraid to show his face.** 

' ^* You did advance this incredible charge, and I indignant* 

ly denied it then, as 1 do now. I would stake my life upon 
Emily's purity." 

^^ Then you would lose i^i foolish and credulous Henry ! 
for by means of a serv^ant recently discarded from the Ma- 

/ nor-house, I have learned beyond all possibility of doubt, that 

she meets her lover every Thursday morning, and that yon- 
der little open lawn, the very spot we are now approaching, 
is their place of assignation. This, too, is their hour of 
meeting. Here is a hollow, old oak, big enough to hold us 
both, and with fissures in the trunk that may enable us to 
command the lawn without being ourselves discovered. In ! 
in ! and if wo do not soon see the whey-faced little Jezebel 
steal from the covert, and fly into the arms of her low lived 

riramour, I will never ask you to believe another word that 
utter ; and you may continue, if you like, to imagine the 
loose and designing Emily, to be an honest and respectable 
girl." . 

Thus taken by surprise, Henry found himself ensconced 
within the hollow tree, and Mrs. Penguin pressing close be- 
hind him, before he had time to reflect upon the motives with 
which she had conducted him thither, or the avowed object 
of his concealment. As these presented themselves to his 
mindy he had resolved, in the first instance, to humour the 
wishes of his companion, in order that, by proving the false- 
hood of the information which she had received from the dis- 
carded servant — for of its truth not even the shadow of a sus- 
picion ever flitted athwart his mind — he might convince her 
of her groundless and ungenerous prejudice, and silence a 
system of culumny,- not less revolting to himself, thah injuri- 
ous to its object. For a moment, he had felt bound to re- 
main where he was, out of consideration for the fair fame 
of his mistress ; but when he reflected upon what was due to 
himself, when he called to mind that he was acting the un- 
worthy part of a spy, and of a spy, too, upon one whose 
character ou^t to place her far, far above the reach of sus- 
picion, a self-reproaching blush at his own want of confidence 
reddened every feature, and he exclaimed, with a petulance 
into which he was very rarely betrayed. " Not a minute, not 
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aiaoment longer will I consent to act this ungenerous pstrt ; 
let me pass, Madam, or I will force my way out.^' 

" You shall kill me first ! — not even force, wliileihavt^ 
life remaining to prevent you, shell enable you to escape. I 
have brought you to this spot to save you, to convince you 
of your infatuation, and I swear by Heaven that you shall 
n^ stir a step till I have succeeded !" 

Henry listened and gazed in utter astonishment, for she 
spdce with a fierce desperation, and the energy of passion 
with which her face was distorted, proved that she was not 
acting a part, that she firmly believed what she had asserl^ 
ed, and would never, unless by an exertion of superior force«. 
be wrenched from the spot until the crisis she was expect« 
ing had arrived. For a short time he was irresolute how-te 
act ; by her heaving bosom and agitated frame he saw th^ 
her feelings were in too high a state of excitement to sufier 
Iier to be influenced by arguments or commands, and he 
was about to sooth her, by gentle entreaties, that she would 
be composed, that s^e would resume the path they had quit- 
ted, and await the return of Penguin, when her restless eyes> 
which had been eagerly and incessantly peering through the 
clefts of the tree, suddenly flashed with malicious triumph^ 
Aer features relaxed into a spiteful smile, and she burst into ' 
a low whispering laugh, at the conclusion of which she eja^ 
<^lated, in a sudded voice, <^ There ! there I will you believe 
me another time ? W^ill you credit youreyesi Look ! look !'' 

Gazing in the direction of her distended and riveted eyes, 
Henry beheld a low chaise, drawn by a sorry horse, emerg- 
ing from the alley of turf that opened into the little lawn. It 
was driven by a man muffled up in a shaggy great-cc^t, his 
hat slouched over his eyes, and a coloured handkerchief 
around his throat,who stopped the vehiole as soon as he came 
to the entrance of the lawn, and gazed searchingly upon the 
surrounding coverts, as if expecting'to be joined by some one 
whom he bad appointed to meet him. 

**That is the low-lived lover I'* exclaimed Sirs. Penguin, 
in an almost breathless whisper, '^ he is looking out for his- 
sweetheart, for your pbeenix, your paragon, your immacu> 
late Miss Emily !'* 

*^ This is rather some poacher, or deer-stealer, who comes 
hither to meet his comrade,'* replied Henry ; <^ Emily Wel- 
beck would not even speak to such a fellow as this. Come, 
l^t us steal away, for it may be dangerous to spoil his sport/' 

Vox. n.— 6 
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^^ But I wiU spo3 his sport, and hers too, the wanton hnr" 
sy I or I will die for it ! Nay, you are my prisoner stiU, you 
shall not stir an inch. If you had a hundred daggers at my 
heart, I would not give way to you. ^^Hark! listen! 
listen !" 

Again turning his eyes towards tlie stranger in the chaise, 
Heni^ saw him put a whistle to his mouth, and blow upon 
it gently ; shortly after which he heard a rustling in one of 
the adjacent coverts, from which a female emerged, and ran 
hastily towards the vehicle. It was Emily Welbeck! he 
could not be mistaken ; he recognised her face distinctly^ 
and his surprise was quickly increased to such an unuttera- 
ble amazement^ as almost to make him distrust the evidence 
of bis senses, when be saw the stranger, as she stepped into 
the vehicle, kiss and embrace her, and place her by bis side^ 
immediately after which he turned X^ chaise rounds and 
drove along the turf into the recesses of the Forest with all 
the speed to which he could urge his horse. 

Mrs. Penguin, overcome by tbe intensity of excitement 
to which she had been wrought by jealousy and hatred, 
leaned back against the treet wearing, however, a look of 
malicious triumph, as she gaspingly exclaimed, ^* There I 
there ! are you satisfied ? have you seen enougii ? — I will 
release you now. My dear Henry V she continued, after a 
pause, in which she had a little recovered herself, *' I am 
sure you will ft>rgive ray vehemence, my rudeness. It 
sprung solely from my sincere regard for you. I was de* 
termined to save you from the snares of tbi* demure-looking, 
!;ut good-for-nothing, abominable girl. Thank God ! I have 
succeeded. Come, we will go and look for Penguin." She 
leaned upon his arm, pressing it to her side with renewed 
ejcdaraa^ons of her joy at her having unmasked the proiii- 
gate Emily, as they walked back towarde^ the spot where 
she had parted from her husband. Henry, whose blood had 
been thrown into a sudden ferment, while bis heart had sunk 
witbin him at tbe spectacle just presented to his eyes, walked 
on for some time in silence, bewildered and almost stupi^d 
at the greatness of his first surprise, and at the crowd of con- 
JQctures and surmises that besieged his brain. As he reco- 
vered his. faculties, however, he indignantly spurned from 
iiim the misgivings, that had shot and thrilled through his 
bosomt under the influence of the electrical shock it had 
.fust received. In tbe uprigbtness of his own heart, he iaya^ 
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Tiably put the most charitable conslruction npon the actionE 
of others ; he would condemn no one unheard ; in all oates 
he would cling to the belief of innocence, until guilt was in- 
conlestablyeatabliabed; and the gentle, bathfyl,pure-bearted, 
^nd bi^h-minded Emily should nerer be torn from bis afiec- 
lions while there was a ptfflsibility or hope of her innocence, 
to which he might cling. " All that I hare witnessed," he 
said, rather thinking aloud, than addressing his companion, 
" starlUng, asto«nding, incomprehensible as it is, may yet be 
capable of explanation. I will question Emily ; nothing but 
■her own confession shall convince me of her guilt." 

*^ My dear Henry I what ezplanalion do you require 7 Is 
it not K maoifesi assignation ? The timid, bashful Emily, 
steals without a companion from her father's houae, and 
hides herself in the lonely depths of the forest. What ob- 
ject eouM she have but to intrigue with this low ruffian ? 
Did you not see how the fellow kissed and hugged her! 
Pah ! (be forward slul ! Confession, indeed 1 Do you 
imagine that the girl who has acted in this way would ecni- 
ple at a lie to conce^ her shame ? Thors may be good 
reasons for her wanting a husband, hut after wbat you have 
seen you will hardly be such n gull and gudgeon aa to fall 
into the trap that she may set Jbr you, however artfully ihe 
may but it." 

'* I confess 1hat I aro Maggered, overwhelmed bymyuttor 
inability even to guesa at any plausible solution of what 1 
have seen ; but«till I cling to my confidence in Emily, who 
is alike incapable of perpetrating a misdeed, or of attempt- 
ing to support it by falsehood. Were she what you have 
represented her to be, all trust in female honour aod purity 
nrouid for ever be banishe<] from my mind, atid I could al- 
most believe that angels -themselves nigfat sin. I will ques- 
lion her, I will question her."' 

■'■' Do 30, and if her confusion do not confirm bar guilt, my 
name is not Laura Penguin ! and if you are bambOoEled by 
-her flimsy pretences, your name, henceforward and for aver, 
should be Henry the Gull. See ! I no sooner talk of addle- 
pates, than one of tbem turns up. Yonder comes Pcnguii). 
Let us say nothing to him of what has occurred, for he is 
such a chatlerboK, that the story would be all over the vil- 
lage in half an hour, aod bad an the hussy is, I don't want to 
expose tier publicly, till you htvs yoavs^ aatisSed your 
mind u Jo Jiet rsU charaotcr." 
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The husband joined them as she concluded, when Mn?. 
Penguin, who had merely invited Henry to see the archery 
at Bcddre Heath, as a decoy to draw him to the place of as- 
signation between Emily and the stranger, and who had not 
the least wish to proceed any farther, now that she had ao^ 
complished her object, pretended fatigue and indisposition, 
8 plea which the siidden paleness leA by her recent agitation 
served to confirm, and proposed that the^ should return. 
Henry gladly acquiesced, for he was in no mood for seeing 
sports and pastimes, nor did he speak, except in monosylla* 
bles, on their way back to Grotto-house. 

Henry's state of mind during the remainder of this day^ 
and the following sleepless night, we shall not attempt to 
portray. He felt- that the Iwppiness of his whole life was 
at stake ; for if he should have been deceived as to Emily, 
he foresaw that he sliould never again have confidence in 
human integrity ; that the remainder of his career would be 
8 painful wading through the slough of despondency- and 
hopelessness. At times, his bosom would swell with the 
conviction that shie could explain every thing to his perfect 
satisfaction, and her own entire exculpation ; and then again 
fear would flutter? about his heart, like a bird of ill omen, 
fanning it cold with its wings. True love is exquisitely sen- 
sitive, distrustful of its own merits, and therefore prone to 
jealous doubts and misgivings. Although he did not re- 
spect Mrs. Penguin, and was far from trusting all her assei* 
tions, much that she had said reinained rankling in his me- 
mory. There might be reasons why Emily, considering that 
her father was occasionally . balf-derangedf and ^was vehe- 
mently suspected to have committed some undetected deed 
of darkness, might become his agent in secretly meeting and 
coqymunicating with the instruments whom he had employed. 
Some such confidential mission might have been the cause 
of that mysterious assignation in the forest, of which he had 
been a recent spectator ; a theory, however, which was 
quickly dashed to the ground, when he recollected that, 
however imperatively she might be bound to meet a man of 
low stamp and station, there could be no reason why she 
should run to encounter him with manifest joy, why he 
should eagerly kiss and embrace her, and above all, why she 
should submit to his caresses, and suffer herself to be carried 
into the recesses of the forest without the smallest visible re- 
pugnance« This last was a damning fact, which baf&ed all 
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hia ingfDuity to explain, and the mult of his fiiUte tnd ler- 
nwDting coDJeetures was luch sa raigbl have beee anlici- 
palAd ftam liu fnok, atrwght-forwud, and decided duracter. 
Ha detwmined'to aehw t£e £rst mumeDt for ^masding an 
explanation from Emiiy, to atate caiMtidly what he had lo 
uoLDtwitionaUx discovered, and if she couid account for it in 
4 wtjr aatisfactory to her IwDour, and eatcuUted to baoieh 
^vvrj mligiviag from bbt nii&d, to coniAsa hia attadnnent, 
aad nialte bcr an ofier of his heart sod hand. Should 
site be unable to dev up the mystery, and viadicata (he 
perbet purity of her character, an alternHiive which he 
liardly thoufht poaaible, hia mind was definitively made up 
Bi to the eourae be abould puraue. He would not any longer 
'boffiproiniae bis feelings and hia ba[q>iflfi8» \>y maintaining an 
intinaey that could conduce to -no aal^factcry result, and 
howevar painful might be the stru^le/ however dwdale a 
BsparaliDn under such cireuraatancee might render bis heart, 
he ivould bid ber adieu, breathe a prayer for ber bopfMneaa, ! 
and qever again pass lbs threshold of the Manor-house. 

Not leas prompt in executing, than firm in making his 
resolves, he was on the point of setting out to carry hia in- 
tentions into immediate execution, when Mrs. Penguin en- 
tered the TDOia. All the -storm of agitation by whteh her 
countenance had been darkened en ibe previous aflernoon 
had now pwsed away ; eha had decorated her person to the 
beai advantage, and wearing the moat bawitcbiiU smile Bhe_ 
could assume, ahe exclaimed, as she held out her hand, 
'• My dear Henry ! I am oometo oak your pardon a second 
time for my foolish violence yesterday ; but I was carried 
away by my feelings, which oro always strong, sometimes 
ungovernable ; hut as you know my motives were good, 
I h<^e you have tb^ven me. Are we once more 
fiends ir 

" We have never been otherwise," said Henry, taking the 
;proffired hand, but not returning the gcotte preamte mtk 
which it encountered his own : " I am grateful for the inte- 
rest you take in my happiness ; and, however painful may 
be the doubts you have awakened in my bosom, I am not 
the less indebted to you for givitj^ me an opportunity ol 
coming to an explicit understanding willi Emily-" 

" You will find ber out; aly as she ie, you will Und her 

out, and will thank me to your dying day for having opened 

yoitr eyes. I Ibol that I have rendercil y«ni an imporlan' 
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«ervicei and I have therefore the less hesitation ia string 
that I am come to ask a favour of you." 

» The wife of m j good and hoepitable friend Pengimiy 
will, I am sure, ask nothing of me that I shall net most 
readily grant," replied Henry. 

^^ I'he case ia Uiis," resumed Mrs. Penguin, unfeWag 
aome papers which she bad in her hand. — ** I have an im« 
prudent, 1 should rather say, an unfortunate relation, whom 
Penguin has repeatedly assisted by smns of money, winch 
have been insufficient to extricate him from his embarraa»- 
mentB. He is again in trouble — in fact arrested, and will be 
locked up in prison to the utter ruin of his affiiirs, and the great 
distress of his family, unless some friend will join him in a 
bond for payment of the debt, which may safely be done ; 
for in three weeks or a month, as he most -solemnly assures me 
In this letter, his resources wiU become available, and enable 
him to discharge the debt without assistance from any one. 
I pledged mysdf to Pe»guin> when he made the last advance, 
not to trouble him again, at leasts not for the present, with 
^esh applications, and as nothing should be held so sacred ua 
a promise of this-sort, I cannot violate it Now, my dear 
Henry, if you will sign this bond, (1t is a mere matter of 
form,) after my relation's attorney, who ja below, has inawf- 
ed your name in it, you will not only oblige me in a very 
particular manner, but serve a worthy man, whose difficul-^ 
ties are on^ of a temporary nature, and to whom you may 
therefore extend this favour without a shadow of risk." 

^^ Is your relation quite confklent-of being enabled to dis* 
charge the amount, if a little time be granted- him." 

^* Oh ! I will answer for his punctuality ; there cannot bo 
a. doubt of it% and if by any possibility he should be disap* 
pointed, I must e2en apply to Penguin, who will, of course^ 
come forward and pay it." 

^^ Under such circumstances," said the confiding Henry, . 
thus taken by surprise, ^^ I shall be most happy to obligo 
yoUr and serve^ at the same time, one whom you describe 
to. be a worthy, though unfortunate manr" 

u The' best creature^ breathing, and honest^ as the day* 
^ thousand thanks^ my dear Henry ! you have made me 
your iiriend forever, and you will oblige me stiU more by not» 
mentioning the affair at present to Penguin. There is no 
«ecqs8ity for this ^ust now, thought will tell him alL JiboBt> 
it hy-.and-by*'i 
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Vvuj ngBtdlbaboRd) prombed net to mention (he trtu»~ 
JCtion to 81^ one, and baring received a profusion of the 
mxmeat sdmowlodgmenta from Mra. Pei^uia, aet off on 
fiMt towaids tbe ManoT-bouse, revolviog in his mind a Iwm- 
dred di^rant modes of commencing the delicate ezplana- 
-tiona with Emily, soiislied with none that suggested tbem- 
fldrea, but not the less firmly resolved to biing Ibe affair 
<ct 10 imnwdiata and cmchuive issue. 



CHAPTER TI, 

Wen I the tUmt jonth 
7bat over D»de eye ewerve ; hod force and knoirledgej 
More th&n wu ever man's, I would not prize them 
Without her love. 

Tbe WiBTiB'fl Tali. 

CvPin, in the meanwhile, had not been ao exchiaively oc^ 
«llpted in promoting the mutual attachment of Emily and 
2iflnry wilhin the walla of the forlorn, melancholy, old- 
fashioned Manor-houBs, as to neglect the extension oF his 
empire in tbe gay and gorgeoui saloons of Oakbam-hall. 
Bingwoodi availing himself of the opportunities afforded by 
bis bringing flowers to Fanny, or attrubs and -plants from bis 
green-botise, to assist in stocking the splendid new conservs-- 
tory, in which the wealth of Mr. Frampton, and the taste 
of Lady Susan were so conspicuously displayed, had so in- 
natiated himself, as to receive mncji more frequent invita- 
tions than formerly. Tbe owner of the stately Hall was not 
displeased to have as an occasional visitant and participator 
io his costly dinners, a poor, reduced squire, not soldy as a 
plsasant companion, but because his scanty means and paltry 
esUUisbment seemed, by the striking contrast they afforded, 
to invest his own manskin with a more lordly magni6cence. 
Lady Susan, with the insulting condescension of pride in 
4isguise, finding that Ringwood, who was a good botanist, 
ntight be made useful in decorating her conservatory, now 
afibcted to commiserate his reverses, and took prodigious 
credit to hersdf for giving the poor fellow the run of the 
Hftti) vbich, she had no doubt, was an objects him in bl9 
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pteaeni circaimtaiieas. Aiigfti8ta« wImm Jcmii obflarrtdon 
^ttickiy M her to mispeei bw predUfictuMi for Faiiiiy« am) 
npfao had a profiMod horror of lier jroosfer Mster boiDg mar- 
Had before her, hated him by aatidpation ; kiaing no oppor- 
timitf of ridicoliog him on acoounl of the mean, vulgar 
style in which he lived, and alwaya eoBtempCaottsfy terming 
iiim ^^ the Farmer/' for the amiable purpose of vekiag her 
lister, who retorted upon Augusta, anid defended ^the 
Squire," as she uniformly called him, with a warmth and 
petulance that betrayed the deep interest she felt in his 
causer Ringwood himself, naturally frank and open-hearted, 
cordid and social in his temperament, and quite competent 
to maintain his own dignity and independence, against the 
smallest encroachments from any i|uarter, held himself upon 
a footing of perfect equality, mingling in the festivities of the 
Hall with his accustomed oheerftilness, and never troubling 
himself about the motive that led to his increased intimacy, 
since the result afforded him such a facility of access to Fanny. 
In the fic^t*inetanoe, he bad been struck with the fascina- 
tion of her playful and expressive countenance, which, even 
if it coUlcl not be strictly termed hanidsome, be muob pre- 
ferred 40 the regular, stately, haughty beauty of her sister, 
who seemed imperiously to cbatlef^ife admiratipn as a right, 
In Fancy's artlessness, simplicity, fervour of honest feeling, 
and freedom from afiectation, he found charms, rendered Mill 
more attractive, by a perpetual exhibition of their opposite 
qualities in Ai»gusta« Both Mr. Frampten and Lady 9usan 
being accustomed to treat Fanny as a child, not quite a sim- 
pleton, but an odd, strange, sell!- willed girl, of whom they 
shoukl never be able to make any thing, liltle dreamed^ any 
body falKng in love with her ; and even hl^d they contem- 
plated such an occurrence,. 4hcy could not for a moment 
have suspected that a daughter of theirs wouU fly in the 
-fiice of her parents, by degrading licrself to e union with 
a pauper, a character which she had always beard treated 
ivith peculiar contempt at Oakham-bali; Riugwood's atten- 
tions, therefore, to Fanny, pdnted as they soon became, ex- 
cited no other remark, than that it was very good-natured of 
Iiim to take so much notice of her, eoupled with an occa- 
sional expression of surprise at his finding any pleasure in 
het society. Thus favoured by circumstances, their mutual 
attachment was rapid in its progress, and congeniality of 
disposition equally tended to accelerate its growSi. If the 
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^aire was teuik, stnigbt- forward, and sincere, almost (o 
littJiitDBSS, Fannj bid a correapondeot honesty of expression, 
-s brtttquerie, as Ladj Susan called it, which, removing her 
to the very antipodes of coquetry, rendered it difficult for 
her to suppress her thoughts, or modify her expressions, sa 
as to accord with the hypocritical courtesies and refinements 
of polished society. She liked Ringwood, she respected 
bis character, ahe cared not a doit about his comparative 
poverty, for ahe had seen enough of riches at home to con- 
Tiace her that they conferred no happiness ; she felt ho- 
noured and elevated in her own opinion by the preference 
diown ber ; and although no avowal was yet culled for, 
nnce no explicit declaration had been made, she took little 
pains to conceal the predilection she entertained, and being 
quite satisfied as to her choice, was predetermined to discard 
all afiectation, and interpose no "coy denial," sitould Ring' 
wowd think proper to make her an offer of his hand> 

That her parents might object to auch a union she thought 
extremely probable ; ^iit as ahe-detested all pride, whether 
at purse or pedigree, she was pesolved, if no more vaAd ob- 
jection could -be urged against her suitor than hiswuit 
-of wealth, to conault her own 'happiness, rather than the 
projects of her ambitious parents, and accept him now 
(Krafiome. With all her chitdiahness of appearance, and 
playfulnesa of manner, there was a- bold independence of 
iniad about Fanny, where she felt henelf to be in the right, 
wbi^ her parents, who still considered her in her lead- 
iflg>B^BgBf were not a little surprised to discover, and which 
tfaej stigmatized, when it became developed, with the names 
of obstinacy, self-will, and wrong' head edoess. 

A circumstance which bvoured the uninterrupted matU' 
ring of the attachment between Fanny and Ringwood, was 
Uw return, at this period, of Captain Frampton, acconipa- 
nied-J)/ his friend Lord HoHodale, whom he had invited to 
Uta HaH for the ostensible purpose of affording him a ftw 
WMka' shooting in the Forest, hut with the real design of 
iDveigling him into a marriage with Angusta ; an ot^ectin 
which all {HFties-soon became too deeply absorbed, to trou- 
ble their heads aboirt the growing intimacy between the 
'Sgjup and the younger sister. His Lordship was young, 
ficC; good-natured, and good-looking, without presenting 
mj ^ung very patrician in his appearance, aince he wus un 
pretending, almost t9 caieleaaneis, in hia dxvaa, and affect^ 
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A rattling, earf sort of famiKarity in his deportment towa^rds 
bifl^ and low. When it is added that he was by no means 
deficient in understanding, and was nearly connected with 
an influential membflr of the administration, it is unneces- 
sary to state that he had occasioned a prodigious conipetitioii 
among all the prudent and calculating nrothers who had 
daughters to settle. No man had been so much invited; 
feasted, and flattered ; no man had been exposed to so many 
-dead seta at his heart; no man had contrived to extricate 
himself so uniformly and so adroitly from the toils that were 
set for him in all directions. This he had been enabled to 
accomplish, by penetrating, in the first instance, the secret 
motives of all the manoeuvres and faiMte that were directed 
against him. His established courage would not allow him 
to be bullied ; his tact, as weli a» his awakened suspicions, 
prevented him from committing himself with any of the young 
ladies, by attempting to win their afieotions ; and consider- 
ing himself ta be merely engaged in an amusing trial of skill, 
a game 'of attack and defence with the <match-4nalung 
mammas, he thought himself warranted in accepting their 
invitations, their professions of disinterested friendship, their 
feasts, and their flattertesy without the smallest present inten- 
tion of accepting any one of tlieir daughters. 

He could not, therefore, but laugh in his sleeve, when he 
was so warmly pressed to visit Oakham-hall, knowing, as be 
did. Lady Susan's notorious resolves, to procure a titled hus- 
band for Bliss Frampton, the TufWiunter, as she was sneer- 
ingly nick-named in some of the London circles ; and he 
was still more amused when, upon his arrival at the house, 
he noticed the palpable and pointed manner in which her 
Ladyship attempted to decoy him into the snare. Augusta's 
beauty, accomplishments, and amiability, were the perpetual 
theme of maternal eulogy.; Augusta, dressed up in the most 
alluring style possible, wto thrown in his way, and placed 
beside him on all occasions ; she played upon the harp, she 
sungvshe danced for his amusement ; Fanny was abased and 
disparaged, in order to elevate the favourite sister ; and a 
perpetual round of festivity was maintained, that Oakham- 
hall might be rendered as ettractive as possible to a visitant, 
who being at once rich and noble, united the sufirages of 
Mr. Frampton and Lady Susan. Although this succession 
of entertainaieots gave opportunities to Bingwood and Fanny 
for cnltitating their mutual eMachment^ it Jfaited in makini 
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iny amorouB wiihea in the boecoa of hii Lord^p ; vtho, be- 
fore be baJ been a fortDif ht in the house, became equKll; 
aick of the desiring mother, and of the cold, fwaiBl, stately^ 
though beautiful Augusta. 

At the time of Lord Mosadale'a arriyal, Mr. Frampton, 
owing to hia toQ free indulgence in turtle, punch, and claret, 
was visited witk a aerere fit of gout, which neither Mr. Ty- 
son's infallible ^ill, nor the men; bottlea of wine which ths 
bibulous apothecary drank at hia patient's expense, hud sue 
ceeded in dispelling. Always testy, Frantptoii's habitual 
peevishness was increased by his malady, although be did his 
beat to conceal his ebullitions of temper from ht> visitant. 
To facilitate this object, Lady Suaan suffered Pompey the 
black*) be as macb aa poeaible in attendance upon bim ; 
not only because his master found a pleaaure in chatting 
with liim about the West indies, but because he wrapped up 
the goaty leg, or altered its poaition, with more patience 
and teaderness than any other, alwf^s excepting Fanny. 
Pompey, who from his utter ignorance of the profeund 
homage expected from Bervants in England, was no great 
respecter of persuis, was thus occupied one day, einging at 
the same time his favourite song about the overseer tbcu(t 
into the copper of boiling sugar, when Lord Moasdale ex- 
claimed as he letl the room — "Positively, Mr. Frampton, 
you have a moat extraordinary Esculapian to take charge of 
your gouty foot. The Srat fellow 1 ever beard of, since tht; 
ilaysof Apollo, wh» sang songs and practised medicine at 
the same lime. I like the creature's radiant smile and bia 
white teeth, bitt I can neither admire bia sfarill voice, nor 
enter into the joke, which be himeelf seems to enjoy with so 
much glee, of murdering an innocent overseer." 

" That is BO like you, my dear Lord I" exclaimed Lady 
Snaan ; '^ Wit and shrewdness, combined with humanity. 
Ay, the good heads and the good hearts always go togetherr 
I see. But what can you expect from such savages ? This 
Pompey is a perfect nuisance in the bouse, (juite uaeless too ;. 
does little or nothing but sing songs, and make popgum and 
playthings for the village children. I tolerate him on Mr; 
Frampton'a account, for he really has a knack for managing 
a gouty foot, but I should be heartily glad if he were sent 
back a^n tothe Westlndiea." 

"' The creature is not only'insu&erable ftoai his Asrespoct- 
ftil manner," said Mtss Frampton, " but hit being an odious 
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black serves to remind people that my father is a West Indm 
Proprietor, a circumstance which might as well be k^t in 
the back-ground. Then the fellow wants height, and does 
not match any of the other footmen, and has no style in his 
appearance, so that our expensive liveries are quite threwa 
away upon him/' • 

^^*Pon my honour, that's uncawmonly true!" dnfwled 
the Captain, gently passing his fingers through his scented 
]^,.»<^ the wretch doesn't look as if he belonged to a family 
of distinction. More like a great baboon dressed up, isn't 
he Mossdale ? Quite rideeculous, 'pon my honour !" 

<^ You know I always defend those whom every body ebe 
attadu," cried Fanny ; <' and in behalf of my friend Fompey, 
I must observe, that you have overlooked two of his aierits ; 
which, in my opinion at least, would outweigh a thousand 
greater faults than you have enumerated. First, he once 
saved my father's life, and now waits upon him in his illness 
with the most assiduous attention; secondly, Pompey is a 
philosopher, for though he is banished, probably for ever, from 
his native country, though he is despised as a black among a 
nation of whites, and only fills a menial station, he is happier 
than any of those who look down upon him with pity or con* 
tempt." 

^^ The moment she opened her moutli I .was quite sure 
Fanny was going to talk nonsense," cried Lady Susan. 
'' That Uack fellow a philosopher i What folly !" 

^ As to such a pennyless chap being a phil<isopher," said 
Mr. Frampton, ^^ that may be all stufiT and rubbish ; but 
there's a great deal of good sense in what th€L girl said about 
his saving my life, and managing my gouty foot. And I 
promise you one thing. Lady Susan, that neither your abuse 
of him, nor Augusta's, nor any body else's, i^all prevail 
vipon me to turn him out of tlic house, so you may as weS 
aU of you hold your tongues." 

<' Does Miss Fanny venture to talk upon such an unfash- 
ibnable subject as philosophy ?" inquired Lord Mossdale^ 
who saw that Frampton was out of humour, and good-i\a^ 
taredly sought to change the conversation. 

<^ I am so far a philosopher, my Lord, that without un- 
^rstanding one syllable of the matter, I have endeavoured 
to jump to the great consummation at which all philosophy 
aims, since I am most stoically resolved to be as good a 
girl, and as happy a girl, as I can." 
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^^ Singularly modest, upon my wordi*' cried Augusta; 
<' and we are to have your own unimpeachable autbcxrityy I 
suppose, for your having succeeded in your aims." 

/^ For the first, of my two objects, I must appeal to the 
superior powers. Please, Lady Susan !" exclaimed Fanny, 
going up to her mother and curtsying with a mock solem- 
nity ; ^^ please give me a character, and certify that I am a 
good girl." • 

^* Begone, you silly madcap ! I cannot afford you any such 
voucher, for you are constantly refusing to take the advice 
which I and Augusta give you,*' 

" Are you quite, quite sure, ' aaid Fanny, with an arch 
smile, ^^ that this may not proceed from my firm resolution 
to b%arways good and happy ?" 

^*Lady Susan refuses her testimonials," said the Captain ; 
*'' so you can't prove your case ; you can't now pavirsitively, 
'pon my honour I" 

^^ But Fanny will not acknowledge herself to be in the 
wrong, she never does.," said Miss Frampton^ 

'^ Not now,^ Augusta, at all events ; for as my chaxacter 
asi a philosopher is at stake, I will maintain my point, and 
reduce you all to a dileramat 1 said that I was happy, and 
as no one can judge of this but myself, so no one can con- 
tradict me." 

^^ Oh ! that we can admit, for thoughtless girls are always 
happy ; but the question at issue refers to your goodness. 
How do you establish this point Z" 

^^ By the simple fact that I am happy ; for as the human 
heart and conscience are constituted,*— *at least, I can an- 
swer for my own — I know that it is impossible to be perfectly 
happy without being good." 

*'^ Faith ! there is real philosophy in that observation, as 
well as sound molality, ay, and pure religion too," said Lord 
Mossdale. 

^^ Oh, my. Lord ; I talk so much nonsense in a general 
way," cried Fanny, ^^ that I am obliged to blurt out>some- 
thing rational now and then, or I should be set down for a 
confirmed simpleton. Now that I have begun so luckily,^! 
am determined to be profound and philosophical for the rest 
of the morning, and therefore — Gemini i there's Snowball 
upon the lawn ! My Lord, my Lord ! do look at her. Did you 
ever see such a beautiful greyhound I She was given to me 
by Squire Ringwood. Oh, you frolicsome dar&ig I I must 
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positively have a game of romps with you/' — And so sa3^ng 
she scampered down-stairs, and was presently seen boand^ 
ing like a young wood-nymph after Snowball, until both 
disappeared in the adjoining shrubbery. 

*^ That is just poor Fanny's odd, inconsistent way,^' ob- 
served Lady Susan : '^ making some rational observation 
that nobody expects from her, and then suddenly Ulking and 
acting like a silly roomping school-girl. WelL might :Sir 
Nugent Clavering term her the inspired idiot.'* 

** Inspired she may be, but I'll swear she is far enough 
from an idiot,'* exclaimed Lord Mossdale. 

*^ It is a little like one too," said Miss Frampton, ^^ to run 
. out without her bonnet such a damp day as this, which is sure 
to take every bit of curl out of her hair ; and even it he 
grass is not wet, she will inevitably stretch her shoes, by 
running so fast in them ; they will never again sit becomingly 
upon her foot, for they are French shoes.'* The eyes of the 
speaker fell as if unconsciously upon her own remarkably 
^small well-appointed foot, as it hung by premeditated acci- 
dent over the edge of an ottoman ; Lord Mossdale's eyes 
naturally took the same direction, and there wasu momentary 
silence, for both Lady Susan and her daughter were careful 
not to interrupt him in so interesting a study. 

*^ Augusta, my dear!" at length exclaimed the mother; 
*^ be so good as to step up-stairs and look for my vinaigrette, 
which I have somewhere mislaid." As the daughter won 
her way mincingly towards the door, bridling up her figure, 
and throwing back her head, the mother continued, ^* Really 
Augusta quite spoils one for backs, hers is such a very fine 
one, and the slope of her shoulders is so perfect. I may say 
this without any suspicion pf partiality, for when she was 
presented at Court, the King himself, who is an admirable 
judge of such matters, made the same observation to my rela- 
tion the Marchioness." 

^^ Miss Frampton is in every respect extremely beautiful," 
said his Lordship. 

" Oh ! mere beauty is nothing, Uiere are plenty of hand- 
some girls about town ; but Augusta's distinguishing merit 
is the style of her face and appearance altogether, which is 
quite patrician, stamping her at once of the Corinthian 
order. She was evidently designed by nature to be a noble- 
man^s wife." 

" I wonder, then, that she never became one," said Lord 
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. IffWadale, with a smile or malicious pleasantry upon his Tea- 
-3ure9, as he recollected her tiick-naioe of the Tuft-hunter. 
J!'-' " She has had numerous opportunities, but Augusta, is so 
'cerjf particular, so coiiscientiotis, I may say. She wilt never 
marry wtiere'she cannot bestow her heart ; but whenever she 
fixes her afiections, she will make a most exemplary wife," 
Her ladyship was good enough to add, that ailer all, neither 
her dauKbter nor herself were fastidious in their choice, and 
then proceeded to paint the beau tdeaZof what they would both 
consider an ehgible husband, drawing such a close likeness 
of his Lordship, thai he inslanlly recognised his own portrait, 
and suddenly broke off the colloquy, lest he should be taken 
by storm, and forced into an offer of his hand, before he 
could quit the window in which ihey were conversing. 

The return of the Black servant into the room wilh ihe 
crutches, which he had been altering for his master, afforded 
Lord Mussdak a seasonable pretext for changing the con- 
versation. " Pompey, my good fellow," he said, " we have 
been talking about the song you were singing just now. 
Does it relate to a real occurrence ?" 

" Iss, gemman, iss ; ebery word all trute." 
" How do you know ; did you witness it yourself?" 
" Ibb, gemman, iss ; Pompey tell oo all 'bout it." 
" Say my Lord, sirrah! and not gumman," cried LadySusan. 
" Bery well, my Lady. Oo tnokee here, my Lord, and 
no gemman — oo listen a me. One day, da harwess 
time come on — smack, smack ! go do whip, afore da sun 
poke hitn red nose out da sea — da bell ring— da conch blow 
— upjiimp Niggers, and bcry jlad too, 'cause harweas time, 
and no dam watchman hinder dem eat da sugee-canes. 
Bery well ; ebery man take ^harp bill, cut down cane, make 
doiu into junks, tie dem into bundle, toss dem in hroad- 
wheel wagon; off go da mules, gee up! ge wo! crack! 
crack! crack! go da mills; bubble! bubble! go da cop< 
pers, and out come da flames from da boiling-house chim- 
ney. Gog! hot enough arout dat. Nebber mind da hot 
wedder. Da Niggers work, and laugh, and sing, and cut 
cane, and eat bit when nobody took, and load more wagon, 
when all sudden — hootiful wedder just now — lily black 
cloud come up out da sea, wind blow and whistle l>eiy bad, 
canea swing-swang back'ard and forr'ard, and cocoa-nuts 
oa da shore rattle and knock der heads togedder. What 
for "f can oo tell dat, my Lord, and no gemman V' 
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^' I suppose because a hurricone was springing op." 
^* O you clebber fellah ! somebody tell oo. Iss, bad hurricane 
begin; so da mil] stop to take off da canvass, an' da rope 
break, and he no come off ; so da driber, what oo call da ober- 
seer» order great Cormantee Nigger, called Papaw, climb 
toend of da mill-wing, to take off da canvass. But da wind 
blow poor fellah from da mill, and he fall to da ground, 
bery mush bruise ; and da bad mabn oberseer come up in 
great passion and floggee poor Papaw, when he no able to 
crawl away. Gog ! who ebber tink of sush a thing ? So 
Papaw wait till he strong, and den watch da oberseer when 
he go up da ladder, look at da boiling copper, and den come 
behind him ^ and push him into da copper, smack !— -Buck- 
ara, buckara, cracko !' so dere he got a hickory-nut to crack : 
an' so dat's da whole story, my Lord, and no gemman.'^ 

*^ And considering the provocation poor Papaw received,*' 
said Lord Mossdale, ^*I should be inclined to call this 
ofience a justifiable homicide/'^ 

'^ Come, Mossdale!** cried the captain, *' if you talk to 
Pompey about the West Indies, he'll tell you stories all day 
long. The fellow's a monstrous bore, quite abawminable, 
'pon my honour ! The gamekeeper's waiting, shall we take 
our guns, and look after some phaisants ?" 

'^ With all my heart," said. his Lordship, and making hk 
bow to the ladies, he quitted the room, and sallied forth 
towards a distant preserve, accompanied by the Captain. 
^^ A devilish odd girl, that sjster Fanny of yours," said the 
Peer, as soon as they had quitted the, house ; ^^ and hang 
me, if I dont think she's a much cleverer iittle baggage than 
any of you seem to imagine. Playful as a kitten, cares for 
nobody, says whatever comes uppermost^ and yet somehow 
or other I like her all the better for it. To me, her giddy 
nonchdanee is a treat, quite piquatii, afler the artificial, cold, 
and yet designing demureness of half the girls one sees about 
town. I dare say she is an exceedingly good-hearted and 
good-tempered little creature." 

^' 'Pon my honour, Mossdale, I dont know what to say to 
that. You should have heard her rate me when I first re- 
turned, about that lideeeuluus affair of Lucy Haselgrove, 1 
thought the little vixen would have pawsitively torn my eyes 
out. Never heard any thing so prepawsterous, 'pon my 
honour!" — The Captain proceeded to state, that the rumours 
which were circulating upon this subject had occasioned him 
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a go^ deal of annoyance ; that he had been lectured both 
by Mr. FraQipton and Lady Susan ; and that, as be attri- 
buted the pi;ri>Iicity of the affair to the impertinent interfe- 
rence and ungentlemanlike comments of one Henry Mel- 
comb, a young Yankee,, who had recently oooae to the 
neighbourhood, he should < take an early opportunity of 
calling him to account for meddling in matters that did not 
belong to him. Lord Mossdale, who had no higher morality 
than generally falls to the lot .of young men of fashion, 
ridiculed the idea of his friend's being annoyed at any gos- 
siping that might be occasioned by such a trumpery afl^r ; 
h'<ai his Lordship had a foolish prejudice against the Ameri- 
cans in general, and as he really felt indignant that a youth- 
ful Yankee should presume to condemn the recreations of 
an English gentleman, he urged the Captain to enjoin Jiis 
future silence, or to threaten the babbling fellow with the 
infliction of the horsewhip. His companion, whose previous 
ill-will towards Henry was aggravated by these irritating* 
comments, expressed his determination not to pass over the 
injurious epithets, which had been coupled with his name, 
but to demand a public apology from the offender, or a re- 
traction of his assertions. 

Thus conversing^, they -proceeded towards the preserve, 
whiQh they had nearly reached, when the Captain exclaimed, 
^^ Uncawmonly odd, quite rideeculous, 'pon my honour ! 
Here comes the very fellow ! the saucy Yankee that we were 
talking of. This is parteecularly lucky, — save me the 
trouble of calling upon him, which is a thing I abawminnrte. 
Now you shall see, my dear Mossdale, how I will make the 
young backbiting rascal eat his own words. — Mr. Meloomb, 
I believe." 

^* That is my name," said Henry, who was bending his 
way to the Manor-bouse^ when he encountered the sports* 
men. 

*^ I understand, Sir," continued the Captain, forgetting 
his affected drawl in the excitement of his feelings, *^ that, 
not content with interfering in the affair of Lucy Haselgrove, 
the motives for which 1 can pretty well understand, you have 
presumed to tattle about my conduct in the business, apd 
have taken very unwarrantable liberties with my iiame." 

** ( am no tattler," replied Henry, calmly ; *^ nor have I 
said a word more upon the subject than I thought necessary 
for the vindication of Lucy's character. If I am talking to 
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Capt&io Frampton, 1 beg to assure you^ that I have taken no 
libertiea with your naoae that were unwarrantable^ since. 
I have not uttered a syllable concerning you that was not 
strictly true.*' 

^'An4 praff Sir, may I ask the exact iropcHrt of the 
truths that you have thought. pJroper to couple with my 
name." 

'^ I cannot recoUect the precise phrases I may have used, 
but their substance amounts to this — that the decoyer of 
Lucy from her home, under the pretext' of marriage, but 
with the real object of seducmg her, w$s an unprincipled 
liar." 

*^ Danmation, Sir ! have you the insolence to apply these 
terms to me, and before my face, too ?" 

*^ As 1 confess that I have applied them to you behind 
your back, I think it but right to repeat them before your 
face.** 

^* Very welly Sir, very well. I presume you will give me 
satis^ction for this insulting language.'* 

^^ I really know not what satisfaction I can afford you, 
farther than by assuring you, that I would not have employ- 
ed such terms, unless I conscientiously believed every word 
to be true. I would not wantonly offend any man, however 
he may merit my contenq>t ; but there is no man whom I 
would not rather offend than violate truth/* 
> '^ Enough, Sir, quite enough ; you shall hear from me." 

^^ I had much rather not, for there can be little pleasure 
in conmiunicating with a person of your character, and as I 
find still less in your conversation, you must allow me to 
wish you a good morning.'* So saying, Henry made a 
slight inclination of his head, walked slowly away, and 
taking a book from his pocket, began to read it as he pro- 
ceeded. 

^' Curse me, if this Yankee is not the most consummately 
impudent young dog I ever encountered !'* exclaimed Lord 
Mossdale. ^' Cool as a cucumber, too, the whole time. 
Who is he ? What is he ? Is the fellow fightable ?'* 

'< I understand him to be related in some way ^ though I 
don't know how, to the late Captain Tenby, of the navy." 

^^ Who, to my knowledge, was a gentleman, and a man 
of good fkmily. Then this young chap is decidedly shoot- 
able, and you must call him out." 

" That I shall do instantly, be he who he may," cried the 



Captain, piqued and incensed ta Ibe very last degree, not 
only by the pointed ioiult fie bad received io ihe preunoe 
of faia friend, but by the cool and sggrafBlin; audacity with 
which Heory had comported hiiRMlf: He was infiriileiy too 
much irritated to punue his intended sport; itiatead, there- 
fore, of proceeding to shoot pheasants, he returned imme- 
diately to Oakbatn-li^l to concert measures for ithooling 
Henry Melcomb. 



CHAPTER Vlf. 



And when she's froward, peeTiih, luUen, m 
And not obedient to faia honest will. 
What is she but a fool contending rebel. 



PxoPLe are generally irritated at any disparaging terms 
that may be applied to them in exact proportion to their 
truth, a circumstance which nill explain the rage of Cap- 
tain Frampton, notwithstanding the general indolence and 
apathy ol'his character. On his arrival at Oakh«m-ball, bo 
sat down, and wrote a challenge in due form, of which Lord 
Mosgdale, who was scarcely less incensed than bis friend at 
the cool impudence, as he termed it, of the Yankee, volun- 
teered to he the bearer, in order that fas might personally 
assist in malting inch preliminary arrangements as might be 
required. Henry, not having found Miss Welbeck at home, 
had returned to Grotto-house, when his Lordship having 
requested a private interview, placed tbs letter in his band, 
with no other previous observation than that it came from 
Captain Frampton. Henry, after having perused it, inquired 
whether hia Lordship would have the goodness to take back 
the answer, which he would write immediatdy in his own 
room ; observing, tbst if he were a geologist, be would not 
lack amusement for a few minutesi as there were abundant 
specimens of minerals and fossils dispersed about the parlour. 
His Lordship bowed coldly, for ahboogh the manner in 
which he bad been addressed was perfectly courteous, he 
thought it rather cavalier treatment that a man of his statiun 
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should be left kicking his heels in a strange house, and be 
requested by a Yankee to becoroe his letter-carrier. Henry, 
however, who, though he meant not to give the least unne- 
cessary offence, respected nothing but moral rank, and 
honoured no distinctions so much as those of virtue, left him 
without farther apology to his meditations or his geological 
studies, and, proceeding to his own room, wrote an answer 
to the Captain's epistle, which he put into his Lordship's 
hand. 

'^ I presume," said the Peer, as be took the letter, ^< that 
you refuse to retract or to apologize for the injurious terms 
you have applied to my friend." - 

^' If by the word injurious you mean calumnious or un- 
true, I deny that I have employed any such terms. It is of 
his conduct that he ought to be ashamed, not of the merited 
censure that I applied to it. I have said nothing that was 
not strictly true ; and for the truth, a brave man will never 
apologize, while a conscientious one will never retract it." 

^^ I did not come here. Sir, to chop logic. I understand 
nothing of that sort of proceeding." 

*' I can very easily believe it, my Lord." 

^^ Then, Sir, am I to take it for granted that you have in 
this letter entered into such full explanations of time and 
place, as will preclude the necessity of any fiurther prelimi- 
nary meeting ?" 

(> I have been so very explicit," replied Henry, ^< that your 
Lordship cannot possibly have occasion to revisit Grotto- 
house, or seek any fresh interviews with me." • 

*^ It is well. Sir, it is well : I admire your spirit ; I like 
these affairs to be settled at once; to be conducted in a 
prompt and business-like manner, for fear of apcidents. I 
wish you a good morning." 

**' It is no longer morning, my Lord ; I wish you a good 
afternoon." 

*^ What a pragmatical quiz it is !" muttered Lord Moss- 
dale to himself, as he quitted the house ; <^ Really the Yan- 
kee's as precise and cool as if he were giving a lesson in 
graoimar, instead of making arrangements for a duel. I 
am glad, however, that he has come to book so readily, and 
means to go out like a man. We shall see how he stands 
fire. I have known many a fellow, as bold as a lion before- 
hand, who cried peccavi when it came to measuring the 
ground, and handling the Mantons -, and I shfdl not there- 
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fore be surprised if this crowing ct>ck prove a dunghill at 
last ; we may see him yet eat his own words, and make an 
apology. Faith ! it will be his wisest course, for Framp- 
ton^s a good shot ; and though it is difficult to pique him, 
owing to his confounded in^oletoce, he doesn't like trifling 
when once he comes to the scratch." 

Like most will-pampered men who have jaded their senses 
by over-indulgence. Lord Mossdale was liable to fits of list- 
lessness and satiety, which made excitement of any sort a 
pleasurable sensation. This desiderated stimulus was fur- 
nished by the prospect of a duel, in which, if he bad beeti 
a principal instead of a second, he would still have found a 
source of gratification. He entered, therefore, with ardour 
into the arrangements of the expected meeting, the whole 
of which he had planned in his own mind on hfs way back 
to Oakham-hall. *< The Yankee shows fight," sard his 
Lordship, putting Henry's letter into his fiend's httntt ; *^ be 
will neither retract nor apologize, so you must get your 
Mortimers or Mantons. If >ou're unprovided, I can lend 
you mine. I nisver travel without them, for there's no say- 
ing what may happen. Can't you make out his pothooks 
and hahgers ? What a confounded long time you are spell- 
ing his epistle !" 

^< Oh ! the fellow writes as laigibly as a lawyer's clerk ; 
but it's a long- winded concern. Cali't exactly Say wbetbeir 
it's an essay or a sermon ; but it reads uncawmonly like a 
printed book. Not quite mtailligible, but I rather suspect 
the cowardly rascal shows the white feather, and declines 
the honour of standing fire. Altogether the most redeecu- 
lous thing I ever met in the whole course of my life. Do 
read it for me, for I can't altogether understand it ; can't 
now, 'pon my honour!" 

^^ If two heads are better than one," said Lord Mossdale, 
^^ four ears must be better than two, so listen !" and, taking 
the letter, he read as follows : 

" ' SlB, 

" ^ I have received your very silly letter, the style of which 
is quite worthy of the matter, inasmuch, as it contains two 
errors of grammatical construction, and one fault of ortho- 
graphy, or, at least, a Latinism, by the omission of the let- 
ter u in the iirord honour, a practice unsanctioned by any 
standard writer. For having applied words to you, of which 
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you do not, tod cannot, deny the truth, yon send me a chal- 
lenjife, which I have not the smallest hesitation in declaring 
that I dare not accept, because I dare not violate^ the laws 
of God and man. 

(» *• Duelling is a relic of barbarism, which fools, bullies, 
and blackiruards, seek to maintain, because it afibrds them, 
as they ridiculously imagine, an easy method of proving that 
they are gentlemen ; but it is a practice to which men of 
sense, virtue, and religion, who alone are the real gentlemen, 
will resolutely oppose themselves ; not because they are de- 
ficient in personal courage, the most common of all quali* 
ties— *but because they possess that higher moral intrepidity, 
which enables them * to despise and defy public opinion, 
when its voice cannot be obeyed without the commission of 
a wanton and flagrant crime. 

<* ' But even were I not deterred from accepting your 
challenge by paramount considerations of duty, I should 
fltill decline it, from the glaring futility and inconsequence 
of the proceeding. If you were to shoot me, you would 
not the less be what 1 have termed you, though you would 
be a murderer in addition. Were I to s^hoot you, it would 
bring an indelible stain upon my own name, without in any 
degree clearing yours. It neither of us shoot the other, 
we shall both of us be just where we are now, so that we 
had much better spare ourselves all the trouble and annoy- 
ance of going out. 

^^ ^ You see, therefore, that t h^re is not any possible alter- 
native, in which my fighting you could conduce to a rational 
or satisfactory result, even were 1 released from those divine 
and human ordinances, which prohibit me from seeking the 
life of a fellow-creature, or wantonly throwing away my 
own. This determination being grounded upon immutable 
principles, cannot, under any circumstances, be either re- 
tracted or modified. Jt is the inflexible resolve of 

••'• • Henbv Melcomb. 
** * Grotto-house, Wednesday afternoon.' " 

As soon as Lord MossHale had recovered from the fit of 
laughter into which he burst as he concluded reading the 
letter, he exclaimed,' *^ Curse me if ever 1 was so bit before ! 
fairly taken in, — a dead hoax, I confess, for 1 never doubted 
that the Yankee meant to turn out. However, since his 
pnly mode of fighting is to fight shy, you must post him as a 
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coward and a blackguard, cane him the first time you meet 
him, and so dismiss the young grammarian to chop logic at 
his leisure." 

^^ This determination is the inflaixible resolve of 

Arthur Frampton," said the Captain, par^odying the conclu- 
sion of Henry's letter, as he held it up contemptuously with 
his finger and thumb. ^* But what does the Jackanapes 
mean by my two errors of construction ? Pawsitively it's 
a monsous lie !" 

*^ Nay, it's likely enough to be true ; and in return for 
your two mistakes, he has offered you two proofs that he is 
himself a good grammarian, for he has lately taught Lucy 
Haselgrove and young Nettletop to conjugate ; and we see 
by this letter that he knows perfectly well how to decline 
the word — duel." 

" He he !— vairy good ! — capital ! excellent ! You're in 
high force this morning ; uncawmonly droll — conjugate — 
decline — quite redeeculous, 'pon my honour!" 

^^ 1 hope you mean your honour with the letter u, for other- 
wise it is no oath, but a Latinism." 

^* I shall take it as a parteecular favour, Mossdale, if you 
won't make me laugh, for I've cracked my lip, and it hurts 
me uncawmonly, 'pon my honour ! besides, it looks so mon- 
sous vulgar." 

^^ Never mind ; you must open your mouth wider in half 
an hour, for dinner will be ready by that time. Come, shall 
we go and dress ? There is no time to lose." The friends 
withdrew to their toilette, and when in the evening they were 
left alone with their wine, the letter was again produced and 
reperused,to the accompaniment of many afresh sneer and 
much contemptuous bantering. 

Henry, in the meanwhile, who was remarkable for his gene* 
ral equanimity and self-possession, whose happiness, indeed, 
the result of good health and a good conscience, had hitherto 
suffered little or no interruption was in a more painful state 
of mind than he thought he could have ever experienced, 
without having incurred it by any misconduct of his own. 
The day when he received the challenge was destined to be 
an eventful one ; his principles were to be assailed from quar- 
ters diametrically opposed to each other ; his sense of duty 
was to be put to the test by love as well as by injured pride 
arid hatred : he had firmly resisted the temptation to sin, by 
declining the challenge of a man ; he had now to conquer a 
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far more tryiog tempUtion, in withstanding the seductions of 
a handsome, alluring, and enamoured woman. Judging ^ 
of others by herself, Mrs. Penguin had never entertained a * 
moment's doubt that Emily Welbeck's assignation in Uie 
forest was a meeting with some low lover for criminal pur- 
poses ; and she had not, therefore, attempted to dissuade 
Henry from visiting the Manor-house, in the malicious hope 
that ail intercourse would be broken oif by his discovering 
Emily's inability to exculpate herself. From her observation 
of hir character, however, she began subsequently to think 
that he might he easily hoodwinked and deluded by the 
solemn protestations of innocence, and lofty sentiments of vir- 
tue, which she believed Emily to be quite capable of feigning 
for the purpose of concealhig her misconduct, and averting his 
suspicions. The imposition she had herself practised upon 
Penguin, by hiding from him her own early lapse from virtue, 
and persuading him that she had never been attached to any 
one but himself, impressed her with the notion that Henry 
might be similarly gulled, and made her regret that she had 
not more earnestly dissuaded him from seeking the interview, 
and demanding the explanations that be had pledged himself 
to require.*" These (ears and misgivings bad haunted her 
during the whole time of his visit to the Manor-house, the 
object of which he had stated to her with his usual frankness. 
She had been sitting for some time upon the tenter- hooks oi* 
expectation, awaiting his return, and was proportionably 
mortified when, upon his arrival at the house, he was en* 
gaged imniediately, and for some time, with Lord Mossdale. 
No sooner was he left alone, than Mrs. Penguin, who had 
purposely sent her husband out of the way, hurried into the 
parlour where he was sitting. She had attired herself in the 
most alluring manner possible, making such a display of her 
charms, as she flattered herself would prove utterly irresist- 
ible, especially when she recollected the youth of her intended 
victim. It was not without considerable aj^itation that she 
inquired the result of the meeting with Emily, but becoming 
instantly more composed, when she found that no interview 
had taken place, she began, in the most urgent terms that 
she Qould command, to persuade him to rest satisfied with 
the incontrovertible evidence of his own eyes, and never more 
to think of a girl who could carry on an intrigue with a low 
ruffian, and yet liypocritically affect all the demureness of 
modesty. Unpersuaded by her arguments, and unbent by 
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her earnest entreaties, Henry reiterated his intention of de- 
manding an early explanation, and expressed a renewed con* 
viQtion that Emily would be able to exculpate herself. At 
this fresh proof of his credulous gullibility, for such it ap- 
peared to her, Mrs. Penguin saw clearly^ that she would soon 
have an established and most formidable rival at the Manor- 
house, unless she could immedialely divert Henry's thoughts ' 
and affections into another channel, and entangle him in her 
own snares. The hints of her attachment, which she had 
repeatedly thrown out, had not been taken ; her lures had 
hitherto failed to inveigle him ; he was either blind or timid, 
and it was absolutely necessary to apprise him of his good 
fortune by advances too unequivocal to be mistaken. This 
was the only feasible method of detaching him from Emily, 
and the present appeared to her to be the proper moment for 
carrying it into execution. Abandoning herself, therefore, 
to her guilty passion, the unprincipled woftian made a full, 
unblushing avowal of her attachment, a confession to which, 
she said, she was impelled by the ungovernable vehemence of 
her love, expressing a confident hope that he would not now 
hesitate in his choice, between a pale-&ced, artful girl, car- 
rying on a love affair with an unknown vagabond, and one 
whd, whatever might be her personal allurements — and she 
trusted they were rather more attractive than those of Miss 
Welbeck — could at all events offer him the sole and undivided 
affections of her whole heart. 

Transfixed with sorrow and surprise at a declaration so 
plain and profligate, Henry could not help hearing it to a 
conclusion ; but he had no sooner recovered from his amaze- 
ment, than he shook off the seductive creature, who had 
taken possession of his hand, and starting aside, as if he had 
seen a basilisk in his path, exclaimed with a tone and look of 
poignant mental anguish, rather than of anger, ^^ Unhappy 
woman i what have you said, what have you done ? Would 
to heaven that you had never uttered these guilty sentiments ! 
Would to heaven that I had never heard them ! Oh, my 
dear, dear Mrs. Penguin ! — but only dear to me so long as 
you are the chaste and virtuous wife of my friend — what in- 
fatuation has blinded you, what demon has been goading you 
on to the brink of a precipice, whence, by one single fiilse 
step, you may be irredeemably plunged into guilt, misery, 
and wretchedness, both here and hereafter ? By all that you 
value upon earth, by aU your hopes of heavens I implore, I 
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entreat, I supplicate you to cast oat the devil that possesses 
you, to be again yourself, to recover the purity of your mind, 
to discard for ever the licentious and abominable thoughts 
which — ^nay! you shall not speak, you shall not commit 
yourself any farther, I have heard too much already — ^you 
must, you shall now listen tome ! Gracious God ! have yoa 
considered what it is to be an adulteress, that it adds perjur]f 
to all its other enormities ? Did you not solemnly vow at the 
altar to be faithful to your husband, and can the Deity be 
insulted, can all human law be outraged, without entailing 
ultimate misery and destruction upon so deep and daring & 
transgressor ? Impossible ! If adultery were not inevitably 
pursued by the gna wings of remorse from within, and the 
hootings of contempt from without, there would be no se- 
curity led upon earth for happiness, virtue, or religion. And 
me too ! Have you considered the base treachery, the black 
ingratitude uf which I should be guilty, were I to sting the 
heart, and poison for ever the happiness of the benefactor 
who is so generously affording me the enjoyment of his hos- 
pitality, and the protection of his roof ? I shudder at the 
very thought. Oh, no, no, no, you have not, yoo cannot 
have considered any of these things. You are labouring 
under a momentary delusion, an alienation of mind which will 
quickly pass away, and against the return of which yoii muaf 
earnestly and devoutly supplicate heaven tu your prayers. 
But it is safer to avoid temptation, than to trust to the reso- 
lutions of human infirmity. You are handsome, very band- 
some ; I am subject to all the frailties of youth ; an unguarded 
moment, in spite of all our good intentions, might plunge 
us both into guilt and all its train of miseries. I dare not 
expose myself to such a perilous trial, and I shall therefore 
quit your house to-night." 

During this speech, Mrs. Penguin's countenance, agitated 
by contending emotions, had gradually become inflamed and 
reddened, not by the sufi'ixnons of penitence and shame, but 
by the angry paroxysms of a violent and vicious mind. Her 
eyes flashed, her bosom heaved, her veins swelled and dark- 
ened, her nostrils wele dilated, and though, in order to retrain 
her ebuffierit feelings, she bit her lip till the marks of her teeth 
remained dteeply indented upon it, she could hardly prevent 
« her rage and disappointment from bursting out in a torrent of 
passionate invective. Henry, however, perceiving the strug- 
gle of her emotions, and determined not to be interrupted 
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in bis painful, though necessary remonstrance, had overawed 
|jer by the calm but superior energies of vktue, and had thus 
compelled her to hear him out. The earnestness^ the inflexi- 
ble decision of his looks and tones, as well as the dignified 
lenor of his sentiments, all convincing her that he would be 
immoveable, that she had thrown away her blandishments, 
that she had nothing whatever to hope,.in one moment her 
whole bad heart became drenched in bitterness, and her 
licentious passion, let it not be dignified with the |[ioble name 
of love, -was converted into a deadly hatred. 

The desire of revenge, however, which Jnstaptly sprung 
up in. her bosom, prompted her to assume a forced com- 
posure, though she still spoke pantingly, and in an unnatural 
voice, as she exclaimed, *' You are Tight, Sir^ quite right, 
perfectly right. These are not my real sentiments — nothing 
but a temporary- — in short, a mere frolic, nothing more, just 
to try you. But, at all events, Sir, I hope you are at least 
man enough not to disclose what has pasi^ed between us." 

^^ I promise you never to divulge it to any breathing 
being." 

" Will you ffwear to keep it secret ?" 

^^I never ftwear, but f have said it, and I am not in the 
habit of swerving from my word, least of all should I do so 
in so delicate an affair as this." 

^< Enough, Sir, enough : that is all T have now to require 
of you,*' said Mrs. Penguin, tossing out of the room, violently 
shutting the door after her, and muttering between her 
clenched teeth as she retired, '* Poor, canting, puritanical 
milksop 1 does the mean, paltry, chicken-hearted fellow think 
that I want to hear a sermon from him ? Let him look to it! 
let him look to it ! Til not be thus insulted for iK>thing. I'U 
have my revenge, or my name i» not Laura Penguin !" 

Henry had said that he would immediately quit Grotto- 
house, but a mementos consideration showed him that so 
sudden a departure would demand explanations, both with 
Mrs. Tenby and Penguin, which must be managed with 
great-delicacy, l^t they should excite suspicions, which on 
all accounts he was most anxious not to awaken. In this 
dilemma he remained for some time, taking counsel of his 
own thoughts as to his most prudent course of action. The 
more he reflected on the predicament in which he was 
placed, the more urgently did he feel the necessity of with- 
drawing bim9elf from the fiMciQatioos with which he might 
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be assailed ; while his sdieitade upon Mrs. Penguin's ac" 
count, his earnest wish to preserve her name from imputa- 
tion, and to confirm her in the good resolutions which he 
flattered himself he had excited in her bosom, were still more 
intense than the considerations which had reference to his 
own honour and safety. Nothing could induce him to 
assign a false motive for his abrupt departure, for he utterly 
abhorred a lie ; but he might truly state that a difference had 
unexpectedly arisen between Mrs. Penguin and himself, and 
that his feelings of independence would not allow him to 
remain beneath a roof where there was reason to believe 
that he was no longer considered a welcome guest These 
appeared to be the most feasible motives he could assign, 
an6 having proceeded to Mrs. Tenby^s apartment, he lost no 
time in stating them, avowing his intention of immediately 
quitting the house, and taking up his abode for the present 
at the George-inn, at Thaxted ; but adding, that he saw no 
reason why she should accompany him, if she preferred 
remaining in her present quarters. ^ 

'^ Rattlesnakes and nngums !" exclaimed Mrs. Tenby, io 
utter amazement ; <^ you can't be serious ; you're only poking 
fun at me. What ! throw yourself out of peck and perch, 
where you may be saving 'nine dollars out of every ten that 
come in, because you and sho have had a few words ! Well, 
this beats all natur ! I wouldn't budge from free quarters 
like these ; no, not if she had poked out one of my eyes 
in a gouging match ; if I would, I'm up the tree, that's 
all!" 

'^ Your conduct. Madam, need not be influenced by mine, 
though I would caution you against wearing out your wel- 
come : but the motives by which 1 am governed are impera- 
tive. I am quite serious, my resolution is formed, I shall 
quit the house to-night." 

** Why then, I reckon, you're the biggest gump a-going '. 
A pretty considerable handsome fool you'll be making of 
yourself if you do. Henry, Henry ! now don't be so tejus !' 
Here's a fuss and a coil about a few loud words from a 
woman's tongue ! Lord ! boy, you mustn't be so nice, but 
give a scratch for a claw, or you'll never scramble through 
the world. ^ Handle your tools without mittens,' as poor 
Richard says, and remember ^ that the cat in gloves catches 
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Every Uiing ma; be loat, while notfaiug can be gained I7 my 
remaining benealb this roof." 

" Hear to him ! hear 10 bim 1 'Tatoea and codfisb I I 
liaven't patience to listen to fou. Nothing to be gained! 
How do you know that ? Now, I rather reckon, that much 
may be gained ; for if Penguin were to break bis neck over ' 
one of the clifTe he's alwaya grubbing at, and that's pretty 
likely, 1 guess, oughtn't hia own l>rother's widow to look for 
pickings, and mayn't you come in for handsome snacks t He 
_ bas got no children, and never will have, tell me on't if he 
does ! Why shouldn't he adopt you, and leave you a slice of 
furtun ? Didn't Tenby do so? Guess he did, indeed 1 Henry, 
Henry! don't you be so 'tarnal hufTey as to quarrel with your 
b read' an d-bu tier ; but hold a candle to the devil, ask her par- 
don, and make it up with her ; she's neither a Mohawk nor 
a Nigger ; one word may sellte it all, and remember, that 
' for want of a nail the shoe was lost ; for want of a shoe - 
Ihe horse was lost ; and for want of a horse Ihe rider was 
insi, tj^ing overtaken and slain by the enem^^' as poor 
Richard says," 

" Your advice comes too late ; our disagreement is of a 
nature that cannot be reconciled, consistently with what! 
feel to be due both to Mrs. Penguin and myself." 

"Joes to coppers I'll make it all up in live minutes, 
f iarkee, boy, 1 liaven't gut eyes for nothing, though you may ; 
she likes you a pretty clever bit more Ilian she does her hus- 
band, in !i pile of all her paiavering and bamboozledums. Ay, 
it's as true as ever I was born in Virginny. You have only 
to beckon with your finger, 1 reckon, and she'll come to you 
in any way you like, either as Eoople as a fnake, or as spry 
ns a cat ; so once more I say, don't be afraid, to stoop when 
there's no other way of reaching your dish. 'When the 
well's dry, you'll know the worth of ivator.' Remember 
' that poor pride soon gels a full, fur it's hard for an empty 
bag to stand upright ;' and above all, recollect, that ' if you 
will not hear reason, she will surely rap your knuckles,' as 
poor Richard says." 

Henry was about to renew the expression of tus regret 
that he could not comply with her wishes, his resolution to 
depart being inflexible, when the door was suddenly thrown 
open, and Penguin burst into the room, trembling and pale 
with agitation, and for a few seconds utterly unable to speak 
from the vehemence of his emotions. - " Soh, Sir '" 
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length exclaimed, bending hia angry eyes upon Henryi and 
holding up his clenched fist, though he still kept at a refract- 
fal distance,— *^^ a pretty viper, I find, I have been nourishing 
in my bosom ! Ob, you young miscreant ! you audacious 
profligate! you scandalous hypocrite! Is this your grati- 
tude for all the kindness I hsve shown you, to creep into 
my house, like a fatse-hearted, deceitful thief, that you might 
rob me of my most precious treasure ? 'Gad, sirrah ! if I 
were twenty years younger, and a fighting man — which, 
thank God ! I never was — i would break every bone in 
your skin, and then kick you down stairs. As it is, I shall 
not demean myself to a scoflle with you ; but out of this 
house you shall instantly troop, i>ag and baggage, and you 
may think yourself lucky to get off so easily.*' 

<<The old one! here's a 'tarnal fuze and fiustration!'' 
exclaimed Mrs. Tenby. ^* What's in the wind now ? what's 
my boy done ? He aint a Mohawk, I opinion, that you're 
to talk of peppering his dish in this way. Love ye, man ! 
'twould take ten such as you to do it !" 

^^ Done, Madam ! what has he done ? — That for which 
he ought to be horsewhipped ail through the county^ fi'om 
Marshwood to Christchurch. He has attempted to seduce 
my wife ! that admirable woman, that exemplary creature ; 
who, after having in vain endeavoured to recall him to a 
sense of duty, has just been compelled to reveal to me the 
whole of his villany, and has insisted that he should be in- 
stantly expelled from the house." 

^^ I declare to you, most solemnly," said Henry, ^^ thati 
am utterly incapable of the atrocity iqiputed to me. Mrs. 
Penguin must be labouring under a grievous misapprehen- 
sion. Not for worlds would I have deserved this charge. 
No one can explain so well as Mrs. Penguin how the mistake 
has originated — to her I refer you; for myself, I will say 
no more, but I repeat that I am innocent." 

^^ Mistake ! you young prevaricator ! What mistake 
could there be in an affair of this sort, except that you mis- 
took the yvpman you had to deal with ? It was wrong, 
perhaps, pf me to expose you to such a temptation ; but 
what a fine developement of character has it afibrded me ! 
How has it unmasked the treachery of the pretended friend ! 
How has it confirmed the virtue of the fond and truly attached 
wife !" 

" My lips are sealed,", said Henry ; " I have said all that 
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I can. I was already preparing to quit your house, and I, 
shaH do so immediatelx- I forgive you all your injurious 
terms, because they proceed from error ; and I sincerely 
hope that the time may soon arrive wben you will be con- 
vinced that I have done nothing to forfeit your friendship." 

^^ I smell a rat, L smell a rat !"-fihouted Mrs. Tenby ; 
who, in her indignation at the charge brought against Henry, 
and her perfect conviction of its ^Isehoiid, suddenly forgot 
all the prudential and conciliatory maxims she had so recently 
been inculcating. ^^ If 1 haven't fathomed the whole plot, 
I'm up a tree, d^at's all ! My brave boy would never tell a 
lie, no, not if he had a tomahawk at his throat, and was 
going to be scalped by the Injuns. What! because I sit 
half the day up in my own room, can't i see how the cat 
jumps? Guess I can see more of niy nose with one eye 
shut, than I can when both are open ; and if there has been 
any attempt at seduction iathis affair, I conceit that it comes 
from the other side of the hedge. — Leave me be, Henry, I 
say ; I'll speak my mind right slick, and for your own sake 
you hadn't ought to stop mo." 

^^ Let me beg you, Mad^m, to say < ought not,' instead 
of hadn't ought.' " 

^^ Well, this beats all natur ! To think c^ your schooling 
me, and teaching your grannum to suck eggs, at the very 
moment she^s standing up in your defence ! Guess you'll 
never be fit for any thing but an usher at a grammar-school. 
Lookee, Mr. Penguin ! it's a wise child that knows its own 
father, and it's a wiser man tiiat knows his own wife. Joes 
to coppers this is a petticoat plot ; and if there's been any 
wolf in sheep's clothing in this house, it's a she-wolf, I'll 
swear I" 

<* I beseech you to leave me without defence, ratlfer than 
to throw imputations upon any one," said Henry. 

^^ Torment us all ! that again's spoken for all the world 
just like a gump ; 'twouldn't be you if 'twan't. But I won't 
be neither gagged nor gulled. So, brother Penguin, I tell 
you to your face, that if there's been any wild bird here- 
abouts, I'll take my oath it's a hen ; and, what's more, that 
she comes out of your own nest ; and, what's more still, 
that her name begins with a P. ; and now, if you can't see 
what I mean, you're a blind buzzard. So, there ! that's 
into you, I rather reckon !" 

*< Hold your scandalous tongue V* cried PengdlP) in fresh 
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wrath ; ^^ I won't listen to your abominable slanders ! 
Would yoQ dare iasinoate any thing against that admirable 
woman, the paragon of her sex ? Madam* i madam ! if 
these are your Yankee principlea, you had better .accom- 
' pany your hopeful soo^ for my bouse shall not afford you 
another night's shelter. 

^^ Yankee principles !" cried Mrs. Tenby, whose Ame- 
rican blood was now fairly up, and who began in conse- 
quence to pour forth a torrent of Virginian eloquence which 
drowned all Henry's expostulations, and presently drove 
Penguin from the room. ^^ Gome, boy, l|^'s pack up our 
duds and begone!" she exclaimed, as soon as the object of 
her vituperation had escaped, ^^ though it's a 'tarnal shame 
to send us trampoozing about the country at this time of day 1" 

Henry willingly assisting her in the operation, tbey quickly 
got ready their luggage ; and having left word with the 
servants whither it was to be forwarded, they quitted Grotto- 
house, without seeking any fresh interview, either with Mr. 
or Mrs. Penguin, and in due time reached the George at 
Thaxted, where it was their intention to remain until tbey 
should decide upon their future plans. 

In the recent rare and spirited assertion of her indepen- 
dence, Mrs. Tenby, taken in the first instance by surprise, 
had been supported by feelings of pride, anger, and nation- 
ality ; but during the walk to Thaxted, her passion had gra- 
dually subsided, and by the time they had reached the inn, 
her natural sordidness of character had pretty well recovered 
its ascendency. Regret at having lost the immediate advan- 
tages of ^^ peck and perch," as well as at the demolition of 
all the future hopes from Penguin's testamentary dispositions, 
soured her temper, and prompted lier to vent her ill-humour 
upon Henry, whom she accused as the unlucky cause of all 
these manifold privations and disappointments. Reminding 
him, that they were no longer in the free and comfortable 
quarters of Grotto-house, but at an inn, where they must 
pay through the nose for every thing, she besought him to be 
careful of what he ordered, quoting many a Poor Richard 
maxim upon the duties of economy, and losing no oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to wound his feelings, already suffi- 
ciently lacerated, by peevish allusions to his unluckiness, his 
' indiscretion, and his gullibility. To escape from this petty 
persecution, Henry was glad to retire to his bed, where, 
•however, his anxiety of min^ would not for some time allow 
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bim to sleep. Mta. Penguin's most extraordinary and unex- 
pected charge against bim, and the assent that would proba- 
bly be yielded to it bj the world, as readily as it had found 
credence with Penguin, prepared him for encountering 
general obloquy and reproach ; a visitation which, even when 
unmerited, it was difficult to bear» and to which Henry was 
the more keenly sensitive, because he had been not less scru- 
pulous in the observance, than honourably solicitous to ob- 
tain the reputation of moral rectitude. Perhaps he was 
still more hurt on Mrs. Penguin's account than on his own. 
.Of so celestial a quality did he consider the native purity of 
the female mind, that every one who lapsed from the heaven 
of her virtue, he contemplated as an addition to the number 
of the fallen angels ; and in the case upon which bis thoughts 
were dwelling., the malignant falsehood, and the dark revenge 
to which she had had recourse, proved to him how rapid and 
deplorable is the fsH when the paths of purity are once de- 
serted, a humiliating reflection, which he could not make 
without feeling as if his own moral dignity had been lowered. 
Mrs. Penguin, indeed, was but an exception ; she could not 
shake his general confidence in the sex; but bis mind was 
saddened and depressed, and in this temporary access of 
morbid feeling, he could not revert to Emily Welbeck, and 
to her mysterious assignation in the Forest., with^b^ misgiv- 
ings and sinkings of the heart, to which, at any other mo- 
ment, he would not haVe been subjected. Agitated by va- 
rious conjectures and resolves, he reraaindd for a long time 
awake ; but the consoling reflection, that whatever might 
happen he was innocent ; that he had, during the course of 
that most anxious day, meritoriously resisted two temptations 
of the moat opposite character ; and that a causeless despon- 
dency was ingratitude to Heaven, at length enabled him to 
tranquillize his mind, and to forget himself in sleep^ 
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CHAPTER VlIL 

If thim lovest her. 
Or entertaineat a hope to blast mv wiahes, 
Thou art a traitor, Arcite, and a lellow 
False as thj title to her : firiendship, blood, 
And all the ties between us I disclaim, 
If thou once think upon her. *- 

Tbb Two Nobls Kinsmsn. 

A FJ3W hours repose, and a few minutes morning reflec- 
tion, restored to Henry that firm tone of moral courage which 
was the characteristic of his mind. If it could not be alto- 
gether affirmed that his ^^ bosom's lord sate lightly on its 
throne," it might be said with truth that his temporary de- 
pression had vanished, and that, in the consciousness of his 
soul being free from stam, he was prepared to endure with for- 
titude whatever aonoyanoea <>r vexations might be entailed 
upon him by the malignant fabrications of Mrs* Penguin. 
Well aware Ihat injurious rumours are commonly aggra- 
vated by etfch fresh reporter, and anxious to anticipate Emily '» 
knowledge of the recent occurrences at Grotto-house, be re- 
solved to make another and an immediate attempt at gaining 
an interview with her, to which he was impelled not less by 
the desire of exculpating himself before- hand, than by bis 
anxiety to obtain, if possible, some explanation of the meeting, 
or rather the assignation in the Forest. This be considered 
to be now quite as necessary upon her account as his own, 
since Mrs. Penguin, who had been equally a spectator of the 
transaction, and who, under present circumstances, was not 
likely to put any restraints upon her tongue, might circulate 
calumnies in the neighbourhood calculated to wound most 
deeply the feelings of so sensitive a being as Emily, even if 
they did not ruin her reputation. 

Influenced by these considerations, he walked over, at an 
early hour in the morning, to the Manor-house, revolving in 
his mind the most delicate way of stating the object of his 
visit. On his entering the great hall, the end of which was 
^fitted up like a small court of law, he beheld Welbeck, sitting 
as^'a magistrate in an elevated arm-chair, surrounded by a 
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posse of gamekeepers and others, vrhose dq[KMnitions he was 
taking against a gang of poachers^ the latter being easily 
recognised by thdr chop-fallen looks and pinioned arms, 
while the table was covered with the game which they had 
snared on the preceding night. Beckoning Henry to his 
side, the justice requested him to walk up-stairs to the room 
over the porch, as he was particularly anxious to have his 
opinion of an old play which Emy had at length found, after 
a long search ; adding, that its perusal would ajQTord him 
amusement during the half-hour that would elapse before he 
himself should be able to despatch the business upon which 
he was then occupied. Henry would have much rather re- 
ceived an invitation to join his young and interesting daughter 
in the parlour, than to sit in judgment upon an old drama, 
amid the dusty quartos, and loaded fire-arms, which imparted 
such a sombre character to Welbeck's own room ; but not 
wishing his visit to assume the appearance of being point- 
edly made fo Emily, whom he hoped to encounter before 
he again quitted the house, he proceeded to the porch-room. 

Fortune favoured him beyond his expectations, for on en- 
tering the apartment, he beheld Emily standing on a chair, 
with her back towards the door, replacing one of the pon- 
derous> black-looking old books. 'She had no sooner recog- 
nised him, than she jumped to the ground, a roseate suiTu- 
sion, and a soft sweet smile lighting up her usually pale and 
pensive features, and as she advanced towards him, she ex- 
claimed with an animated voice, ^* Oh, Mr. Melcomb ! I 
was so vexed when I found you had called yesterday, during 
my absence ; and 1 am so glad I have found the old play-book 
that was missing ! I was determined never to cease hunting 
for it, for I thought its perusal niight affdrd you pleasure." 

There was nothing particular in her words, nothing in her 
oianner, beyond its customary cordiality and benignity ; to 
explain the magical effect of her looks anci accents updh 
Henry would therefore be impossible ; but a lover may un- 
derstand us when we state, that they carried to his heart an 
intftantaneous, a thrilling, an electrical conviction, of her un- 
alterable truth and stainless piirity. Any doubts that might 
have lurked in the recesses of his bosom would have been 
chased away at once ; but there were nonei and his face 
confessed the implicit trust and delighted exhilaration of his 
soul, as he exclaimed, ^' Oh ! Miss Welbeck ! I cannot tell 
you bow assured and happy I feel at Ibis m#ment. The first 
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sight of you, and the fint sound of your Toiee, bftve filled me 
with pleasant and holy thoughts, and with a steadfast fiiith. 
But let me not allude to misgivings, which it was sinful in me 
to have entertained, even for a moment. I have much to 
say to you,-^-much that is of a confidential nature, and of 
deep moment to both of us ; and as I know not how long we 
may be left without interruption, I must request the favour 
of your listening to me now." 

He reached a chair for Emily, who sate timidly down in it, 
blushing deeply, her bosom beginuing to heave, and her 
downcast eyes being fixed upon the floor. Henry placed 
himself beside her, and continued, ^^ If I hate any thing upon 
earth, it is a lie. I claim no merit for my sincerity and truth, 
since I believe them to be constitutional in me, and I could 
not knowingly utter a falsehood without doing ti violence to 
my nature. I say not this boastfully, but to induce you, by 
your knowledge of my character, to yield me your entire be- 
lief, when I most solemnly assure you that I am innocent of 
the atrocious charges which, as I much fear, you will shortly 
hear coupled with the name of Henry Melcomb.** 

'^ With your name 1'* faltered Emily, her looks still bent 
upon the ground ; *^ with yours ! Can any thing dishonour- 
abfe be attributed to youf^* 

^^ Yes, worse than dishonourable ; every thing that is base 
and infamous. You will hear that I have been guilty of an 
act of ingratitude, the very mention of which makes me 
shudder — ^that I have attempted to rob my friend and beiie* 
factor of the affections of his wife.'' 

^* Impossible ! who has dared to invent so monstrous a 
calumny ?'' exclaimed Emily, throwing up her head, looking 
at her companion with an expression of indignant surprise, 
little in accordance with her habitual meekness, and again 
suddenly casting down her eyes in blushing confusion. 

^^ Thank you, thank you a thousand times for your generous 
confidence, for your disbelief of this most cruel ai^ersion ; 
and if I cannot explain the circumstances under which Lhave 
quitted Mr. Penguin's roof, I implore you to put a charitable 
construction upon my silence." 

^^ From my knowledge of your sentiments and actions, I will 
never, never, never believe that you could have even contem- 
plated any thing depraved, still less so detestable a crime as 
tliis!" 

Most fervently, moot gr^tQfqlly do I repeat my tbankisfdr 
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y&isr ffood opmion, which wiHsuppoirttne; however I maf^e 
assaiM by the shafb of slatider. And now, Miss Welbecfc, 
it isny painftil daty to apprise you, that you yourself may bo 
exposed to misrepresentations, nay^ to the most calumnious 
surmises and insinuations from a circumstance respecting 
which my own lips would remain for ever sealed^ but of 
which another was unfortunately an eyewitness as well as 
myself. Nothing but my regard for your hcmour would have 
urged me to mention the occurrence, but this being ray mo- 
tive, I do not consider any apc^ogy necessar]^ for what 1 am 
about 10 state, nor for the perfect frankness with which I 
shall make the coramuniciAion.'* 

Emily was silent, but she raised herself up in her chair, her 
eyes were now fixed upon her companion, and her half-open 
mouth be^ened expectation and surprise. But as Henry 
proceedeo^ccinctly to relate what himself and Mrs. Penguin 
had seen, not omitting their surprise at the embraces be- 
stowed upon Emily by the stranger, her distress and agitation 
became oxcessive, she trembled violently, the colour rushed 
to her cheeks, brow, and bosom, again leaving them of an 
ashy whiteness, she panted audib^, and more than once es* 
dayed to speak, but seemed unable to give utterance to her 
words. 

As Henry remarked all this with a transfixed attention, 
Mrs. Penguin's sinister words — ^*' Question her, and if her 
conRisioff do not confirm her guilt, my nameV not Laura 
Penguin^" recurred involuntarily to his mind ; but he drove 
away the reooHectton, just as he would shut his eyes upon a 
hatefiil apparition, contemplating with the most profound and 
tender sympathy the countenance of his companion, which 
remained a^tated with the struggle of vehement emotions. 
Bvidently striving to command herself, she more than once 
attempted to speak, but her efibrts proving inefitetual, she at 
length burst suddenly into a passion of tears^ and sobbed with - 
an almost hysterical violence. 

«^ Gracious Heaven !'* ejaculated Heory, in great agitati<ln 
and distress. ^^ What have I said ? what have I done ? 
Wroteh that I am ! to have wounded-^hall i call tbt help f 
lihall I fly for succotir ?" *• 

«^ No, no, no ; not fpr the world!" sobbed Emily, staying 
tiiia with hc£ hand. ^^ 1 shall be better in a moment. 1 
should have died, or gone into a fit, had I not been relieved 
hy these tears. I ahaH be composed presently ; forgtn)H(|^5 
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«gitfttion : don't quit mo* I sbell be able im ^paak lo jon - 
ahmly.'* Sufleriog her tears to Sow UDiestraieed foir a brief 
space, sbe became cooiparalively caliii» and after bafing' 
sigbed d mpj jf she evclaimed, *^ h was too much for me ; I 
am naUirally ttmid, my oenr es have been shaken by sorrow 
and perpetual apprebeosioo» and I could not bear to imagiae 
that the world, above all, that yout Sir, should think Hghtiy 
ofme^— should suppose me capable oP— Indeed! indeed! Mr. 
MMeomb, I am innocent i Good God ! what a deep humi« 
liation, tbkt I should be called on to make the avowal V* She 
pressed her lips closely togetheri the muscle of her mouth 
were convulsed, and the tears again flowed rapidly down her 
cheeks. 

Penetrated at onoe with love, compassion, and regret, at 
this most touching spectacle, Henry bitterly acouMd himself 
as the cause of her distress ; assuring her, howem, as he 
tenderly implored her to be comforted, that he required no 
explanation himself, since he believed her to be purs as an- 
gris, but that he had thought it right she should be prepared 
to r^l the malicious eoo^tructions and slandcva of Mrs. 
Penguin. ^ To loe, to my heari^** he passionately ex- 
claimed, ' ^^ one single look ot^at amless face affords a deeper 
conviction of your innoceneO) than all the exculpatory evi* 
denee that my aeoses arelMhionedto receive.*' 

''Thank you 1 thank you I God bless you!" cried EmUy, 
unoonlcxMiriy grasping his hand in emotion, and'the^i blush- 
ing crimaon deep at the fancied impropriety of the 4^ion : 
'' What a cruel, what an extraoadinary fiite is miaeJ.V ahe 
continued, speaking rapidly, as if to recover ftom hev^Hrn 
confusion, as weU as to withdraw Henry *s attention fromthe 
liberty she had inadvertently taken**^'' Heaven knowa, that 
I had. already carea and sorrows enough, without this new 
and atiil more agonising trial. It is horrible to have my 
name traduced, and perhaps to have my fome dostroyed for 
ever by such a woman as Mrs. Penguin, especially when I 
know that I would rather die a Uiousand deaths than com* 
mit the crime of which she suspects me ; but such is the 
p^fiUar hardship oi my fate, that i must not, canndt will 
not reveal the facts that would triumphantly clear meat onee^ 
atod cover my slanderers with shame.'' 

'' The reasons for your silence Likmly ti^fiOve to be not 
l0Ba.honourable than imperative," said Henry^-^ .''Pefhapa 
Ih^ are only tenni^rary in their nature^ bot at all e?eint» 
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ftrutk and iimooeiiee tre eternal, and will ultimately 
blish themselves against all the cobtom^es that'maliee can 
Hivenla 

^ I would fain hope so : — a day will <doubUe88 com#i, when 
1 shall be aUe to exculpate myself to you, to aU the worid^ 
buiin the mean tine 1 must submit to my wrongs. * How 
stewe a nmilarity there exists in our respective fates! 
l^Mre assailed wit^ derogatory charges of which you know 
yourself to be perfectly guiltless, but which cifcutnstances 
will not allow you to exphdn away ; so am i. YdO implore 
me to believe you innocent, and from my knowledge of 
^ yoo^efaar^er 1 pat implicit confidenci* in. your protests- 
\ tions^ j^ make the same avetment of my untainted purity, 
*;attd yoyl^^your whole trust in my simple assertion. Let 
the w^^^Ben malign and slander us as it wall, but never 
let it mKte our firm reliance upon each other's inte- 
grity." 

< ^€renerous, pure, and bigh-minded Miss Welbeckl I 
feel 'honoured by your proposal, and thus do I solemnly 
ratify our mutual contract." — He look her hand, pressed it 
respectfully to his lips, and was about to follow up this act 
of trust and homage by a formal declaration of his love, 
when Emily, suddenly withdrawing her 'hand, exclaimed, 
. ^Hist! i hear a footstep. Perhaps my father is coming. 
He must not see that Phave been weeping, for I conceal my 
eorrows from him as much as possible. Your epmmunica- 
tioR, distressing as it has been, is in some degree atoned fin- 
by the proof which it has afforded me of. your generous 
cofifidenoe in my honour;-^Fareweli1 Fateweil I'* So say- 
ing, she waved her hand, and bunied outof the room* 

Left to himself,^ Henry remained for some time phmged in 
deep reflection upon the scene that had just past, and the 
mysterious declaraUon he had heard. His trust in fimily 
being noni implicit and invulnerable, it must have been some 
latent feeling df curiosity that led him rather to regret her 
not havin^been more, explanatory ; but, whatever was the 
fiouroe of the s e nsa t ion, he did $e9i it, and iMisted hibiself in 
vain conjectures, as he attempted to reeenetie perfect inno- 
cence with the inexplicable assignation in the Forest. At 
one moment he regretted that he had lost 'So favourable an 
opportunity of declaring his attachment^ especially after 
Jiaving ingratiated himself ky hisconidence in her iategriiy ; 
sui io the Beat he thought that all eonfefnion of his love 
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akouM be poitponed until an edaircUsemmt had taken 
[daee, and the m3r8tei7 shoaM be cleared up. 

While be was thus occupied, the door was gently opened, 
and Smily reappeired, biaafaing, end looking confused^ 
tbongb her eyes ImhI nearly reeoverei] their brilliaDey, and 
her countenance no longer wore so deep an expressioD of 
wo« ^ My father is skill engaged in the hatt," shl^ud, 
*^ and likely to be detained for some time longer, and pHare 
therefore ventured back to say-*^-*! fear ye« will be sur- 
prised at my vacillationy but 1 have been reflecting — 1 have 
been taking counsel of my own heart, and I .find that I 
could not lMar-«-that I should be suseraUe were I tO|)eave 
you in the dark, as to the meetiBg in the For^, gfewfaieh/ 
you were a witness. In spile of your reliana|^uxMi my 
truth, in spite even of your own magnanimou^^HL some 
misgiving, some suspicion might sted into your nMI, and I 
could not exist if 1 thought that you entertained a moment's 
doubt of me. I know your strict reverence fw truth, and it 
is only because the safety^ perhaps the kfe of artdtber is con- 
cerned, ths* i must exact your prcoiise. never to reveal what 
I am now about to divulge to you." 

^^ I do. not sequire t& explanation, my dear Miss Wei* 
beck, to satisQjt my own mind ; but if you think proper to 
make it voluntarily, i promise that whatever yon communis 
cate shall remain a profound secret.*' 

^ Enough I enough I you shall know all, and I am the 
move induced to make this discloeane, because 1 want a 
friend and counsellor who may assist me with his advice. 
It is hard for a poor timid girl like me to be loft to. struggle 
unassisted with such dangers, sorrows, and sore perplexities^ 
as I have* bad to enoouoter.*' She opened the door to as- 
certain that DO one was in the passage, or within bearing, 
diui it agun gently, seated herself in the chair by Henpy, 
cast a timorous glance around the room^ and th^ nesum^ 
in an almost whopering voice,--^^^ And no.#, to eome &wt 
to that point which will remove from me an imputation to 
which I cannot even refer whhout a burning of my checks, 
know that the man with whom I made- the.assignatiQU in 
the forest, is my own, my only brolher. Oh I that brother, 
that degraded, prodigal, and ill-'Starred, tbougih stiU' beloved 
brother ! what miseries has he already heaped upon hims^f, 
and all of us! and what additional wSkwn^ may he stiM 
entail upon mci from the slanders to which thia luckier 
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^BtMmg may gifOirise I To uoderalfiBd bow crUioaJJy he is 
cireuinstaQoedi yoQ must iiear bis vfmlsLncbtAy story, which 
shall be told you in as few woids as possiblie.. Educated |p 
be a geotieiitaD, ^d considered as ibe undoubted heir of all 
the wealth nikicb my fiiiber is Imo^n to h&ve aocuoiulated, 
poo^ Godfrey, for thai is mf brother's oaioe, was early sui;- 
itHHed by paraintes aqd pn^igate^, who, takiog advai^ge 
of bis pUabUiiy ot-mifid and oatufal proneness.to dissipatioi), 
eeducedi biia kUo errors and excesses of every description. 
My father, who doted ori . hion, repeatedly paid his debts« 
biit a. fatal passion for gaming renderiogit ifnpos^ibjp to ke^p 
•him cleai^ ^om einbaarassiiients and final rnio^ be was abao- 
doeisd to bis evU eoursest.in the hope.thM di^lilties and 
auffirit^ might mokuiii him. Alasi they only piiving^d 
iuaa into deeper •crimiiiality. Blinded by some iqesspbeable 
infaliaatioQ of his owo )paerioll^t or falling^a victifli to tbe 
artifices of others, I ka^w not which, be was deeoyed mt^ 
a AM^rrii^ wiliki& kiw, an abai^doned, an iufam^u? wQma»- 
^Am be w-aa known to he.:the only son of a rieb mao, W 
loose cojupajiioM had osgi^ed biea in drawing pr aocjc^ptiing 
bi)la for tbe (Mtrpos^ otT i aAsiog inoneyv and m tbes« tmnsfEio- 
tidna be becaofc&fiipplieaied in aomor irregukii^y wl^ob ha^ 
been pronouBoed 4o..be a forigeery. TUs must have h^m 
from sheer ^noranoe^ibr- with all his faults, I believe hi^i 
im^WLbleof such a oriise 9S^ thj^i and.so indeed he^vipself 
most'Soleniftly avara»^' 

^< JUnfortunaite yjR«Mig>>manr' ejaculated Henry; ^<wbai 
anxiety and distveas must he have occasioned; to hia fiimily ^ 
How did your father bear tl»s accumulatioo of disgfaoe ?" 

^^ You must have seen eoongh of bis temper to kno^w, 
thai whether in his likes or di^ikes, be is violent almost i^ 
a morbid excess ; but you do not know tlie fierce and ua- 
gOYernabl<|^hirlwinds of passioa to which he is sometimes 
subjected. At this wretched consiunraaiion of all God- 
frey's follies and misdeeds, at the prospect of the ignominy 
in which his whole family might be involved, my father, 
whose affections had been alreiuly/in a considerable degree 
estranged, fell upon hia knees^ solemnly cursed his son, and 
thipeatencd me with tbe sane awful malediction if I ever 
mentioned his name. Sometimes, though very rarely, bic 
w4ll himself speak of him as ^ ibe wretch whom I have 
cursed;' bui he aHows nobody else to allude to him, and it 
iff needless to Add that be has disinherited him for ever."' ^ . 
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*^ And 18 this bitter end most aggravatinf diMppoindneiit 
of all bia hopes the cause of ttwt unbappjp statis of mind with 
which Mr. Welbeck is afflicted ?" 

^* ft is one of the causesi'* replied Emil/ ; sod then tpikkly 
reverting to the story of her ttofertunate brother, she conh 
tinned — '^ Pb<ir Godfrey soon discovered the real cbacacter 
of the wife who had been Imposed upon Ifim a»a respefllbie 
woman, and whose dissohne habits aMi'charaeler made an 
incalculable ad*1ttion to hie misehes. To escape fi'om the 
horrors and humiliation of such a borne, from the bailitfs 
who were pursuing hin for his wile*s debts ae weU as his 
pwn, and from threatened arrest upon a crimmal charge, my 
wretched brother fled secretly fh>m London^ the scene of ak 
his follies, and travelling by night kilo thie neighbourhood, 
concealed hhnself in tlM most sequestered recesses of the 
New Forest. Well knowing tliat the sight of him, in my 
father^s irritated state of mind, might have goaded him te 
madness, GodfVey never approaehwl the Manor-hmise i* but 
he contrived to acquaint me with his situation ; ha maife ue. 
the medium of communication with his hnr agent in Lon^ 
don ; he occasionally appointed; in the secluded ptrts of the 
Foresty places of meeting where we might see and consult 
with each other ; and to these assignatiens he always came 
in the viilger disguise which he habitually weare for his 
better security agaiasi discovery. A long and* painful iHness 
had prevented bis seeing me for some time previous to that 
rencontre of whieh you were a witness, and it was in the 
exhilaration ef restored heehh, and- of an ever-afiectionate, 
though misguided heart, that he bestowed upon me those 
embraces which naturally excited so much surprise in your 
mind, and such ungenerous and unfeminine suspicions in 
that of Mrs. Penguin." 

^^ I was sure, quite confident, my dear Miss ^%lb.eck, that 
whenever you thought proper to explain the motives of your 
conduct, they would redound to your honour, and most fully 
hare my expectations been realized." 

*^ You see now," resumed Emily, ^ why I could not make 
a similar exposition to the world. A whisper of this nature 
might occasion the arrest of my brother ; and God knows. 
what consequences might follow his imprisonment ! I should 
have added, that from the time of our childhood we have 
ever been sincerely attached to one another ; and that all 
Iu8 subsequent misconduct, much as I deplore it, has not 
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iiUenaied him iW>m my heart;- for though be sadlj wints 
firoiDess of character, and wad always of a dissipated ttirn^ 
he ia by no meiaaiiatQrally Vtcibosv i ^m in correspondence 
with 'his law agentt whom I have auppHed with funds ibr4A< 
vestif ttting the criminal chaif;:o- in \^hich Godfrey is implt^ 
cated, and if we can clear him from this, I am not altogether 
without hope that, in some lucky fnoment,;! may efii^t .his 
reconciliation with ny father.*^Mr. Melcoiifih, are you satis-^ 
fted ? Is there any other point that' you wish me to eluci- 
date ? If there be, state it fearlessly and frankly, and I pto* 
raise you an. instant apd an honest answer.*' 

*^ Satisfied, Miss Weibeck! I am more than satisfied, l- 
am filled with a atiJi deeper admirattoii and reverence for 
your character than I before entertained, exidted as was nriy 
estimate of your virtues." 

^^ Nay, Sir, I did not ask for a compliment, but rather for 
a eharge, or at least for an interrogatory, that I might com- 
plete any defence* If all your doubts ate cleared up, t have 
only to thank you for Itstening so patieotty to my exculpa- 
tion ; and as I have kept you .long enough fi-om the book I 
found for you^ I will not now make a tkrSier trespass upon 
your time." 

*^ Trespass ! it iaone which you will always ddtght me by 
repeating. You must not go, indeed you -must not, until you 
have heard me. . There is still a most important point upon 
which I wonld ei^eat for explanation, one in which my hap- 
piness is deeply concerned. You have said that you wish 
for a* counsellor to assist you in the most arduous and critical 
duties you have to perform for your poor brother, and I would 
fain give myself a better title to that office than can be pos- 
sess^ by a mere acquaintance, however you may respect 
his honour and his judgment. According to the usages of 
the world, I am aware that I am about to commit a great act 
of presumption ; but I believe that there are many of these 
praetices of which you, as well as myself, cannot acknowledge 
the rationality." 

fimily coloured deeply, and began to tremble. 

^^ You have desired me« Miss VVelbeck, to be frank and 
fearless, which 1 should have been without this kind, permis- 
sion, both because it is my nature to be. so at all times, and 
because, where our happiness is concerned, I think all ialse 
delicacy and reserve should give way to a manly, straght-for- 
vard sincerity. In one word, then, I teve you — love you 
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the first ardent bonage of a pore uncotttaminafed bearlf 
Mod if I may be permitted-*-*' 

*^Ob no, indeed, indeed, Mr. Heleomb,"' interposed 
Eintly, in increaaeii-afitalionf ^^ nothinf Df tbis sort can be 
pennitted. Think not of it cgaio, speak of it no Btoie* I 
beteecb yon. It is utterly, ulterlyr bopelesa*;- and to enter* 
taki sta6h a wild projeot will btit irritate my ^tfaer<r and add 
to the already overfloaAng'measure of my'tiwublee.*' 

*^If I know my own Imrt,** exclaimed Henry,> ^^ I wonkl 
rather tear it from my bosom than octtaaion 7«« any fresh 
discomfort ; but 1 would respeelAilly appeal to-.thatfranknest) 
in yourself whksh you desired me to exenoisey wbes i beseech 
you ta declare wither the difficulties which you state to be 
insuperable, proceed from any personall oi^eetioas of your 
own. In that case — " 

^^ What personal objectioos con I bafie U> one whose cha- 
racter—I feiir I must hare acted very «vong, but wiieii I 
fouad such pAeasoren yeorsooiety, lisal sure 1 never thosght 
—pleasure of any sort is tome so rare A>«ensatiQia, that 1 
did not reflect es I ovght to beee done; Forfive. rae, Mr. 
Mdcomb, I am sadly confused, T aeatoel^ know what I 
say ; but I meant to remind you of poor Godfrey's state, 
over whose hoad.there still bangs a crxfliiaai.chai|^Q.; ^ re- 
call to your recollection ray father's mental jnaladiea, of which 
yoii ha?e witnessed sooMthing, though you kndw not the 
frightAil extent to which they are somelifBtoa. tanried. You 
must have observed that 1 generaDy appear anxious and imi« 
' happy. Have I not cause for my deletion, and tmder such 
circumstances can you expect me to consult my own happi- 
ness, or to dream of manias ? My father, mereover, is not 
* in a fit state to be left, and I will never, never abandon him.'' 

^^ Yet your father himself, as it. is rumoured, urges your 
marriage with Lord Fawley." 

^* Whom I know, from the authority of bis physician, to 
be a dying man, and I have therefore offered no opposition 
to my father's projects, well aware that they were futile, ami 
not wishing to occasion him any unnecessary isritation. For 
the same most weighty reasons, I dispute not belorehand his 
ambitious schemes for my advancement ; but should the mo- 
ment arrive when my duty to my Heavenly Father requires 
me to disobey my earthly parent, I trust that my prayers and 
my sense of rectitude wUl inspire me with courage sufllcieot 
^r the triaL No human consideration shall force me to the 
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ukar io cMttmil a porjury. I nrill nafor mtxrj Me.wboial 
do not reYereikce as well as love." 

^^ Bq( if you could unite yourself to one who would not 
require you to quit your father's side, who would be too happy 
to dwell with you beneath his rdof, to becocne his eoinpa- 
nion and his friend, to share yonr fiiiaLattentioos^ to assist you in 
the blessed office of endesTOuriug to reconcile him to his son.'' 

^' Ob, Mr. Melcomb ! do not flatter my poor wounded 
heart with visions of happiness that can never be realised. 
You do not know my father fully. He has set his whole eoa- 
centrated desires upon seeing me advanced to dignities and 
tides." *T ^ * ^ 

^* But if I oould show him the folly of these lofty expecta- 
tions, and reconcile him to an humbler son-in-law, might I 
have your sanction lor aspiring to that honour ?" 

**> Do not, in pity do not urge me upoe this point. I dare 
not utter an untruth ; it is nut necessary that I should make- 
any declaration whatevevvfor my father is a stem, inexora>- 
ble man, to whom arguments and entreaties of this tendency 
would be al 1 addressed in vain . He nuat not be exasperated 
-—he b entitled . to my duty — he requires pity and for?- 
bearanee, not provoca^tion. — See ! yonder are the .poachem 
retiring through the park, the exaiuication is over, he will be- 
here immediately. Oh, Sir 1 do not apply to hiso^ do not 
say any thing to hurt the feelings of my dear, unhappy father V* 
— At thiese words the poor blushing, trembling girl, curtsied 
to Henry without daring to lo^ at him, and hurried out of 
the room. 

Welbeek being still detained for some time longer in- the 
Hall, Henry had leisure to revolve in his mind the conversa<- 
tion be had jest been holding, and which, although it was not 
unmingled with painful sensations, had left a predominance 
of delicious impressions upon his heart. The paramount 
Gonaideratioo thai Etaiiy . was attached to him, for though 
her lips had not made this entrancing avowal, her manner 
had unequivocally betrayed it, was potent enough to fill him 
with hope, and blinded bkn to all tlie difficulties that opposed 
his suit ; iKffieulties which, to a mere man of the world, would 
at once have appeared insuperable. But Henry, who con* 
templated the abstract propriety of things, much more than 
the eitablisbed notions and customs of the world, saw ^o tea- 
spn whatever why he should not aspire to the hand of Miss 
Welbeek, the ricb bwtflSf nor why he should r^pect the 
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I iTiimi i iMlilg of^ fatfctr who woold iaerifie« Urdaupkter'f 
bappinejnlBKs own projeet*of ambilkm* As to Hmm par- 
cxyims of f«^ to which Welbeck was sobjsQt^ he knew not 
why his propotfitioii should excite them, nor if it did, why 
be should fear them. He thought Emily humoured her 
ftliier"s morbid eccentricities too much« his own observation 
and experience convincing him that a resolute opposition 
controlled his vehemence much better than a timid acquies- 
cence. Henry was by nature frank, feariess, and decided ; he 
hated suspense, and thus impelled, he resolved to inform 
Wellbeck immediately of his attachment to his daughter, and 
to demand her in marriage. • ^ 

Just as he had formed this determination, the JiBtice en* 
tered the room. ^^ Well, young man,** he cried, as he ad- 
vanced, rubbing his hands, ^* What say you to the new master, 
to the fresh magician whom £mily has conjured from bis 
liidMig-plaee ? What ! shall we to work upon him, and ibi^et 
these sorry poachers, whom I have just committed to prison, 
in the spirit-stirring adventures of Claudia and Rinaido V 

^ I httve not yet opened the volume, for my own anxie* 
ties, and the interests of real life are of more roometous im- 
port to me at present than any fiction of the dramatist or the 
poet." 

*^ Are they ? Then hasten to forget them, and strive, like 
me, to lose the wretched realities of exiitenoe in the world 
of imagination. But you are not like me. You have not 
forfeited your liappiiiess ; it is- assured, and at your own com- 
jnand ; it does not depend upon another.'* 

^^ Pardon me. Sir, it doss depend id a very essentia! de- 
gree upon another-^upon yourself!'* 

**• Upon me. young man i You are pleoBed>to bo enigma- 
tical, and i have no genius for solving riddles/' 

^^ Nor have I the smallest disposition to pfopottlid them. 
Favour me with your attention for a few mimiles, and I will 
explain my meaning with the most- perfect frankness end 
perspicuity." Henry then stated, shortly and explicitly, that 
in this numerous interviews and conversatioiM with Miss Wei* 
beck, which he had recently bad the happiness of erfjoying, 
her charms an<l virtues had made a profound impression upon 
his hesrt ; that he believed there existed a considenible con- 
geniality of disposition between them ; that he was confident 
be could make her happy ; and that hetherofbresdtoiied the 
paternal sandtioii for paying her bis addresses*" 
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"Ton are pleitedtobe &celisua, Sir," nid Welbwk, 
who, in spits of the Beriousness of HeDry'e oiftnner, could not 
bolieve him to ba in eirnost ; " ia this a quotation from some 
play, or a sudden freak and coprwvM of your own ?" 

*' I nwoT assert any thing that is fabe, not even in sport ; 
and I ebould ba*e hoped that my look and manner, not less 
than the peculiar dslicacy of the subject) would have osaured 
you that I am in earnest." 

" Then, Sir, either you or I must be labouring under a 
temporary halluctBation of mind. Methoaght I «>■ addiess- 
ing Mr. Henry Melconb." 

'^ Upon that subject you are not in error ; you cannot ac> 
9oon have forgotten me." 

" Ua ! then it Waa only your birthplace, and the nuus ol 
TOurpsreDls, that had slipped niy memory." 

** If this be meant as a taunt, It is really one thai I do nol 
feel ; because it is not my fault, but ray misfortune, that I 
know not either my place of birth, or the names of iry pa- 
ronts. I am not ashamed of beiii^ weighed by royiaU' alone. 
If 1 hare any worth, the want of ancestors oaaaot deprivn 
me of it. If I bave none, do pedigree could atone Iw my 
being without iL" 

" Very true and pointed, and yet very little to the paint. 
You are aware, as I shrewdly conjecture, that Miss Wc^beck 
is likely to be one of tbe riebeat beiresses in Hampshire ?*' 

" 1 have heardso, but this constitutee no part of her Kttrac< 
tion in my eyes." 

" How aiagularly disintereated ; and what implicit otBin 
should we yield to such an aaaertion, eape«ally wtkea we re- 
collect that your own fortune eOoMsta of——*' 

" One hundred pounds a year, as I hnve alraad; alated.' 

" Or in other wwds, yon are a pauper. May I then ren' 
t^re respeetfully to inquire, what it is you propone to bettotv 
upon my daughter in return for her ctwrma, bar virtura, and 
Iter wealth ?" 

"Uyself!" exclaimed Henry, drawing himself up with 
an honesl [»ide — " A healthy frame, a sound mind) a heart 
that has oerer yet been contaminated by vice ot diesipatioii , 
principles •• honourable and as upright as her owb, Utd a 
resolution to oonseorato bU these to the proiootifm of her 
happineae." 

Walbfckt who had hitherto spoken with a look and tone 
of the most catting and contenptooua irony, now (ktew 
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Unmlf back ia Us ehair, and uttered a sardoiiic *^ Ha T ha t 
lia! ha!" 

** Pwfaapfl it appeara lidieuloas to you," nsBuiued Henty, 
with great calmness, '^ that a pauper, as you lenn him, should 
aspire to your daughter's hafKl; but if so, it is you who are 
ridiculous, not I, since it is precisely because you are your* 
self opulent, that you can aflbrd to dispense with ricbed in 
your son-in-law. As a disciple of Malthus, I should not 
myself have presumed to ofier myself for Miss Welbeck, 
were it not reasonable to suppose that you Would assist io 
the maintenance of your own daughter. The amount of her 
portion is to me a matter of perfect indifierence ; it would 
depend, of course, upon your own generosity, or your own 
wishes aa to her style of Itfing ; but as you would probably 
not desire to lose the pleasure of her society, the Manor- 
liouse might still continue to be her home." 

^* And you would doubtless condescend to make it yours 
too. 1 thought so. Matchless spirit of accommodation t 
Now> Sir^ favour me with fomr attention for one minute, 
since I have listened to your outrageous, your frantic propo- 
sition, with a calmness at which I am myself utterly amaaed. 
I have only one single question to ask of you. Did Miss 
Welbeck in any way authorize you to make this application 
to mo ?" 

^' Certainly not : on tlie contrary, she desired me never 
to mention the subject, either to herself, or to you ; and 
yet " 

'^ Ha ! that is well ; it has taken a load horn mj hearty 
and I can breathe more freely. 1 want not to hear any more. 
Emy is a good ghi ; she would not share the fate of the 
wretch whom I have cursed ; she would not be spumed jfhim 
me for ever with unutterable loathing, hatred, and disgust ; 
she would not be disinherited, and see the proud fortune that 
h destined for her, if she obeys my wishes, bequeathed to aQ 
hospital ! As for you. Sir, this is my answer : Rather than 
give my consent to your marriage with my daughter, f would 
see her, dear as she is to me, lying in a shroud at my feet^ 
The very prepoaterousness of your presumption has sino* 
ihered up my anger in contemptuous wonderment; but 
ihongb I confess that I have heretofore found pleasure In 
your society, I now cast off your acquaintance utterly and 
ler ever. I shall order the doors of the Manor-hooae to be 
abut against you ; jand I warn jtai net ta irritate a tunvper 



uriiich nay quickly be drhreh to desperation and fearful vio- 
lence, by again presenting yourself within these walls, or 
presuming to seek any sort of communication with my 
daughter.— Not a word, Sir, not a syllable ! I will not hear 
you. Begone ! and return no more." 

So saying, Welbeck suddenly quitted the room, his rapid 
tread being heard outside, as he hurried along the passage 
that led to the back of tlie building ; while Henry, reluc- 
tantly quitting the house which he had been so imperiously 
forbidden never to revisit, and to the very walls of which he 
had now become attached, since it was the residence of his 
beloved Emily, proceeded slowly and disconsolately across 
the park on^is way back to Thaxted. 



4:JH AFTER IX. 

Why ore you virtuous ? 

And wherefore are you gentle, strong, and valiant : 

Knew you not, master, to some kind of men 

Their graces serve them but as enemies ? 

No more do yours : your virtues, gentle master, '. 

Are sanctified and holy traitors to yon. 

Oh ! what a world is wis, when what is comely 

Envenoms him that hears it ! 

As You Like It. 

« 

Hbnry was now destined to experience in a very marked 
and painful manner the evanescent nature of popularity. He 
upon whom greatness, or, at least, nominal riches, had so 
lately been thrust by the mistakes and wilful exaggerations 
of the vain and officious Penguins, and who had in conse- 
quence received most worshipful homage from thp Dons and 
Hidalgos of the vicinity, but more especially from those pre 
vident mammas who had portionless daughters to settle : he, 
who, as the successful and generous champion of the fair, 
had been the theme and darling of the commonalty, was 
shortly considered by a great portion of both classes as little 
better than an unprincipled, designing adventurer and for- 
tune'-hunter« who had come into Hampshire to see wl^t he 
could pick up. This rapid revolution in public opinion was 
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diMfly cflfoeted by the revengeful malice and indefiitigable 
tongue of Mrs. Penguin ; who, as if determined to exem- 
plify the assertion, that ^^ Hell has no fury like a woman 
scorned," lost no opportunity of traducing and blackening 
his character. According to her present version of circum« 
stances, they had themselves been roost shamefully imposed 
upon, in being i^iven to understand that Henry was a near 
relation of the late most respectable Captain Tenby, whereas 
there was good reason to believe that he was a poor found- 
ling, the probable oflipring of vice and poverty, who had 
be^ adopted out of mere charity. His imaginary wealth 
was now positively affirmed to have been a fkbrication of 
his own, for which none but the most fraudulent motives 
could be assigned. His intrepidity and humanity in the bu- 
siness of the smugglers at Hordle Clifi, was attributed to a 
secret connexion with some of the gang^ and a presumable 
interest in their cargo ; and as to the afiair of Lucy Hasel- 
grove, it was plainly insinuated that he had himself, with an 
unexampled baseness, completed the ruin of that unhappy 
young woman, and had only turned her bff and married her 
to Hodge Nettletop, when he became tired of her. 

But it was for an alleged attempt upon her own virtue* 
that Mrs. Penguin reserved the most circumstantial and the 
most malevolent of her inventions. As it afforded her a fine 
opportunity for indulging her rancour against Henry, and 
estabUsbing at the same time the unassailable purity of her 
own character against all future impugners, she acted the 
Lucretia with prodigious bustle and loquacity ; running 
about from house to house to detail the insidious and inces- 
sant artifices by which he had attempted to seduce her from 
the paths of duty, the repeated efforts she had made to bring 
bim to a due sense of his unprincipled conduct, and the pain 
with which she had at last found herself compelled to com- 
municate his nefarious designs to her husband. When, in 
addition to ail these insinuations and positive charges, it came 
to be publicly known that Henry had applied offensive terms 
to Captain Frarnpton, and then refused to fight him, it need 
excite little wonder that few could be found bold enough to 
stand up in his defence, or that many of his former acquaint- 
ance began pointedly to slight and avoid him. People had 
much rather be deceived into a bad opinion of a neighbour 
than into a good one, because they can much better afford 
to throw away scorn and abuse than charity and approba^ 
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lion. They who had erroneoasly endowed Henry with 
opulence and high connexions, indignant at having been 
defrauded of their respect, even by their own mistake, now 
made' ample amends by yielding an eager belief to all the 
disparaging rumours with which he was bespattered ; and if 
two wrongs can make one right, there is no doubt that they 
were justified in acting as they did. 

To this ungenerous conduct there were, however, several 
honourable exceptions. Among the better classes, honest 
Frank Ringwood was Henry's stanchest supporter. Having - 
reasons of his own for strongly suspecting Mrs. Penguin's 
arrogated purity, he cross-questioned the supposed delinquent 
«s to the real state of the case ; but Henry, remembering bis 
pledge, refused to exonerate himself at the ex|)ense of a 
female, althoujifh she was at that moment endeavouring to 
ruin him with her Calumnies. Ringwood was not the less 
persuaded of his inhocence, and supported his opinion with 
his usual independence, by increasing their intimacy, and vin- 
dicating his friend wherever he went. Among the villagers^ 
too, Henry retained many admirers and adherents, the most 
active and pugnacious of the whole party being Hodge Net- 
tletop, who, throwing off his coat and waistcoat one mar- 
jiet-day, in the midst of the assembled neighbourhood, offered 
io fight any man for half a guinea and a gallon of beer, who 
fjhould dare to say that Mr. Melcomb was not as brave a fel- 
low and as true a gentleman as any in all Hampshire. It 
was particularly remarked that Bat Haselgrove the cart- 
wright, who was supposed to have owed Henry a grudge 
ever since the wrestling-match at' the fiiir, did not think 
proper to accept this challenge, though be was within hear- 
ing at the time it was thrown out. 

As if all these slights, and slanders, and external annoy- 
ances had not been sufRcient, Henry had to encounter the 
sordid spleen and ill-humour of Mrs. [Penby ; who reproached 
faim incessantly with having ruined all their fair prospects^ 
and peevishly urged him to quit a neighbourhood where they 
were treated for all the world like Mohawks or Negroes. 
He could not bear, however, to withdraw from the vicinage 
of Emily Welbeck, whom he still hoped to encounter in one 
of his daily rambles ; not without a vague expectation that 
some fortunate chance, though he could not define its nature, 
might effect a renewal of their intimacy, and remove yie ob- 
jections of her father. Nor was be in the least disposed to- 
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quit Thaxted while his namie and his character remained 
under a cloud. 

^* No, Madam I"" he exclaimed to Mrs. Tenby, << I will 
meet my detractors face to face, and day by day. To turn 
my back upon them nowy and to retreat, would be construed 
into an admission of my guilt. Truth, like the sun, may be 
clouded and obscured for a time, but it is not extinguished ; it 
may wait to choose its own opportunity for breaking out, but 
it willy it must ultimately prevail You express wonder that 
I am as cheerful and self-possessed as if nothing had hap* 
pened to me ; but it is under trials such as these that true 
fortitude asserts itself. The good opinion of our neighbours 
is doubtless desirable ; but if they ignorantly or maliciously 
pursue us with unmerited obloquy, we are not, by sinking 
into despondency, to punish ourselves for the faults or mis- 
takes of others. Not the imputation, but the commission of 
a crfme» should make us miaerablv -, and it is (ho great 
charm of virtue, that renders a man independent of the 
world, by enabling him to derive his happiness from his own 
bosom.'* 

To elevated sentiments such as these, Mrs. Tenby gene* 
rally replied by some poor Richard apophthegm,or a queru* 
lous Jeremiade in the doric dialect of Virginia, which, being 
not less offensive to the grammatical sensitiveness of Henry's 
ear, than repugnant to his moral notions, exposed him to 
endurances within doors that taxed his temper and his for- 
bearance still more severely than the slights he was com- 
pelled to undergo whenever he went abroad. In both, how- 
ever, he conquered : he never lost his temper or his sel£^ 
possession ; his brave, indomitable spirit was not to be 
quelled by any combination of ^circumstances, however un- 
toward ; or if his equanimity ever for a moment failed him, 
it was when he thought of HImily Welbeck and her trials, not 
when he reflected u^on his own. 

At this period Lady Susan Fraropton, in pursuance of her 
plan ' for inveigling Lord Mossdale, and making him ena- 
moured of Oakham-hall and her eldest daughter, by a suc- 
cession of entertainments, projected an extensive party of 
pleasiare in the Forest, the sequestered walks of which she 
deemed more favourable to the developement of the tender 
passion, and the enjoyment of an interesting tite-d-tite^ or 
regular declaration, than crowded drawing-rooms, and nu- 
merous listeners. Oilen and long did she idt in consultation 
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W'iith Miss Frampton^ and sometimes with the Captain, making 
arrangements as to the individuals of whom the party should 
consist, and the spot that should form the object of thehr ex- 
cursion. As to the former point, in addition to one or two 
of the neighbouring families whom we have not found it ne- 
cessary to, introduce into our pages, it was resolved to invite 
the Dotterels; Ringwobd, Emily Welbeck, whom they settled 
to take in their own carriage, lest her father should offer to 
join the pdrty, and the Penguins ; the latter being avowedly 
included for the purpose of affording amusement by their 
vulgarity. As to Henry, he was of course entirely out of the 
question ; even if the imputations under which he laboured 
had not been sufficient to exclude him, his alleged low birth 
and acknowledged poverty were insuperable bars to his ad- 
mission at Oak ham-hall. These preliminaries were adjusted 
with much more facility thaVi the decision of the place they 
were to visit, and the spot they were to Select for their din- 
ner ; which it was intended to have al fresco^ beneath the 
boughs of trees, in some romantic recess of the forest. The 
triangular stone set up near Minstead to commemorate the 
spot where William llufus was slain ; the Marlpit Oak ; 
Biirley Hill, on account of its grand view ; the celebrated 
yew-tree in Dibdin Churchyard ; and Cddenham Oak, in 
the vicinity" of Lyndliurst, which, in rivalry of the celebrated 
Glastonbury Ciiorn, had the reputation of budding at Ohrist- 
mas, were successively proposed and rejected, some as being 
too near, others as too distant. Captain Frampton recom- 
mended, with a most strenuous indolence of manner, that 
tliey should go to see a colt-hunt at Obergreen, in Longs- 
iade- Bottom, a bog of three miles hi extent, crossed by a 
niole^ along which numbers of the wild forest-horses are oc- 
casionally driven, and being intercepted by men concealed 
in the centre of the causeway, must either suffer thiemselves 
to be taken, or jump into the bog, where they are generally 
f$eci#ed without difficulty Upon this proposition, also, a 
negative was put by Lady Susan, and it was finally decided 
that they should first visit the jruins of Beaulfey Abbey, pro- 
ceed thence to a place called the Fighting Cocks, strike into 
the romantic woods in the direction of Culverley, and take 
their dinner in a beautifbl little opening known by the name 
of the Poacher's Lawn. To save trouble, and the annoyance 
of conveying their own larder and table-paraphernalia, Tim 
Wicks, of the George, at Thaxted, was ordered to provide a 
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cold collation at the spot iodicatod, as well as to aappljr M 
the proper requisites for the eDtertaioment of both man and 
horse ; a commission which he undertook with prodigious 
bustle and alacrity, being not less pleased by the expected 
proits of the job, than 1^ the prospect of waiting upon so 
distinguished a company. 

Oakham- hall was the place of rendeztioiUM whence the as- 
semblage proceeded ; Lady Susan *s barouche, which led the 
way, containing, besides her ladyship and her two daughters, 
Emily Welbeck, who, though she found little delight in 
society, and had no spirits for parties of pleasure, thought it 
incumbent upon her not to refuse invitations, or to evince 
any dislike to company, at a moment when insinuations 
agaiiist her character niijrht be darkly circulating in the 
neighbourhood. Even the knowledge that the odious Mrs. 
Penguin was to be of the party, did not deter her from join* 
ing it — a sense of duty to herself, and to her fair name, 
enabling her to conquer her repugnance. Doctor Dotterel's 
chariot, with his corpulent, club- tailed homes, followed, con- 
veying only Miss Dotterel^ for the good-natured Doctor 
stayed at the Hall to keep company with Mr. Frampton, who 
was laid up with the gout Two phaetons and a pony-chaise, 
belonging to some of the other visitants, came next Lord 
Mossdale, Captain Frauipton, and Ringwood, were on 
horseback, and Mr. and Mrs. Penguin were allowed the 
honour of bringing up the rear, none of the gentlemen hav- 
ing accepted the lady^s invitation to make a third in her gig, 
although she assured them it had been n^ade wide and roomy, 
on purpose to accommodate a friend. 

Proverbial as is the disobliging nature of the English cli- 
mate, which seems to bear a particular ill-will towards rural 
parties of pleasure, the weather on the present occasion, 
proved- propitious. When first they started, indeed, the 
morning was overcast, not darkly, but with a pervading 
gleaminess, which promised that the suppressed light wuld 
eventually pierce through its misty veil. It was a caLn, soft, 
mild day of autumn, the hazy, semi-transparent atmosphere 
being rather an advantage than a detriment, as it afforded a 
beautiful medium for viewing the scenery, giving it grandeur 
and expansion, diffusing a mellow gray tint favourable to 
distance, and imparting to the landscape the appearance of 
ap unfinished picture. As they advanced, partial sunbeams 
burst out in the distance,, leaving the foreground in shiade. 
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but iiluminating remote portions of the view with vivid light ; 
an effect singularly striking and picturasque when it occurs 
amid forcBt scenery, snd is favoureil, as it happened to be 
in the preient instance, by inequalities of surface. In a short 
time they lost these contrasts ; the gauzy, lilmy atmosphere 
became gradually thinner and clearer, the sun chased away the ■ 
last remaining vapuurs, and an unclouded day allowed tliem 
to contemplate the noble forest scenery through which ihej 
were riding in all the gorgeous tints of its autumnal drapery. 
E?ery thing assumed a delightful and auspicious appear- 
ance, and a smile occasionally irradiated e?ery countenance, 
except that of the pensive Emily, whose thoughts were upon 
the absent Henry and her unfortunate brother, when an act 
of malicious insubordination on the part of Lord Mossdale, 
tbreatened to disturb the harmony of some of the parly, and 
to defeat the sole object for which it had been made. This 
object his Lordship saw through much more easily than 
Lady Susan imagined, and with an unaccountable perverse" 
ness of disjKisition, began to dislike Miss f^mpton, in pro- 
portion as her beauty and accotnplishmenia were olitrusirely 
thrust upon his notice, for the palpable purpose of entrapping 
faim ; while ho regarded Fanny wilh increasing adnuration, 
the more she was disparaged by the rest of the family, and 
the more aiie herself repelled his alteniions, and piqued bis 
Pfide in her manifest preference of " Farmer" Riogwood. 
It bad been settled, that whenever the parlv got out of their 
carriages to walk in the forest. Lord Mossdale should lake 
cbarge of Augusta, Lady Susan significantly observing, that 
the dear girl wouldn't be half so happy with any body the ; 
but as it occurred to the Peer, that he himself wauld be 
much happier with another partner, and as he dearly loved, 
moreover, a little jocular mischief, he resolved to baulk the 
schemes of the maternal match-maker, to leave the fair 
^' tuft-hunter" to whatever commoner would supply his place, 
and to anticipate and disappoint Ringwood by secoring 
Fanny for himself. The carriages had struck out of the 
road, and were ascending a gentle, turfy knoll, to the brow 
of which the faorsemenhad all ridden forwards, when Fanny, 
always exhilarated by the sight of beautiful scenery, began 
half unconsciously to sing a cheerftil ballad ditty, which bore 
some reference to the New Forest. 

" May I inqnire your reason for singing now, child, when 
tfaer« is nobody t» bew jva 1" inquired Lady Susan, T«xeil 
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at Fanny's having engrossed so much of Lord Mossdale's 
attention duriog their ride. 

*^ Lud ! I never do any thing for a reason, and therefore I 
can never give one." 

'^ 1 thought Lady Susan had been aware of that fact," 
observed Augusta, tauntingly. 

^^ It is enough tor me to be cheerful upon impulse ; but I 
suppose I sang for the same reason as the birds when they 
have nobody to hear them — because 1 am happy. Did you 
ever see any thing so inviting as this gentle grassy slope, nib- 
bled down by the deer till it is as smooth as velvet ? Now 1 
warn you all beforehand, that I am going to make one of my 
'silly speeches. 1 wish to fate there were no such thing in 
the world as strict propriety, and gentility, and formality of 
carriage, and bienseange and retenue^ as 1 believe our neigh- 
bours call it ; because, if there were iio such demure, deco- 
rous nijisances in existence, 1 would have wck a scamper 
over this delicious turf! You saw how the horses capered 
and pranced as soon as they got upon it. Well, my heart is 
gambolling about in my bnsoni just i^i the same way, and my 
foet are absolutely longing for a race, which i would posi- 
tively have had with Snowball, if we had brought her with us; 
for one may run a race with a dog, I suppose! you know, 
Augusta, I have a strong suspicion, that I was meant by 
Nature to be a wood-nymph ?'* 

<' You did well to prepare us for nonsense. Vm sure no 
one would think you were meant by Nature to be my child,- ' 
said liady Susan, snappishly. 

^^ Perhaps Nature meant roe to be her own ; and if so, it 
would be undutiful not to call and pay my respects to her. 
At all events, I cannot bear to be mewed up a moment long- 
er, or to continue seated when I am in so august a pre- 
sence." So saying, she opened .the door of the carriage,, 
which was proceeding very slowly, and jumping upon , the 
turf, exclaimed, <^ Now, don't be alarmed. Lady Susan ; I 
promise you I will not be vulgar, at least not more than I can 
help : I won't go beyond a trip : and you know, fays, and 
sylphs, and elves, and all sorts of genteel little sprites like 
myself, are allowed to trip upon the grass, even though it be 
not lighted up by the moon, nor marked with a fairy circle." 
And she frolicked forwards to some little distance a-head of 
the carriage, half dancing, and half running. 

Lord Mossdale and Ringwood^ perceiving that she had 

/ 
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atigbted, galloped back to offer their swncea, but as the 
former bad the Btart, and was, beaides, better mounted, be 
would have won the prize, had henot waited a Teiv aecondsto 
let his giroom take charge of hia horae, in which inter¥al Ring- 
wood passed him, slipped Tram lh6 back of his mare, and had 
given his arm to Fanny before his competitor bad dismounted. 
The latter, evidently disconcerted, walked on the other side 
of Fannf, determined at all events that they should not en- 
joy a t&e-a-tile; and Lady Susan, who had marked the 
whole proceeding with a mortification which put her out of 
bumourfortherest of the day, called angrily to Fanny, when 
they had reached the summit of the ascent, desiring ber to 
return into the carriage, that they might proceed more ra- 
pidly, exclaiming in the same breath, *'■ You were mistaken, 
my Lord ; you took her for Augusts, 1 presume." 

" No, indeed," replied Lord Moasdals, dryly, "I uevcr 
suspected Misa Framptoo of jumping so nimbly from the 
carriage." 

Augusta's smile scarcely disguised the bitter feeling at her 
heart, and Lady Susan, willing to convert the observatioa 
into a compliment to her eldest, and a rebuke of her younger 
daughter, said, ^■' I don't wonder that your Lordship thought 
Augusta incapable of such an indecorum : it is a freak that 
no one but Fanny would think of." 

The whole cavalcade now advanced at a quicker pace, and 
in due time reached one of the wooded heights that surround 
the circular valley in which the ruins of Beauley Abbey are 
situated. Here it had been preconcerted that Jhey should 
descend from their c&rriagea and horses, and walk to the 
sdibey ; and here, accordingly, here was a new trial of jock- 
eyship. between Lord Mossdale and Ringwooil, for the 
possession of Fanny's arm. Lady Susan, however, being 
determined not to be thwarted in ber dispositions, called the 
former to the door of the barouche, and requested him to 
take charge of Augusta; so that all his Lordship's reetifi' 
designs were frustrated, and he was obliged, in spite of him- 
self, to act as squire to the " tutl-hunter" for the remainder 
of the day. This he did witii a sufGcientiy bad grace, nor 
was he conciliated by the deportment of bis partner, who, 
though she could not be otherwise than courteous to a noble- 
man, was unable to conceal altogether the mortification that 
' preyed upon her spirits, and did not by any means improTe 
the quality of her temper. 
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Notbinf eoold be more chafacteristic than the respective 
demeaiKnir of the two sisters as the party made their way 
through the l>eaatiral w<mmIs of Beauley. Augustay dressed 
most expensively, and adhenng witli consummate nicety to 
the last fiat of fashion, lookef I as if she had just stepped out 
of a glass-case, and presented a tout ensemblt much hetter 
adapted to a London drawing- room* than to the wild scenes 
of the New Fbrest In order to display to the best advan- 
tage the beauty of her fairv feet, she had compressed them 
into sujch small shoes, that she walked slowly, and wiih visible 
difficulty ; the narrow compass into which her waist was 
screwed impeded the natural and easy movement of her body 
as well as of her arms ; she ha<l no eyes for the beauty of 
the scenery around her, or for the distant views that occasion- 
ally opened, her whole attention being absorbed in saving her 
dress irom the buslies, or her UuHt»he«« IWiin betng smied, as 
flbe won her way with a mmring French step, casting a dis- 
tasteful look at every object that threatened to derange the 
exquisite and finished economy of her appointments. 

Fanny was attired in a simple thoui;h a not inelegant 
morning-dress, and it wac fortui ate, as Lady Susan observed, 
that she wore nothing more €<»stly,for as she tripped nimbly 
from one spot to another, (she protested against its being 
called a run,) half wild with exuberant spirits, and thinking 
of nothing but where ihe finest views were to be obtained, 
she twice tore iter robe, and had once very nearly lost her 
shoe, misadventures which only afitjrded her fi«sh occasion 
for laughter. '^ A thought has come into my head, a serious 
thought," she gayly exclaitned to Ringwood, ^^ and as that 
is a rare occurrence, I must tell it you. Do you know, that, 
judging by my own feelings, I imagine there would be much 
less sorrow and wretchedness in the world, if people were 
more frequently carried out of themselves by visiting sucL 
grand scenes as these, ami admiring the beauties of Nature. 
Look ! look ! what a noble prospect we get from this little 
knoll t Yonder is Boldre Chui'ch, which, like all those in 
the forest, is loftily situated, showing its embattled head above 
a sea of trees. And in this direction we can just get a peep, 
through the boughs, of Beauley Abbey, and the windiifg 
river beyond, which as the tide is luckily up, almost assumes 
the dignity of a lak^:;, uniting itself to the Channel, and nobly 
terminated in the distance by the Isle of Wight hills. How 
picturesque are yonder ragged ponies and stunted cow8| the 
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wealth of the poor forest borderers, huddled together upon 
the tongue of land that shoots out into Souley Ponds t Not 
that way : look to the left, under the great beech ; and in 
the same direction you may see Crockford Water, and Bads- 
ley. Lud ! we mustn*t loiter in this manner ; we nuisl 
scamper on — no, that's vulgar : 1 mean, we must thp on, 
or we shall lose our company / ' 

'^ A loss to which 1 can cheerfully submit," said Ringwood^ 
'* so long as I have yours : and really, familiar as I am with 
its scenery, I wish not to be hurried through this delightful 
Forest lane." 

**' Detightful, indeed ! though that is too tame a word ; 
for these majestic trees impart a character uf grandeur to the 
scene, standing out, as our gr«3en alley narrows or extends, 
in bold and diversified groupes, wfiioh make the foreground 
as various 4is are the ever-changing openings into the remoter 
woods, copses, lawns, glades, heaths, and umbrageous re- 
cesses of the Forest.— Ah ! I don't like^ the deep, hollow, 
sepulchral sound of that woodcnan's axe : and hark ! there 
is another, still more distant, tolling the knell of scHne noble 
oak or elm. I hope we shall not pass them, for to meg 
nothing is so melancholy as the sight of a still verdant tree, 
lying like a prostrate, recently- slain corpse. Look! look! 
did you see those deer bounding across by yonder tall Italian 
poplar, that nods and waves like an ostrich-feather in a 
lady's head? I wonder how this slim foreigner found 
admittance aniong our sturdy oaks and elms ? There again, 
is a new opening, still liner than any we have seen : it is 
like walking along a magnificent gallery of pictures ; and 
such, indeed, tliey are, all painted by a Divine hand. — ^Now, 
don't laugh at me, Mr. Ringwood, for being thrown into 
such ecstasies. I know Lady Susan, and Augusta would ; 
but if you dare to make game of me, I'll send you back all 
your auriculas, and crumpling apples, and Snowball, besides ; 
so you know what you have to expect!" 

Ringwood declared tliat the flowers and apples were quite 
safe, as he had never yet found occasion to laugh at her, 
though he had often ^enjoyed the happiness of laughing with 
her ; adding, that though the scenery was not new to him, 
he was scarcely less delighted at its beauty than herself. 
Thus chatting together, they at length enierged from the 
woods, and hastening down the valley with more activity 
than the others had exercised, were enabled to join the rest 
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of the party jast as they were about to enter the ruins of tfa^ 
Abbey. No sooner had they gained the interior of the pile, 
than Penguin, taking his hammer from his pocket, chipped 
off a small fragment of the wall, pronouncing, with no small 
share of geological pomposity, the name of the stone, and 
the quarry whence it had been probably brought. 

^' Lord ! Mr. P." cried the wife, '^ who but you would 
have thought of bringing your hammer upon such an occasion 
as this ?" 

^^ It seems unnecessary, indeed,** whispered Lord Moss* 
dale, who sometimes attempted a joke, ^^ for wherever Mr. 
P. travels, 1 apprehend he must carry a ninny-hammer with 
him." 

*< Nay, now Mossdale ! I must parteecularly request you 
won*t make me laugh,'* drawled Captain Frampton, ^^ for 
it hurts my cracked lip enawmously ; does indeed, 'p<m my 
honour!" 

'<La! and so the monks lived here once, did they?" 
wheezed Miss Dotterel, whose corpulency little fitted her 
for pedestrian excursions. ^* Well, itisK pretty place, now, 
isn't it ? But what a long way from any market ; and I 
wonder what they did about beer, for they could never brew, 
you know, with the water of Beauley River. Those monks, 
considering they were all ignorant Papists, did know what 
they were about, for it's a sweet situation, now isn't it ? 
But I shouldn't think meat would keep well in such u damp 
place, should you, Lady Susan ?" 

Her Ladyship did not vouchsafe any answer to this inte- 
resting inquiry ; but Miss Frampton, at the mention of the 
word ^^ damp," immediately put her hand to her curls, to 
feel whether they had lost any of their crispness, and looked 
towards the entrance, as if anxious to retreat. 

^' I shall not easily forget these ruins," said Ring wood, 
^^ for it was here that we killed a fox last year, after the 
hardest run I ever had in my life." 

Lord Mossdale and Captain Frampton were inquiring 
into the particulars of this chase, when a figure emerged from 
the farther extremity of the ruins, and had no sooner come 
into the light so as to be recognised, than Mrs. Penguin, with 
an affected cry of agitation, exclaimed, *^ Heavens ! it is 
that odious, horrid, unprincipled Henry Melcomb ! What 
business has the fellow here ? He has proved himself to be 
a skirking poltron ; so I do hope, my dear Mr. P., that you 
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will now show youtself to be a man by kicking him publicly ] 

out of the ruins. *^ \ 

^^ As to kicking, my dea^ /' replied the husbasd, '^ that's < 

vulgar ; and besides, one might as well have a kicking^mateh ' 

with a young hmse. But, as I scorn to be afraid of any « 

man, upon any thing like equal terms, 1 have no objection 
to throw my hammer at the cowardly fellow, if all the, gen- 
tlemen here will agree to stand by me." 

^* Leave this affair to me," said Captain Frampton, ^^I 
have been parteecuiarly anxious to meet this skulking chap, 
and I am glad 1 have so public an opportunity of treating 
him as be deserves ; I am, 'pon my honour I" By this time 
the subject of their conversation had nearly reached them, 
when the Captain, advalicing towards him, continued, ^^ I 
don't know, Sir, what may be the custom in America, but - 
in this country, when a man applies abusive terms to another, 
and refuses to give him the satisfaction of a gentleman, we 
treat him in this manner." As he lifted up his riding-stick 
in a menacing attitude, Emily Welbeck uttered a cry of 
terror, closed her eyes, and clung shuddering to her compa- 
nion. But tiiere )yas no ground for her apprehensions, for 
Henry, seizing the uplifted-stick in his left hand, put one fbot 
behind his assailant, and giving him a sudden push at the 
same time, he fell backwards upon the ground, leaving the 
stick in the hands of Henry, who broke it, and throwing the 
pieces behind him, said in a calm but resolute tone, '< For 
your own sake, Captain Frampton^ 1 warn you to refrain 
from. any farther attempts of this nature ; for though I keep 
ray temper in tolerable subjection, I cannot always be an- 
Iswerable for it, and I might be provoked to do something 
which we should both of us have occasion to regret. — Ladies ! 
Miss Welbeck ! be not alarmed, I entreat you. I am sorry 
that self-defence compelled me to this unpleaisant proceed- 
ing ; but there is no injury whatever inflicted upon this pros- 
trate gentleman, who threatened me with chastisement. I 
have taken care not to hurt him : another time he must take 
care of himself." With these words, he bowed courteously 
to the company, and walked out of the ruins, Penguin draw- 
ing oarefully back behind his companions to let him pasS) 
and neither Lord Mossdale nor any of the ether gentlemen 
betraying the least desire to arrest his retreat. 

^^ I suppose the blackguard learned this ruffianly trick in 
Apierica," said the Captain, jumping up with more activity 
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than seemed natural to him, and protesting, in answer to tbt 
eager inquiries of his friends, that he was not in the least 
hurt. ** I have held my stick over the fellow's shoulders,^' 
he continued, ^^ which is equivalent to a caning." 

«« Is it ?" said Miss Dotterel : '^ La ! what odd ways you 
gentlemen have ! Why, then, the fall he gave you must be 
equivalent to a kicking. It wu a bad fall, now, wasn't it? 
and Pm sure your shoulder must be bruised. Indeed, you 
had better rub it when you get home with some of youp 
father's opodeldoc ; it's a capital thing, for it was only last 
Friday week, that Giles Patching^—" 

The interesting episode of Giles Patching was lost to the 
company and to the world by the loud and opprobrious 
epithets of ^^ Blackguard ! ruffian! Yankee! and ungentle- 
manly poltron! and cowardly fellow!" showered upon 
Henry by some of the party, and by none more loudly and 
iMtterly than by Mrs. Penguin ; Ringwood, however, frankly 
declaring, that he thought no gentleman warranted in attempt- 
ing personally to assault another ; and the still trembling 
Emily WelBeck, feeling in her inmost heart, though she 
dared not avow it with her lips, perfect approbation of 
Henry's manliness and forbearance. Some one proposed, 
that after such an unpleasant occurrence, they should return 
home, as the ladies might be too much agitated to find any 
pleasure in prosecuting their excursion : but the Captain 
scouted this idea as ^^ parteccularly prepawsterous," insisting 
upon their proceeding, and affecting an unusual flow of 
spirits to conceal the real morti6cation of his feelings. He 
was conscious that he had been placed in an humiliating pre? 
dicament, and could lay no flattering unction to his soul, 
except ,reiterating the assertion, that he had done ail he 
intended by flourishing his stick over the fellow's head. 
Lady Susan, having vented her indignation against Henry in 
no very measured terms, observed, that it would be deroga- 
tory to their own dignity, were they to sufier him to spoil 
their day's sport ; adding, that as he v/as now as much de- 
graded and dishonoured as he possibly could be, they had 
-better dismiss the young savage altogether from their thoughts, 
and resolve to enjoy themselves for the remainder of the day, 
according to their original intentions. Poor Emily Welbeck- 
sighed as she thought how little enjoyment there would be 
for her ; but she could not quit her party, she had no means 
of conveyance home, and therefore accompanied them with 
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a heavy heart out of the ruins to aj^ jidjacent spot, to whieb 
(he horses and carriages had been ordered to round, when 
they all remounted, and skirting Beauley Riverain the 
direction of Lyndburst, proceeded upon their party of 
pleasure. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I would o'erstare the sternest eyes that look, 

Outbrare the heart most daring upon earth. 

Tea, mock the lion when he roajrs for prey, 

To win thee, lady. 

♦ * * * m , 

How many cowards wear y^t upon their chins 
The beards of Heicoies and frowning Mars, 
Who, inward searehed, have livers white as milk« 

MSRCHANT OF VbNIC£* 

Tkb upper portion of the river, along the banks of wbicb 
tiiey were now riding, being swollen by the tide, assumed 
the appearance of a little lake* isurrouoded with woods and 
high grounds, and animated by flocks of gulls, cormorants, 
and the various sea- fowl that frequent our friths and estua- 
ries ; while the surface of the waters below Beauley Bridge, 
and as far as Needsore Point, was studded with fishing- 
smacks, or other light vessels. As they advanced, however^ 
the river soon dwindled into a sluggish little bull-rush stream, 
though the forest views before them kept increasing in 
grandeur and beauty ; the ground in one part suddenly fall- 
ing, and then rising again at a little distance with such abrupt- 
ness that the quality of the different trees, as they towered 
amphitheatrically above one another, might be distinctly 
recognised. Of the foliage, enough remained to fall into 
tufts from the effects of light and shade, while the yellow 
leaves of the elm, t^e orange of the beech, the ochreous 
tints of the oak, the deep red of the sycamore, and other 
fading hues, gorgeous as they were^ blended softly and har- 
moniously with the fallen leaves, that imparted to the ground 
the appearance of rich iposaic work. Exhilarated by the 
beauty of the scene, and the fineness of the weather, the 
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party se^nwd qaiekly to have forgotten the recent miaad- 
renture aaniid ^e ruins ; their voices were merry and loud, 
small joked occaaoned great laughter, -and the excursion 
promised to terminate much more pieasanUy than it bad 
begun. As they reached the extremity of the manor of 
Beauley, they came to the Fighting Cocks, a spot well known 
to the lurking poacher, and one where, as Lord Mossdale 
wittily observed, there was no chance of their again en* 
countejing the Yankee, at least, if there was to be any sym- 
pathy or accordance between the name uf the place and its 
visitants. At this spot the whole party again dismounted, 
Sam Ostler, of the George, being in attendance to assist the 
local authorities of the stable in taking charge of the cattle ; 
an office which he did not discharge without giving offence 
to Penguin, wboee mare's knee he immediately began to 
inspect and rub, saying, at the same time, ^^ Well ! the hair 
be grown again I see ; but I say, Muster Penguin, us be 
close to Lady Cross Lodge here, so you must look sharp not 
to throw she down again. Wonder you hadn't a*drove into 
Beauley River as you did into Avonwater- Bottom ! Wauns ! 
only to think of that there ! But lord ! it baint so strange, 
a'ter aO ; for besides that 'ere sousing at the Miller't-run, 
you'd very nearly ha' got your ownself chucked right into 
the horsepond at the fair tin&e ! Heart alive ! how Tony and 
I did laugh when us heard on't." 

^^Hold your saucy tongue, ibllow !" cried Mrs. Penguin, 
angrily ; <^you forget that you are talking to your betters." 

Sam held both his own tongue and die mare^s bridle until 
the geologist and his wife had alighted ; when he whispered 
to his comrade, '^ I say, Jerry ! the gray mare's the better 
horse of that 'ere pair, if 'taint I'm blessed!" 

From this spot the whole company, attaching themselves 
to the same partners as before, proceeded on foot, plunging 
into the deep woods and wild scenes of the Forest, in the 
direction of Culverley Heath, but not intending to go farther 
than Poacher's Lawn, the place where they were to dine, 
and which was at no great distance from the Fighting Cocks. 

Fanny Frampton possessed in an eminent degree that 
happy faculty, if it may not rather be dignified with the name 
of a sixth sense, which consists ia a pecutiar susceptibility 
to pleasurable impressions fVom the view of picturesque 
forms and combinations, whether grand or minute, and which, 
conferring upon its happy possessor an interest in almost 
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wrerj objecly gives a keener rdish to existence, espeeially 
amid rural scenes, [t was not alone the majesty of woo£ 
and waters, <* and all the dreiad magnificence of Heaven,'^ 
that delighted her ; her eye was proportionably gratified iji 
admiring the graceful configuration of the tall fern, with its 
dark brown, polished stem^the beautiful varieties of the 
heath, the diversified tints of the moss ; from the pale green 
velvet that paints the trunk of the beech, to the straw-colour 
of the elm, and the rich brimstone and black with which the 
oak is stained. Even a deer shed, a keeper's lodge, a pile 
of bark, a stack of fagots, or a timber-wain drawn by oxen, 
and heaving slowly up out of the far depths of the forest, or 
*^ ponderously ringing down, the rough slope," had attrac- 
tions for her eye ; and in a scene such as that through which 
she was now passing, where all these humbler charms were 
occasionally combined with the more splendid beauties of 
Nature, it is needless to state that her enjoyment was |;een, 
to a degree of ecstasy that she had rarely before experienced.. 
So potently was she impressed, that the intensity of delight 
made her serious, and it was with a tone and look of gravp 
deep feeling, that she ejaculated, ^^ Really, the beauty of 
these lyoods is quite affecting, almost overpowering l" 

^^ Excaissively fine! 'pon my honour, Fanny !" drawled 
the Captain, who had overheard the observation, though it 
was intended for Ring wood ; '^ but they want more bushes 
and underwood to afford cover for the game. Haven't seen 
a single phaisant to-day. Mossdale says ha^ these limber- 
ing trees should be grubbed up and burnt, for they stand too 
thick either for shooting or hunting." 

<^ Lud ! what an ideal" exclaimed Fanny ; '^ I was really 
becoming quite pensive and sentimental, but the sound of 
your voice has made me, I fear, as flighty as ever. Well, 
after all, I feel more at home in my own character of a sim- 
pleton, or a giddy girl, whichever you please to call me. — 
Come ! shall we talk nonsense again, and proceed ?" 

They went forward for some little distance, when their 
progress was delayed by an impediment from which not even 
the happy alchemy of Fanny's mind could extract any thing 
either picturesque or pfeasing. It was one of those immense 
herds of hogs, which in the pawnage month, as part of the 
autumnal season is termed, are frequently encountered in the 
Forest, but more especially in Bouldrewood- Walk, on ac- 
count of the profusion of its beech rnast^ Rhigwood eX* 

11* 
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plained to tbe party, that the forest borderers bad a ngbt» at 
4his period, to turn in their bogs, on paying a trifle to tbe 
steward's court at Lyndharst ; and that the swineherd, who 
generally takes charge of a drove of five or six bundled at 
once, by feeding them in the first nntance to the sound of a 
hem, could always collect them afterward, and prevent their 
straying, by means of the same rude music. For the pas- 
sage of these most inharmonious and unaccommodating 
wayfarers the whole party stood aside, not without several 
distatefal looks and ejaculations from Miss Frampton, when 
they resumed their progress, and in a few mroutes reached 
the Poacher's Lawn ; a romantic little opening, skirted with 
noble trees, through whose vistas there were two or three 
beautiful views in the direction of Lady Cross Lodge and 
Culverley Heath. 

In this inviting spot, beneath the bows of a beech-tree, 
such as Tityrus would have loved, the tastefhl Tim Wicks 
had spread out a table, flanked with wooden-forme, and 
covered with all the delicacies that his larder could supply, 
hb daughter Sally suggest, or crooked Martha the cook fkbri- 
cate and compound. A handsome booth bad been set up 
to afford shelter in the event of rain, and the landlord's light 
cart, drawn by old Ball, was in attendance to run over the 
turf ta the public bouse, should any thing have been omitted 
that could be supplied from that rural caravansary. The 
apparent completeness of these arrangements, and above all, 
the sight of the handsomely covered dinner-table, proved not 
a little acceptable to a company whose appetHes were 
whetted by exercise ; while the sight of Lord Mossdale and 
Augusta, approaching arm-in-arm, and chatting together 
with apparent cordiality, had power for the moment to dissi- 
pate some of that disappointment and chagrin which rankled 
at Lady Susan's heart, though her countenance wore its ha- 
bitual smile. 

*^ Upon my word, Mr. Wicks," she exclaimed, willing to 
amuse her IHends with his malapropisms ; ^^ you have set us 
out a much handsomer collation than I expected ; and I hope 
you will do us the farther favour of officiating as carver ?" 

*^ Oh, my Lady, said the landlord, bustling, and bowing, 
and scraping to every individual that came up ; " you are 
very good ; but you must recollect that you are not at the 
George, where one has the whole trigonometry of the dinner 
service, all within the segment of a circle, and if you want 
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any tlnngt yo^ °h^ pop right, filiip*baog, point-blank, down 
upon the fulcrmn, as a body may say. — T<my ! take off 
S^mro Ringiv^MMJ'B spurs I — As lo ieosis, my Lady, we have 
nothing better than luncheons in our times— nothing l%e 
Bebhazzar's feast, or Antony and Cleopatra's, and such 
like. Prime jobs ^lose ! Wonder how miich they would 
stand a-head in our days ?" 

*' I perceive you are read both in sacred and pro&no lite- 
rature," said Lady Susan. 

^^Pcofanel^' ejaculated Tim, with a demure, not to say 
horrified look ; ^' I can assure your Ladyship that I never 
read ai^ tlnng profane in my whole life. No inv^ve ratio 
ner comic sections about Tim Wicks ; all rectilinear. When 
I can't go to church, I read every Sunday the Lethargy of 
the Church oi England, as every man ought to da, who is a 
friend t» the glorious Revolution effected by Idartin Luther- 
bourg.-— Any €reramaa or Lady like pigeon-pie ? 'eause if 
they do, let them try this : crocd^ed Martha's a perfect para- 
dox at pigeoi|-pies*^uite a polygon of' a cook'!-— Tony ! 
bring Id^ternnillad !---Sarvant, Mr. Penguin; got some 
syllabubs for you, made by Sally's own hand. Never come 
to the George now. Sir. Haven't seen you since the fair. 
Lord ! only to think of their taking you for a thief! — Capital 
fair, Sir, a'ter all ; took eight pounds from the first crowd 
that coltected ; the pnnmm mMle^ as I called it ; neither 
chalk nor score, but all hard money, right, slap-bang, point- 
blank, down upon the fulcrum !" 

^' All right, all right," said Penguin ; " and you found 
time, I believe, to see some of the sports of the fair, not- 
withstanding." 

^* Yes, Sir ; saw all the wild beasts, the quadrupeds, and 
pafallelo-bipeds, that show you the whole trigonometry of 
K&ture in one diameter. But the conjurer. Sir ; wasn't he 
a regular rhomboid of a fellow ? Hey ! presto, pass ! and he 
would transmogrify you a flat parallelogram into an atmos- 
pherical body, afore you could say Jack Robinson ! Many 
tilings he did, I could have sworn was a moral impossible, 
and I felt so ilustrated, that I am sure you might have 
knocked me down with a capillary tube. Then the ventri- 
loquist ! did you ever hear such a chap as that ? Couldn't 
befieve my own ears ; thought it must be an optical delusion. 
— Tony ! you'll never draw that cork. Keep your diagonal 
line perpendiculfu*. Can't you proportioti your velocity t^ 
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Ibe pressure, so as to let the axis roTol? e on its own impetus. 
D'ye catch the focus, hey ?— Pop ! There ! that comes of 
treating the matter mathematically, and according to a pamfic 
proposition.'* 

^^He were such a mm customer/' said Tony, turning 
the cork round and examining it, instead of pouring out 
the wine. 

*^ We've no mm customers here," said bis master, ^ and 
so 1 brought none with me, though I have some rare old 
Jamaica at the George. — Ladies and Gentlemen, you will 
excuse Tony, he only spoke in a metaphor." 

^^ Sure enough, such a cork I never met afore, nor no 
one else !" criMl Tony, at length beginning to pour out the 
wine. 

<^ Dear heart. Miss I" ejaculated Wicks, addressing bim- 
^If to Emily, *^ not a word has come out of your mouth, 
nor a morsel gone into it, all this time. Won't you take 
this wing of a chicken ? — well, then, you must positively 
take some tongue, for you seem to want that, at all events. 
Beg pardon, hope no offence, but every body knows llm 
Wicks is a little bit of a wag." 

Poor Emily, who had no spirits either for talking or 
eating, was the only silent and inactive person in the whole 
party* The forest iscenes had recalled to her mind still more 
vividly her occasional meetings with her unfortunate brother ; 
the alarming occurrence in the ruins of Beauley Abbey had 
agitated her nerves; and it saddened her whole soul to 
reflect, that while her nearest and direst relatives were 
alienated from each other, and suffering under afflictions 
different in their origin, though similar in the keen distress 
they respectively occasioned, she herself had bestowed her 
heart, a fact she could no longer conceal, upon one who was 
not only indignantly rejected by her father, but seemed to 
be an object of misrepresentation and opprobrium to nearly 
the whole vicinity. 

Both Fanny and Miss Dotterel kindly tried to rouse her 
from her melancholy, but both forbore when they saw that 
it rather distressed her to have her depression noticed. So 
far from being infected by her sadness, the otliers indulged 
fireely in the exhilaration and loud merriment which the 
Beautiful scenery, fine weather, and the social excitement 
of the board, were so well calculated to inspire ; and when 
they had concluded their gay repast, they all agreed to pro- 
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ceed to a spot beyond a chimp of trees ia front of them, 
6om which was to be obtained a finer view of Lady Gross 
Woods, and a ghmpse over the extensive heath between 
Beauley and Lytnington Rivers. The place indicated 
formed a running knoU or tofted bank, hanging over a little 
shrubby dell on the opposite side of the Poacher's Lawn, 
and to this point the party proceeded, laughing and chat- 
ting^ and little dreaming of the unwelcome objects they 
were approaching. 

From the bustle of preparation at the George-inn, and 
the talk of the loquacious landlord, Henry had learned the 
whole plan of Lady Susan's party, as well as that Emily 
was to join it, and resolved, with the true feelings of a lover, 
to hover around the company io the Forest, anticipating the 
pleasure of seeing his mistress at all events, and not with- 
out a vague expectation that some happy chance might 
afford him an opportunity of conversing with her, especially 
as she was to be unaccompanied by her father. It was 
rather, however, a desire to see the ruins, than any thought 
of waiting there for Emily, that had carried him to Beauley 
Abbey, where he understciod the company were not to arrive 
until an hour later, and whence he meant to proceed before 
there shoukl be any chance of his meeting them. This 
mistake or misinformation as to time, had occasioned his 
rencounter with Captain Frampton, immediately after which, 
he hurried towards Beauley Woodst crossed the Poacher's 
Lawn, and climbing one of the tall trees that overhung the 
tufted bank we have been describing, had, from his ensconced 
perch amid the leaves, enjoyed the satisfaction of contem- 
plating Emily during the whole time of the repast. That 
this was a freak tittle consonant with his philosophical habits, 
or with the character ef one who had not much romance 
in his composition, and who studied usefulness in all his 
pursuits, we readily coincide ; but Henry had, at least, the 
excuse of Benedick, when be called himself a ^ utilitarian," 
he did not know that he should ever live to be in love. 

We have said that the company, in their advance towards 
the knoll, were approaching more than one unwelcome 
object Henry, after what had lately occurred, might be 
deemed entitled to this appellation ; but the more appalting 
spectacle wherewith they were to be scared, although not 
entirely without precedent, even in our own country, was of 
9, nature so singularly strange and marrellous, that we must 
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proceed to aecoimt for it, before we ▼entore to record tt9 
appearance. One of the large caravans of wild beasts 
which had been exhibited at Thaxted fair, after having 
travelled into Dorsetshire, was returning across the New 
Forest towards Soutbainpton, when it was accidentally 
overturned near Culverley. It contained a lion and Uoness, 
separated at the time from one another by a moveable grated 
divifflon. The door of one of the dens was forced qpen by 
the fall, the lion leaped out, and escaped in the direction of 
Beauley Woods, ranging here and there at full speed in the 
joy of his recovered liberty, until he came to the tufted 
bank near the Poacher's Lawn, when he stretched hirasdf 
luxuriously beneath it, for the purpose of taking breath, 
and enjoying a little rest. Both these objects tlureatening 
to be defeated by the noisy merriment of Lady Susan's gay 
party as it approached, the animal vaulted over the inter- 
vening bushes, and uttering a loud roar, descended upon 
the bank, only a few yards in advance of the assemblage. 

The piercing shrieks, the agony of terror, and the tumultu* 
ous rush of flight that instantaneously ensued^ must be left 
to the imagination, for they cannot be described. Henry, 
who had witnessed the occurrence, urged by a sudden im* 
pulse to offer himself to the rage of the wild beast, and thus, 
perhaps, be the means of saving Emily and others of his 
fellow-creatures from destruction, dropped in a second from 
bough to bough, and alighted upon the grass almost within 
reach of the lion, shouting aloud to the fugitives, *^ To the 
cart ! to the cart ! Save Emily Welbeck ! Save the ladies V* 
Ere the words had escape<l his lips, they to whom they were 
addressed had all disappeared amid the trees, with the ex- 
ception of Emily, who having been deserted by her com- 
panion. Captain Prampton, had staggered a short way, and 
then fallen fainting upon the grass. Henry recognised ber 
as she sunk to the earth, and the recollection that she was 
completely in the power of the terrible animal before him, 
determined him to oppose its progress, or rather, for he was 
totally unarmed, to give himself up as a sacrifice, in the hope 
that she might in the mean time recover, and effect ber 
escape. Hopeless as was the struggle with such an adver- 
sary, it was not in his valorous nature to fall an unresistuig 
prey ; he knew that he possessed great muscular power, and 
he resolved to lose no chance of preserving his own life that 
might be compatible with the safety of Emily, That h« 



(hould contemplate the probable result of auch an nnequfi 
and terrific contest without a thrill of horror in his senses^ 
and a sudden appalroent of his spirit, it is not meant to 
assert ; for no man can confront a sudden, unexpected, and 
fHghtftil death, without some human shudderings; but he 
faltered not in his firm resolution, he steeled his heart as 
well as he could against the natural abhorrence that made if 
throb violently in liis bosom, and having placed himself in 
the position which he thought best calculated to hide Emily^ 
lie awaited the assault of his terrible antagonist. 

When Henry had first dropped fi'om the tree, the lioib 
startled at such an unexpected apparition, had drawn back 
two or three paces, pointing his ears, gently waving his 
tail, and eyeing him with a fixed attention, in which position 
and attitude he still remained, without indicating any hostile 
intentions. Henry, on the other hand, survey^ the beas^ 
with a transfixed, intent gaze, during which thriUing sunef 
be recognised him for the individual lion which he had seen 
exhibit^ at Thaxted fair. On that occasion his keeper 
bad gone into his den, rubbed his forehead, and wrestled 
with him, loudly vaunting, however, that if any other man 
in England should be rash enough to attempt the same 
liberty, he would be instantly torn in pieces. From the pre- 
$ient quietness of the animal, and the absence of all ferocity 
in the expression of its grave^looking, earnest features^ 
Henry believed it to be much more tame than it had been 
represented ; and having heard that it was the generous nst- 
ture of this beast to respect those who, instead of betraying 
fear and flying, met it with boldness and confidence, he 
resolved upon the perilous experiment of advancing towards 
the formidable quadruped, and rubbing its forehead* as he 
had seen done by the keeper. For this purpose he walked 
forwards with a firm step and an undaunted mien, the 
animal remaining all the time in the same posture as before, 
and receiving with perfect quietness, and an evident com- 
placency, the rude sort of greeting to which it had been 
accustomed. At this moment Henry's heart fairly leaped 
in his bosom, for he felt electrified with a sudden hope of 
life and safety to himself, to Emily, and to her companions. 

Fresh apprehensions, however, shot through his bosom, 
when the lion, thinking, probably, that it was to go through 
the wlioleexhibitipn to which it had been habituated, reared 
itself upon its bind legs, rested its hqge paws upon Henry's 
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abouklera, and looked down npon bkn with its large black 
bright eyes, opening at the same time its moulh, and dis- 
jdayiag its white fangs and cavernous gorge. In this appal- 
ling crisisy Henry felt that his only course was t9 imitate 
the actions of the keeper, whom he had seen in this way 
walk roand the cage, and he accordingly took aeveral steps 
backwards, purposely retreating in snch a direction that they 
lost sight of Emily by the intervention of some trees, when 
his adversary voluntarily dropping his paws upon the ground, 
be again began to propitiate him by rubbing his forehead. 
In this manner, for the same operation was repeated several 
times, he contrived gradually to decoy his four-footed com- 
panion along the edge of the bank, until they were A some 
distance firom the spot where he had first appeared. During 
this process, his courage and confidence kept continually 
increasing, but still he felt utterly at a loss what course to 
adopt, or how to effect his escape. At times, he looked 
around him for a convenient tree up which he might attempt 
to springs meaning again to descend and intercept the animal 
should it bend its course toward Emily ; but in the con- 
trary event, to seek her himself, and remove her to some 
place of safety. No such mode of escape immediately 
occurring, he tried to withdraw himself, so as to avoid, any 
appearance of flight, hoping that the lion, satisfied with the 
wrestling match they had had together, might allow him to 
take his leave. But in this expectation he found himself 
completely mistaken, the animal invariably cutting off hi3 
retreat, with aQ evident determination not to lose sight of 
him, though without any immediate manifestation of hostile 
intentions. This alarming resolution proved not m little 
discouraging to his prisoner, who began now to apprehend 
that he was pretty much in the predicament of the mouse, 
arbund which the cat gambols and makes all sorts of 
amicable manifestations, until it thinks pjoper, when it 
becomes weary of its capricious clemency, to destroy and 
devour its victim. 

It was with a proportionate satisfaction, therefore, that he 
saw a prospect of deliverance approaching from a quarter 
whence he had little anticipated it. The peasants of Cul- 
verley, although they had willingly assisted in setting np the 
overturned caravan, could not be persuaded by the keepw to 
assist him in the recovery of the truant Hon, in spite of hi^ 
asseverations that the animal was perfectly tame. Some gf 
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Hbm ha«l heard hntt affirm the contrary at Thaxted Fair, and 
a» boUi arermentB could not be true, they chose to credit 
that which afforded them a valid excuse for declining any 
interference in 90 periloos an affair. Hodg^ Netttetop, how- 
ever, who happened to be passings at the time, and who was 
naturally an obliging and 8t6tt^ hearted fellow, offered his own 
services, as well as those of Farmer Patching's stanch bull- 
dog, which accompanied him, an overture which was gladly 
accepted. The caravan was accordingly driven into the Fo- 
rest, in the direction the runaway had taken, Hodge acting 
as guide through the turfy avenues and rude roads with which 
Beauiey Woods were pierced, until they approached the little 
shrubby dell and tufled bank whence the lion bad burst upon 
the astounded party. Mis roar guiding his pursuers to the 
spot, they skirfidd the dell, and came in sight of the object 
they were seeking, just as Henry began to be visited by those 
unpleasant misgivings as to his ultimate fate, which we have 
stated. It was Hodge*s first impulse, at sight of the mon- 
ster, to seek safety by climbinir up a tree ; but he had no 
sooner ascertained that the individual, whom the animal 
seemed t6 have taken prisoner, was Henry Melcomb, his 
benefactor, his liberator, the preserver of his Lucy, than he 
abandoned every thought of flighty determined at alt risks to 
efieet his deliverance, if it were possible. 

It was destined that this most critical moment should af- 
ford a striking illustration of the old adage, that an injudicious 
ally is more dangerous than an enemy ; for the bull-dog, one 
of the most ferocious of the breed, flew fiercely towards the 
lion, baying loudly, as if meditating an attack. Thus me- 
naced, the noble and hitherto quiet animal began to awaken 
ifis dormant energies, and to clothe itself in its terrors ; its 
mane shook, its eyes glared, and a low angry growl seemed 
to anticipate an outbursting of fury that might be fatal to all 
within its reach. Henry, who instantly marked its chafing 
mood, and foresaw the danger with which it was fraught, 
shoQted loudly to Hodge, desiring him to call off the dog. 
This he had repeatedly attempted, but the eager animal 
would not obey iiis voice, and the consequences would pro- 
bably hate been ofthe most frightful nature, had notHodge, 
by ttiieavy and well-directed stone, succeeded in laying Sie 
barking assailant stunned and sprawling upon the turf. 

Meanwhile, the keeper had let down the wooden side of 
Ids caravan ; the lioneds, who instantly saw and recogniserl 
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her matey made a loud whining noiie, at wUchtbelioo tnmedl 
aharply round, replied by a similar note of gratulation, jumped 
from the bank, raulted lightly over the intervening shrubs, 
and leaping back into his proper cage, the door.of which had 
been invitingly left open for his reception, was secured with- 
out the smaUest injury to any one. 

It were needless to describe Henry^s feelings at bis sudden 
and safe extriration from a jeopardy so fearful. He himself 
neither stayed to analyze them, nor to thank Hodge for his 
bold and timely assistance, but rushed back to the spot where 
he had seen Emily sink fainting upon the turf. She was no 
longer visible. He ran to the Poacher's Lawn, where the 
dinner Uble, with the fragments of the collation, remained 
in statu quo, but neither guests nor attendants were to be 
seen. As the light cart had also disappeared, he concluded 
that it had been used to convey the fugitives to the Fighting 
Cocks, as the nearest place of safety. Thither he accord- 
ingly proceeded, when he learnt from Tony that Squire 
Ringwood, having run back and thrown Miss Welbeck over 
his shoulder, a job which belonged by rights to Captain 
Frampton, who had charge of her, but which he had thought 
proper to decline, the ladies bad been huddled into the cart, 
and the whole party had quickly found their way to the inn. 
He added, that they were then up stairs, endeavouring to 
recover from their alarm, though some of the females, espe- 
cially Miss Welbeck, still remained exceedingly ill from the 
effects of terror. 

Much as he wished to relieve the apprehension of the latter, 
Henry's pride would not allow him to obtrude himself upon 
the others, and he therefore sent a polite message by Tony, 
informing the company that he himself %as safe and unin^ 
jared, that the lion had been secured in its caravan, that they 
might therefore return home, whenever it suited them, in 
perfect security, and that he trusted the ladies would dismiss 
every feeling of alarm, and experience no farther ill-effects 
from the agitation they had undergone. At the instance of 
Tony, he took sopne refreshment, of which after all his exer- 
tions he stood in no small need, and then striking across the 
country, made his way back to the George at Thaxted. 

His disordered and heated appearance, for his bodily exer- 
tions and perturbation of mind had thrown him into a profuse 
perspiration, together with the defiled state of his clothes, on 
which the lion had left the marks of his muddy paws, soon 
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revealed to Mrs. Tenby that something extraordinary had 
happened^ and she had no sooner learnt the particulars of 
Henry's escape, than lifting up her hands and eyes with an 
amazement that even predominated over her anger, she 
exclaimed, ^^ The old one ! Surely, surely you must be po- 
king fun M me ! What ! you don't mean to say that you 
dropped frotn the tree on purpose, and gave yourself up to a 
great, savage, teej us ccittur, that could have scalped you, and 
turned you inside out in half a miirute ! Well, that beats all 
natur 1 And tvhat for ? Why, for your worst enemies, every 
one of whom has been vilifying and telling lies of you, and 
running you down, as if you were a Mohawk or a Nigger. 
Did you ever think of that ?" 

^* I thought offiothing : I acted upon the inipulse of the 
moment ; but if 1 had had time to reflect, it would not have 
made the smallest difference in my conduct, for 1 know not a 
pleasanter way of destroying my enemies than by turning 
them mto friends. Besides, Ringwood and Emily Welbeck 
were of the party." 

" And what are they ? what can they ever be to you ? 
Guess jour own skin is nearer to you than another man's 
jacket. You're talking 'tarnai nonsense, llenry, 'twouldn't 
be you if 'tw'ant, and you act for all the world just like an 
addle-headed gump. My poor, dear, brave boy !'* continued 
Mrs. Tenby, laying her hand upon his shoulder, as hor wrath 
gave way to a feeling of compassionate contempt. *' You're 
not fit to go alone; you ain't, indeed : for as if 'twere not 
enouVh to let others bamboozle you, you make a cat's-paw 
of your own self. Come, boy, change your coat, and let's 
get a snack o' dinner, for you must be pretty considerably 
jkmished, I reckon.'^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

U wu th» obMTFation of a peat philosopher, that the moment tb* 
world riioold eee a pwfeot: pouce, the moment there should be no 
Qontrabaad tfade, that moment it would become quite imponible t# 
write a good romance, for that then nothing would occur in real life 
which might, with anj^ moderate degree of ornament, be formed into 
the ground-work of a fiction. Scbliobl's LxcTvass. 

Huvbt's intrepid conduct in this affair, which was largely 
bruited abroad by Hodge Nettletop, not without several 
marvelloua additament, and widely circulated by Ringwood 
and Fanny Fraqipton, with a stricter attention to veracity, 
though with a not less ardent admiration, occasioned a con-* 
siderable change of public opinion in the vicinity of Thaxted, 
especially when contrasted with Captain Frampton*s ungal- 
lanf desertion of Emily in the hour of danger, and his refusal 
to return and estricate her from the perilous predicament 
HI which she had b<?en left. It was now equatly obvious 
that Henry possessed an undaunted, a romantic courage, 
when any fitting occasion called for its display ; and that 
the Captain, however he might screw himself up to that 
conventional valour which springs from the fear of being 
thought a coward, bad no stock of natural intrepidity to an- 
swer the call of any sudden and startling emergency. His 
former misbehaviour to Lucy, combined with his want of 
proper spirit and gallantry upon the present occasion, renr 
dered him sr» exceedingly unpopular with the commonalty, 
that he was exposed to 4nany taunts and annoyances ; while, 
as his character sunk in public estimation, that of Henry, 
finding more numerous and earnest defenders, became every 
day cleared from some of the unmerited obloquies that had 
been cast upon it. He himself, in the mean time, pursued 
the even tenor of his way, content with the consciousness 
of his own innocence, and only solicitous, through good or 
ill report, to benefit his fellow-creatures in every possible 
manner that his limited means would allow. 

Such, however, was his unlucky fate, that this gleam of re« 
turning popularity was destined to be obscured by. au occur* 
rence in which, though again free from biame,he was a secoiui 
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time exposed to the villifying charges of his maligners. It 
will be recollected that Mrs. Penguin, previously to the 
shameless declaration of her passion, had prevailed upon him 
to become security for one whom she had represented as a 
relation, suffering under temporary embarrassment. This 
she had done, not only to secure beforehand a means of re- 
venge upon Henry, should he reject her overtures, as she had 
some reason to anticipate, but to effect the liberation of the 
paramour who had first seduced her frorn the paths of virtue, 
and who was at that moment lying in prison for debt. It 
was for this man, and not for any relation, as she pretended, 
that she* had devised her insidious scheme, which had so far 
answered, that her friend bad been set free, and her enemy, 
for such she now considered Henry, was destined, if she 
could succeed in her machinations, to supply his place within 
the walls of a prison. An application had been made to 
him for payment of the bond, his immediate inability to dis- 
charge which he'had frankly stated, and referred the parties 
to Mrs. Penguin, w.riting to that lady to remind her of the 
pledge she had given at the time of his contracting the obli- 
gation. So far from attending to this appeal, she revived the 
story of Henry's independent circumstances, which had first 
induced the creditor to accept his security, urging the prompt 
enforcement of the bond as a certain means of obtaining the 
money. Acting upon these instances and misrepresentations, 
the claimant gave orders for his immediate arrest, which was 
publicly executed by two bailiffs at the George Inn, a few days 
after the adventure in the Forest, and during the temporary 
absence of Mrs. Tenby. 

The officers having business to transact at Lyndhurst, 
offered to convey their prisoner thither in a chaise-cart, or 
on foot, whichever he might prefer. As he invariably chose 
to walk, whenever an option was afforded him, he decided 
for that mode of proceeding, and accordingly quitted Thax- 
ted in the custody of the bailiffs, leaving several groupes of 
its inhabitants and tl^ir gossiping neighbours earnestly dis- 
cussing this strange occurrence, and most of them prepared 
^.*-.so soon do we think harshly of the unfortunate — ^to re- 
nounce their recent and favourable opinions of Henry^aiid i» 
recall and credit the rumours of his being a needy fortune- 
hunter and adventurer. The prisoner^ in the meanwhile,. 
went forward at a brisk pace, with his companions, vexed at 
]JArs« Penguin's ungenerous conduct, rather than dismayed 
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at his own raisfortune, and eodea? <Hirmg to prove, by logieal 
deduction, the folly of expecting that a man iminured in a 
prison should be better enabled to discharge a debt, than 
when, by enjoying bis liberty, he has the means of exerting 
his talents, of collecting his resources, and of consulting his 
friends. These arguments produced very little effect upon 
his auditors, who being perfectly satisfied with the present 
state of the law, did not think it necessary to enter more 
learnedly into the discussion, than by the occarional inter- 
jection cit the words, '^ Blarney !** and ^^ Gammon !'* 

In this manner they proceeded until they reached a heatby 
common in the vicinity of Brackenhurst, when they per* 
ceived a whiskey approaching with two men, being the only 
travellers they had yet encountered. Not having any reason 
to be particularly proud of the fellows with whom he was 
trudging arm-in-arm, and whose looks and dress, as well as 
their formidable bludgeons, sufficiently attested their occu« 
pation, Henry, with a natural feeling of shame, averted hb 
face as the chaise approached ; but he was recognised, 
notwithstanding, by the Captain of the smugglers, and his 
friend Rough-and-ready, who were riding within it. The 
former happening to know one of the bailiffs by sight, imme- 
diately perceived, by their order of march, that they were 
conveying Henry as their prisoner to some place of security, 
and instantly determined to effect his rescue. From his 
natural antipathy to land-sharks and pirates he would wil- 
lingly have lent a hand to liberate even a stranger from their 
clutches ; but when he saw within their grasp the man who 
had saved the life of his daughter and of his comrade 
George, a deep feeling of gratitude aggravated his hatred <^ 
the officers into a sudden and ungovernable fury. Generally 
speaking, he was not liable to any access of passion, nor 
prone to unnecessary violence ; considering bis lawless call- 
ing, he might, indeed, be pronounced a peaceable man ; but 
in the present instance he could lay little claim, either by 
his actions or appearance, to any such character. His in- 
flamed visage, his large compressed mouth, his sparkling, 
lion-like eyes, and the firm resolution which braced every 
muscle of bis broad athletic frame, imparted something terrir 
ble to his appearance, as he threw aside his meerschaum-pipe, 
grasped a cudgel as if he would crush it in his hand, and 
leaping out of the chaise, called upon Rough-and-ready to 
foUow him, shouting oat to the officers as he approached. 
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" Avast 1 heave eff! shoots-head! 'boatahlp and luff! ya 
iDbberly Eharks ! Start my Umbers 1 d'ye think I'd stand t^ 
and see young Mr. Helcomb grappled and parried into limbo 
while I've a leg or an arm left ? Cast off your towing'rope 
and Bcud, for if ye let me once run ye aboard, cunie me if I 
shall show ;e much quarter !" 

The bailifHi, who were able-bodied and Btnut-hearted men, 
too much accuatomcd to brawls and ekinniEdiea (o be easily 
intiimdated, brandished their heavy bludgeons, swearing that 
tbey would never surrender their prisoner, and denouncing 
the pauis and penalties of the law against those who should 
violently aitempt a rescue. Henry, itiu, implored his friends 
to desist from their rash design ; but the Captain and his 
Sturdy compamon, who were in no cue for listening to dis- 
fiuasioHs, or attending to any thing hut (he impulse of their 
feelings, instantly commenced a furious assault the officers 
defenoed themselves with great resohiiion. and Henry, instead 
of sitending to the Captain's ahoiiis, that he should make 
bia escape, now that the pirates had relinquished their hold 
of him, threw himself between (he combatants with the hope 
of parting them. In this friendly but meat perilous office he 
received an tinintended blow TriMn one of the bailiffs, which 
prostrated him upon the ground in a stale of temporary insen- 
si bility. His assailant was himself felled to the earth imme- 
diately afterward ; his comrade, seeing ^ist he had no chance 
of final success against such desperate antagonists, took to his 
heels ; the Captain, assisted by his brother smuggler, lifted 
Henry into (he whiskey, jumped in after him, whistled to 
Uie black mare, which set off instantly at a full gallop, and 
thus, in. an incredibly short space of time from the com- 
mencement of this moat unexpected affair, was Henry, in 
flpite of himself forcibly rescued, and conveyed to the Grange- 
farm, the haunt of the smugglers, with which our readers 
are already well acquainted. 

*Ab we have, however, been so long separated from its in- 
IDBtea, we must cast a brief restrospectivc glance at their 
proceedings, before we continue our narrative. In the last 
sonversation we recorded between Gentleman George, as (he 
smugglers called him, and Ikiary Boulderson, the former liad 
avowed his determination of quitting the free-trade for ever, 
of immediately leaving the Grange-farm, notwithstanding his 
broken leg, and of takjog up his abode in a sequestered cot- 
tage of the Forest. Tbia reaolutiou he comnumcated to thr 
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Captain on the following morninjBr, expressing a ho(!^ that he 
himself would so far consult the happiness of his daughter, 
as to abandon a mode of lilla to which she was so vehemently 
opposed. 

^^ Opposed!*' exclaimed the Captain; ^^more fool she ( 
Haven't I made a comfortable, honest fortun by it, and won't 
she have every shilling ? Leave it off! Well, so I will 
leave it off. and unship rudder, when I've run the Longs- 
plice's cargo, but not afore ; — cause why ? — I've sworn to 
have that ashore, and I won't tell a lie, no, not even for 
Polly! But why must you quit the Grange, and - go aud 
live in a wood-cutter's cabin in the forest, for all the world 
just like Robmson Crusoe ? Lookye here, George ; I don't 
pretend to see into a mill-stonf^ farther than other folks, but 
I've taken a notion into my head that you've got a sneaking 
kindness for my Polly, and if 1 can read any thing of thf; 
compass, and baint strangely out in my reckoning, she'd 
have no objection to be spliced to you. Now, mayhap you 
may be thinking, that 'cause I've got my lockers pretty well 
stored, I'm looking higher for Polly — for some one that was 
never in the free trade, and has always been what the world 
oalls a respectable chap-*-but I tell you what, George, if 
you think any thing of that sort, you think a lie." 

^' Whatever may have heen my wishes," said George, much 
agitated, '^ I have never dared to express any thoughts that 
way ; I have never — " 

^^ Clew up your j a wing-tackle, and listen to me," inter* 
posed the Captain. ^' I never asked you where you came 
from, nor who you are ; — 'cause why ? — I know what you 
are. Know that you are a brave, generous fellow ; and got 
that 'ere bit o' lead put in you, when by good>cight I ought to 
have it ! Dare say you've had roisfortuns, but here's many 
a good ship runs out of the right course at first, and yet 
comes safe into port at last. However, 1 hate palaverinj^, 
and so to come to the upshot, if you like Polly, and Poffy 
likes you, which according to my reckoning is a pretty sure 
card, why take her, George, take her ; and as good and as 
brave-hearted a girl she is as any in all Hampshire, though 
she's no better than the daughter of Lawrence Boulderson. 
i arn't ashamed of my right name, you see, though they 
may call me by half-a-dozen others, Lion, and Blacklocks, 
and the Capt'n, and what not j— but mind, I don't ask you 
vhat yours is." 
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Gaotge was about to speaki wlieii iris ef^nptnioii, Miag 
up bia iMndy contiiiuad, *^ Avast ! batten dows your moutb- 
katcb, aaci boar me out, -for I baiiH done yet. If we both 
quit the free-trade, aHer weVe run tbe L€>ng8p]ice, and you 
nrnrry my PoUy, I've got iquite enoogb to take care of ua ail 
till you oan get into some ol^er btrth, if yoo don t like to be 
idle ; and when Vm popped under ground in my last bam^ 
mock, there'll be plenty to victual you and yours for the 
whole voyage of life; for I've got nobody to care for but 
Polly and you, and every shilling shall go into your lockers*'* 
This prospect of a happiness which he at once ardently 
desired, and feared to be unattainable, as well as the gener^ 
ous nature of the proposition, so deeply affected George's 
spirit, softened as it was by long anxiety snd personal suffer^ 
ing, that in the attempt to speak he burst into tears, and could 
only express his emotion by repeatedly grasping the Cap- 
tain'^ hand. Apologizing for this weakness, which he attri- 
buted to his. reduced state, he declared, that to explain the 
circumstances which made it impossible for him to accept 
this gratifying offer, he must divulge the secret. of who and 
what he was ; a secret which he could no longer withhold 
from so sincere and generous a friend, though, as it deeply 
involved his own personal safety, as well as that of another^ 
he had liitherto kept it locked in his own bosom, and must 
even now exact a pledge that it should never be repeated. 
This being willingly given, George continued — ^* As so few 
of our brotherhood pass by their renl nsfnes, you will be 
little surprised to hear that mine is not George, though you 
can hardly be prepared for the strange avowal that my real 
appellation is Godfrey Weibeck, and that I am the only son 
of Gideon Weibeck of tbe Manor-house, — that son of whose 
vices, foUieSf apd crimes, you have doubtless heard ; that un- 
fortunate son who has been formally disinherited and cursed 
by his father ! Of my vices and follies 1 make i^free con« 
fession : but, thank God ! I am not responsible for any 
crimeer, unless my engaging in the free-trade may subject 
me to that imputation/' 

.^* Fudge !" interposed the Captain. ^* What crimes can 
we commit, since we touch no man's property but the King's 
and never attack any one but the rascally preventive men ?" 

*^ The profligate companions," resumed Godfrey, (for so 
we shall benceforwatd call him,) ^^ who, in the beliefthat I 
was heir to a large fortuae, hovered around me like so many 
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karpies, andtud enga^ied me in extensive bill trtnaaetions, no 
sooner found that my resources were utterly exhausted, than 
they trumped up a charge of forjfery agamst me, well know* 
in^ it to be utterly unfounded, but hoping that my father 
would pay whatever they might choose to extort, rather than 
have his name dishonoured, and see his son exposed to so 
infamous an imputation. Bot they were baffled : my fktfaer 
would not be any farther plnnderecil ; and I have every rea- 
son to believe, by recent letters from my agent in London, 
that the villains, who actually procured a warrant for ray 
apprehension upon this fals^e charge of forgery, will be ex- < 
posed to fihanie, convicted of perjury, and severely punished 
for their conspiracy . " 

*^ Start my timbers ! and was it for nothing more than 
Ibis that Justice Welbeck disinherited and cursed you, and 
turned you adrift ?'* 

^^ Alas \ my offences have been accumulating for years ; but 
that which finally irritated htm beyond all hope of reconctlia- > 
tion, and drove him to this dreadful anathema, was undoubt- 
edly the charge of* felony, coupled as it was with my degra- 
ding and most unfortunate marriage.** 

*^ Marriage! Whew!" whistled tjie Captain ; <* Are you 
married ? Shiver the Longsplice ! how came you to keep it 
such a secret ? That warn^t t'air and aboveboard, GecH-ge ; 
and now I think oii*t, didn't i hear something uf your meet- 
ing a wench in the Forest ? That whs your wife, I s'pose/' 

^* No, indeed, that was my sister, my dear and generous 
£mily, who, in spite of all my misdeeds, has still continued 
my friend and counsellor. I have often made appointments to 
meet her in the recesses of Boldre-woud Walk ; but as she 
was threatened with tho same rejection and malediction as 
myself if she ever maintained any corrospondence with me, 
our interviews were of course kept a profound secret from 
all. Sb^^Ueves that I have been living concealed in a dis- 
tant, cottage ; for not even to Emily did \ reveal the fact of 
mybeing engaged with you in the 'fireetrade, lest I should 
be adding farther distress to a mind which was already too 
much oppressed with sorrow.'* 

'^Lord ! is the girl so squeamish as all that ? Well) and 
what put it into your head to come and join us, and never to 
say a word about your being spliced ?" 

Godfrey here detailed how an abandoned woman had been 
pamed off upon him as a person of respectability, and 
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related the iXHsery she had quickl^y entailed upon hiiB in 
yariouB wi^s ; to escape from wbici), from his own debts Ae 
well as hers, and from the threatened criminal indictment, 
he had, in a moment of desperation, quilted London, and 
joined the Captain, not only for the purpose of being near 
Emily, his only remaining friend, but from his persuasion 
that some of the numerous places of concealment known to 
the smugglers, would afford him a secure retreat, until, by 
the mediation of his sister, he might effect some arrangement 
of his affairs. All this was perfectly true, but not the whole 
truth. Had the narrator been conversant with bis own cha* 
racter, he might have added, that notwithstanding his ac- 
quirements, he was of weak and pliable mind^ prone to act 
Upon impulse, habitually indiscreet and unreflecting, ,not 
without a certain dash of romance) or rather of wildness, in 
his temperament. Upon a former occasion he had seen and 
admired Mary, and the hope of being beneath the same roof 
with her had exercised no inconsiderable influence upon his 
decision. With his usual levity of mind he had never re* 
fleeted to what this intimacy might lead, had never consider- 
ed the folly, the unjustifiableness of kindling a reciprocal at« 
tachnient, which, in his present circumstances^ could not be 
brought to any satisfactory result. Hence his embarrassment, 
his remorse, his vacillation, his inconsistency, his mysterious 
language and conduct, when he found that this mutual 
regard had actually been engendered, and yet wanted reso- 
lution to explain the dilemma in which he was placed, or to 
withdraw himself from its influence. The fear of compro-^ 
mising Emily with her father, by any disclosure of their iu" 
terview, prevented him from satisfying Mary as to the suspi- 
cious meeting in the Forest ; while be dreaded. to make the 
confession of his marriage, lest she should attach herself to 
some other, and thus destroy all hope of his ever possessing 
the object of his affections. 

That there was such a hope, and that too neither a remote 
nor an unreasonable one, he no\y stated to the Captain, since 
he had ascertained that the woman had been married to him 
Under a false name, and had discovered other informalities in 
their hasty nuptials. His proctor assured him that he would 
be successful in the dissolution of marriage for which he was 
then suing, in which event Godfrey declared, that if the Cap- 
tain retained his generous purposes aAer hearing his unfortu- 
nate story, nothing would delight him more than to accept 
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4ia oftr, tod to deAoate tho rMoainderof his life to the hftppr^ 
' MSB of Mary, truatiiif , «s hm iNwk Umt the bittar etporieoeo 
be bed earned would beoceforwerd secure bim from all re- 
eurrenee of bis past folbea aiMl misdeeda. 

^^ Stick to what I said ?" cried the Captain in a somewbat 
indigoairt tone ; ^^ to be sore I willy — when did yoa ever 
know Larry Boulderson teU a lie? Tbere^i my fist, Geoife, 
aod that's as good «a e*er a bond in aH Europe* Aa ta 
your rumilog among the sboab and breakers, and baving 
your rudder uoshippody and your sbeatbing beat ofi^ why tbat 
0iay liappen to any young pilot that doesn't keep a sharp 
look-out ; but be must be a -precious lubber indeed, if be 
runs bis boat a second time upon the same ree#. But I say, 
George, if you cut clear of this spitfire rover tbat is grappled 
to ycMur side, aod marry my Polly, mayhap the old justice 
mayn't like your second wife any more than hetlid the-first ?" 

*^ 1 would omit no means of being reconciled to my &ther, 
but I know tbat it is utterly hopeless. He is a sterOf inexo- 
rable man, and where he has once conceived a disgust it is 
not only immoveable, but inveterate. I believe that the 
mere sight of me, dearly as he once loved me, would now 
almost irritate him to madness. I cannot complain, I am 
rightly punished for my follies ; I am disgraced, a pauper, 
and fatherless." 

** Start my timbers, George, what cursed nonsense you're 
triking. If you trounce these sharks in London, add cut 
olear of your brimstone firesbip of a wife, you're not die* 
graced. A pauper you shall never be while I've got a shot 
in the locker; and if you and Polly come together, you shall 
have Lary Boulderson for your 4ther ; so you see, you're 
three whole points wrong in your reckonings Arast now t 
will ye ? What are you thanking me for, when it's I that 
ought to thank you for coming more than once into fire te 
cover my carcass ? I never did thank you, though-*-'cause 
trhy?— I hate jawing and snivelling, and aH that sort of 
thing; so cheer up, George, toss off this cordial, and let'3 
talk no more now, for I see it only makes you pipe yeur eye^ 
which is all Betty Martin." 

After this conversation the Captain no longer opposed 
Godfrey's immediate departure from the Grange-farm, con- 
scious that upon Mary's account, as well as his own, it was 
.m:uch better they should be separated until the result of the 
pending suit should be ascertained. It Iras agreed to leave 



Mary under the impresston that th^ aeparation vas a fioai 
one, in order that she might thus be gradually weaning her- 
self from an attachment, which a failure in gaining his cauae 
would ultimately compel her to conquer ; and for the same 
reason no intimation was given her of Godfrey's real histoiy. 
From time to time, the Captain weat over to his retreat in 
the Forest, to afford him society, to attend to his recovery, 
to consult with him, and to supply the means for prose* 
cutmg his suits in London, both of which presented every ap- 
pearance of a successful issue. Mary, in the meanwhile, 
, was a prey to feelings which she would not confess, but 
which sufficiently betrayed themselves in her altered looks. 
Her proud and honourable spirit prompted her to scorn the 
equivocating conduct of the man who could lay himself out 
to gain her atfeotions, for such was her construction of 
George^s behaviour, and who, at the same time, by^ his un- 
explained meeting in the Forest, appeared to be engaged in 
a Jove affair with some other woman; while the mysterj 
which involved his name and his fate, at once stimulated her 
curiosity, and added to her regret that he should have .with- 
drawn himself without coming to an eclaircwement. That 
he was really attached to her she could hardly doubt, but 
this only rendering his indecision and ambiguity the more 
unmanly, she spoke of him at times with the bitterness and 
scorn which suoh conduct might .well seem to warrant. 
Not even the wounded |>ride, however, which prompted these 
animadversions, could expel him from her heart, and the 
conflict of her feelings was, as we have already intimated, 
suiliciently apparent in her saddened looks. 

Such was the state of afliairs at the Grange-farm, when 
Henry, still insensible from the dreadful contusion he had 
received upon the head, was lifted out of the whiskey, and^* 
carried into the house. As there was too much reason to 
apprehend that an immediate hue and ery would be raised, 
and search-warrants be issued, the Captain thought it pru- 
dent to convey him at once into their recret store, a place of 
security which had hitherto bafi^d every attempt to discover 
it. There was a spare kitchen in the farm, the grate of 
which, with the whole iron back of the chimney, being made 
to turn upon a pivot, afforded an entrance to the ancient 
vaults, which had probably l^een excavated in the monkish 
times. When a visit was expected, this fire was always light- 
ed, and the cook went busily to work, so that it was impos- 
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lUa to iOipeet tlwt the grtle W9» applied to enj other ibm 
culmaiy purpoaea ; nor, had a doubt beeo engendered, would 
the heat and* the smoke have allowed any feiy strict scra- 

tii^. 

It would be difficult to describe Henry* s surprise, when, 
upon teoo?ering his fiuuilties, he found himself lying on a 
couch, in a large vauh, diooily lighted with candles, and con- 
fusedly lumbered with tubs and dry goods, and stores of all 
sorts, while Mary was applying an embrocation to the con- 
tusion on his bead, the Captain looking earnestly on with his 
meerschaum-pipe in his mouth, and honest Rough-and-ready, 
not to lose time, employed himself in stowing away nsore 
compactly some of the multifarious contents of the place. It 
was Henry's first idea, as his recollection returned, that they 
w^ere all in prison, and he was beginning to express a hope 
that his friendahad not been incarcerated on account of their 
rash attempt to rescue him, when Mary, who hung over him 
with all the grateful tenderness which the memory of the ser- 
vice he had rendered to her at Hordle Cliff was so well cd- 
culated to inspire, whispered to him that he was in safety at 
the Grange^farm, urging him at the same time not to speak, 
but to take the composing draught she had prepared, and 
then endeavour to sleep. An acute throbbing in the head, 
and a raging thirst, disposed him to obey both injunctions ; 
when Mary, carefully covering him with a thick woollen 
cloak, again recommended him to seek repose, if he possi- 
bly could, and beckoning her companions away, left him to 
his meditations, or rather to his sufferings, for the pain of his 
wound was so intense that it would not even allow htm to 
think, while sleep was entirely out of the question. 

After some time, the Captain stole gently back into the 
vault, and seeing Henry's eyes still open, endeavoured to 
sofleo his stentorian voice, as he inquired, <^ WdU, lad, what 
cheer ! how goes it ?" 

In answer to which, Henry declared that his sufilarings 
would not allow him to slumber at preset. 

" Ay, but you will in an l^ur or. two," said his visitant ; 
**and then you*]l wake just as if nothing had happened. 
That's a rare mixture of Polly's ! I 've taken it scores of 
times, when I've been capsized and flabbei^gasted, just as 
you are now. Don't like to leave you alone — ' cause why ? 
— ^you '11 gat down in the mouth, so 'spose I sit and chat with 
ye a bil, just to cheer you up, till you drop W. 
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At that moment Heiiry would have preferred solitude and 
silence to any company in the world ; but he felt too ill, even 
to make objections, and the Captain, seating himself upon a 
sea-chest beside the couch, began to select for converaatibn 
such subjects as he thought likely to fM'ove the most interest- 
ing to his auditor. 

^^ Tell ye the worst broken head ever / got. T and two otherr 
were nabbed running a Ught crop at Selsea Bill— clapped up 
in limbo— bad afore a big wig — penalty hiindred pounds, 
hadn't got it then — 'cause why ? — it was many years ago, 
and I only a beginner ; so I was sentenced to go on boaid a 
King's ship as a common sailor. Sent to the Tender at 
Spitliead, and stowed away down in the liold. Pitch dark 
night — port-hole left open — 'cause why ? — ^suromer time, you 
see, and as hot as the devil ! So 1 cut up my jacket into slips, 
climbed up to the port-hole, and Jet myself down by the slips 
which I had tied together. They weren't long enough, so 
I was obliged to make a splash as I came to the water ; 
night-watch heard me, thougli they couldn't see me. Bang ! 
bang ! whiz ! whiz ! go the poppers. A miss is as good as y 
inile---eo I swam away as hard as I could pull, when all of 
a sudden, just as I had caught the tide, and was swimming 
on my back, I came slap against a buoy. Stlirt my timbers \ 
I thought my whole skull was stove in and bulged. How- 
ever, I rested awhile upon the buoy, and then started away 
afresh, and though I could hardly see» 'cause of the blood 
mnaiag into my eyes, I got ashore, and found my way to some 
of omr free-traders, at Gpsport. Lord ! how they did stare 
to see me half naked and covered with blood ! and they 
knowing it was only the day before that I was limboed 
aboard the tender! So they dressed me up instantly like a 
gentleman swell, clapped a wig over the plaister they had puv 
upon my broken head, 1 walked two or three miles along the 
road, that they might not trace me at the offices, was taken 
by the London coach, and that ere same night I slept at Red- 
riffe. True as ever I'm sitting here ; only ask Rough-and- 
ready else, for he was one of^hem that helped to dress me 
up. And that was the worst broken head ever / had." 

Here the Captain paused, as if expecting that his auditor 
would make some observation upon what he had heard, but 
as Henry remained silent, he resumed, ^* Hadn't got my 
pocket so well lined then as I have n6w ; but. Lord ! I ain't 
half so rich as I ought to ^, If I had oiily the hundredth 
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part of the guineas Vre carried across for the merchants 
—for they always had a confidence in honest old Lion, 
as they called me ; or if I had succeeded with ail the crops 
P.ve run upon my own account, I might ride in my coach 
and eight. However, I mustn't complain. You go upon 
e 'er a change from Hamburg to Bilboa, and ask the mer- 
chants, either Jack Frog or Mynheer Big-breeches, whether 
they know Lion Boulderson or not, and what they'll trust 
him for, that*s all. And haven't I stood five-and-twenty 
years' racket for it all ; been chequered and capsized, and 
prisoned, and sent on board King's ships, and what not ? 
1 was there three whole months once in a back room at 
Chichester upon the skulk, and never took my eye off the 
latch, except when I was asleep. Black Bess all the time 
ready saddled and bridled, in a stable that had two doors, 
opening mto different streets, so that come which way they 
would, I must have had ten minutes start, and that's enough 
upon her back. I'd a Incky little lugger at that time, call* 
ed the ^ Ax about !' Lord ! Lord 1 what fun I've had in that 
'ere little lugger. Many a time there comes up a reveny or 
gover'ment cutter, ^ Luirger* ahoy !' says they, ^ what's your 
name?' 'Ax about!' says we. Start my timbers ! what a 
passion I've seen 'em in when I gave 'em this answer three 
times over, and I and Rough-and-ready laughing all the while 
fit to split our sides. Well, I was going to tell you, this 
here lugger had false ceiling and a fake kelson, behind which 
we stowed away a parcel of French clocks and thingabobs. 
So I run her smack up the river, and off Gravesend they 
pops me a custom-house ofiicer on board. Didn't care, knew 
he would never find out our trap ; no more he wouldn't only 
one of the concealed musical clocks, that had been wound 
up by some damned fool or other, began to sing out, ^ Ting, 
ting, a ring, ting !' behind the false ceiling. Curse your 
French jabber ! says I, wish I had the smashing of your chat- 
tering jaws ! So the ofiicer seized the lugger, you may be 
sure ; but I was up to him, for 1 spiced his beer so rarely, 
that he dropped asleep, fiist as a church, and afore he woke 
we had cleared out, and got ashore all our clocks and rat- 
tletraps. It's true as ever I'm sitting here this very mi- 
nute ; you go and ask Rough-and-ready else." 

Although the Captain had at first made his voice as i^fono 
as its nature would admit, it had gradually grown loader, as 
he became waroier with his subject, until it finally reached 
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its customary stentorian pitch. At this juncture Henry be* 
came impatient of such a noisy infliction, declared that he 
began to feel drowsy, and wished to be left alone, a request 
which his rough and loud, but well-meaning friend, imme- 
diately obeyed by mthdrawing from the vault. In a little 
time after his departure, the composing draught began to 
exercise its soothing iiifluence upon the patient, who ulti- 
mately forgot in welcome sleep (he sufferings occasioned bv 
his wound, and all the disagreeable thoughts to which his 
strange adventure had given rise. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Was it possible for me to be indalged in a perpetual intercourae 
with two such objects as Fanny and her sister, and not find my 
heart led by insensible attraction towards her ? 

The Clandestine Marrxagb. 

TfiB bailiffs, one of whom was severely hurt in the sud- 
den fray with the smugglers, having betaken themselves to 
a public house not far from the scene of action, obtained a 
Conveyance to the Manor-house, where they made a depo- 
sition before Justice Welbeck of all that had occurred, and 
procured warrants to be issued for the apprehension of the 
individuals concerned in the assault and rescue. Although 
their statements did not directly tend to inculpate Henry, it 
was concluded, of course, that the parties implicated were 
bis friends uid confederates ; and it was quickly rumoured 
through the neighbourhood that the Yankee adventurer, 
after having nearly killed one of the sheriff's officers, had 
absconded from Hampshire, which would now, probably, be 
freed for ever from the presence of such an unprincipled and 
lawless desperado. Even those who had begun to uphold 
him since his encounter with the lion, were obliged to yield 
to this overwhelming evidence of his dangerous charactei^ 
for most of them to^ the exaggerated reports upon trust ; 
so that, with the exception of Frank Ringwood, his stanch 
adherent, who still refused to condemn him until be had heard 
his d^enGe,-*of Fanny Frampton, who shared Ringwood^s 
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opinions) and avpwed them with a petulant vivacity» — and 
of the tiinid Emily Welbeck, who, fully absolving hkn from all 
blame in the transaction, was almost oTerwhelmed with the 
fresh misfortunes that had befallen him, and yet feared to 
give utterance to her sentiments ;-—with these exceptions 
among the gentry, and the small, but zealous faction of 
Hodge Nettletop among the lower class, there were few in- 
deed who had courage to stand up in defence of the traduced 
and unfortunate tienry .Melcomb. 

Incensed, on several accounts, at his escape, the malignant 
Mrs. Penguin determined to turn the occurrence as much 
as possible to his disadvantage. With this view, she per- 
verted all the circumstances, and ran about from house to 
house, circulating her slanders with an incredible industry 
and volubility. At Oakham-hall, however, which she visited 
in her charitable round, she found the inmates too deeply 
absorbed in their own troubles to listen to her scandal, or 
even to see her. Never had that sumptuous edifice been the 
scene of scjnuch wrath, amazement, and heart-burning, as 
at the present moment. We have stated that Lord Moss- 
dale had been perverse and intractable enough to dislike 
Miss Frampton, in exact proportion to the insidious manoeu- 
vring with which Lady Susan, not unassisted by the young 
lady herself, had studied to entrap him into a marriage ; and 
that he began to affect Fanny, not only in spite of, but rather 
in consequence of her being undervalued, and slightingly re- 
garded by the rest of the family. Fanny was the first pretty 
girl who had treated him with perfect nonchalance^ some- 
times even with ridicule^ not seldom with total neglect, 
always repelling his advances, and laughing at his protesta- 
tions. Like most rich young noblemen, Lord Mossdale was 
a will-pampered man, hating to be baulked in any object of 
his capricious fancy, and coveting with the more avidity that 
whieJ] seemed to withdraw itself from bis grasp. His pride 
was piqued, and he determined not to be thwarted in his 
desires. There would, besides, be an 4clat in proving to 
the world that he was not to be cajoled by Lady Susan ; it 
would evince penetration to detect the designs of the fair and 
-fascinating ** Tuft-hunter;" it would establish his acuteness, 
his power of thinking and acting for himself, that he should 
select for his wife the girl whom nobody recommtoded to his 
attentions ; and finally, it would gratify his own feelings to 
supplant Riagwood, who had presumed to cross his path, 
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and whom he began to contemplate with as much j«aloa^ 
aa was compatiUe with hia own fluptce aod careless cha- 
racter, which was not liable to deep impressioiia of any 

BOH. 

Here were abundant weighty motives, it must be con- 
fessed, for auoh a trifling affair aa an ofier of marriage ; and 
as Lord Moesdale, Irom a confidence of Bucceas in every 
thing he said or did, was habitual]; prompt and plain spoken, 
be sought out Fanny forthwith, and made her a formal tea- ' 
der of bis hand, fortune, and title. 

^' Your Lordship does me great honour," said Fanny, 
" but it is scarcely half an hour since I agreed to accept Mr. 
Ringwood," 

"Ohl thatneednotmaketheBmalleBtdifference. Ladies 
are allowed to change their minds, especially in affairs of 
this sort, when so much better an offer presents itself; and I 
flatter myself that you can hardly balance long between Far- 
mer Ringwood and Lord Mossdale." 

"Dear,no! not a minute, not a moment, my Lord," cried 
Fanny, curtsying with an arch expression, which her suitor 
immediately construed in hia own fsTour. 

" Then I may presume that my rustic rival will receive his 
dismissal," said the Peer, bowing very graciouity in return 
for the curtsy. 

" Nay, my Lord, there you presume too far. I said I 
would not hesitate a moment in deciding, and you must 
therefore allow me to say, with many thanks for your fa- 
vourable opinion, that I decline the honour of receiving your 
Lordship as my luver, and shall never acknowledge any one 
in that capacity but Mr. Ringwood." 

" You cannot surely be seriouB." 

"Why, ihej teU ma that 1 am never serious, but if 1 know 
any thing of my own heart, 1 am now, perhaps for the first 
time in my life, gravel;, firmly, unalterably decided in the 
election I have made !" 

*' Have you consulted Lady Susan, or your father ?" 

" No indeed, m; Lord 1 I consulted nothing but my owp 
heart, which 1 apprehend to be the best judge, because it is 
to be made happ; or miserable by the verdict itself ha^^ to 
pronounce. My father would recommend me to marry for 
money. Lad; Susan for pedi^ee. In you, my Lord, both 
are united, and you will therefore) of course, ccHmnaod the 
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toffragtes of my parents ; a circumstance which only makes 
me the more regret that you can never hope to obtain mine; 
bat I have the consolation of knowing, that in marrying 
Ringwood, I shall, in one respect at least, make a most i^ 
propriate match." 

*^ In what respect, may I venture to inquire?*' 

^* Why, my Lord, they all tell me I am a silly girl, and it 
is therefore quite characteristic and fitting, you know, tliat I 
should make a silly marriage.*' 

** Egad I I begin to think that they are not so much oat 
in their notions of you," muttered Lord Moasdale. ^* Then 
I am distinctly to understand that you reject me in favour of 
Farmer Ringwood ?" 

^*- In favour of Squire Ringwood, with your Lordship's 
permission, and thus modified, I beg you to coneider my de- 
cision as not only positive, but irrevocable."^— Fanny curt- 
syed and left the room, while her rejected suitor, turning 
upon his heel, exclaimed, *^ That girl is a fool, after all, I 
see, and as stubborn as a mule, so that there will bejoo use 
in speaking to Frampton or Lady Susan. I shall bolt from 
Oakham-hall ; it was getting quite a bore, and this afiair 
will make it a regular nuisance. " Humming an opera song, 
as if to conceal his mortification even fi'om himself, he went 
to his apartment, wrote a letter to his host to say that sudden 
business called him to London, ordered his horses, and hav- 
ing instructed his valet where to meet him. Lord Mossdale 
turned his back upon Oakham-hall ; his pride, which was 
severely hurt, because it had never before been subjected to 
the smallest wound, not allowing him to take leave of his 
friends, or to run the risk of encountering his successful 
rival. 

Great, indeed, was the surprise and disappointment of 
Lady Susan, her husband, and her eldest daughter, when, on 
their return home from a morning's airing in the carriage, 
they found his Lordship's letter on the table, and learned 
that he had actually quitted the Hall. Conjectures rapidly 
succeeded each other, and the parties, in their endeavours 
to account for this abrupt flight, ^^ still found no end in wan- 
dering mazes lost," until Fanny, upon entering the drawing- 
room, and learning the subject of the enigma to which they 
were vainly endeavouring to furnish solutions, suddenly 
clapped her hands together, exclaimiDg, ** Lud ! I declare I 
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shouldn't be surprised if the silly man had run away from the 
Hall for no other reason in the world than because I refused 
to have him !*' 

^^ Refused to have him !^ ejaculated Lady Susan and her 
husband in the same breath ; ^' to have him for what ?'' 

^* Only for a husband ! Did you ever hear any thing so 
ridiculous ?'* said Fanny, laughing. - 

^^ Well, I am utterly lost in amazement !"^ exclaimed Lac(y 
Susan, who was so astounded at the offer and the alleged re- 
jection, that her faculties were for the moment partially be- 
wildered. 

*^ I am surprised at nothing Lord Mossdale does,'^ cried 
Miss Framption, with a disdainful toss ; ^^ for he is a re-* 
markably weak-headed young man, almost an idiot; and, for 
my part, I tbiiik we are lucky to be rid of him, though, I 
must say, his manner of sneaking from the Hall is the most 
pitiful and ungentlemanlike conduct I ever heard of" And 
ehe hutried out of the room, lest the vexation, which she was 
endeavouring to conceal beneath an affected indifferencey. 
should become too vehement to be suppressed. 

^ But child, child !'* cried Mr. Frampton ; '^ you do not 
mean realty and positively to assert that you declined my 
Lord Mossdale for a husband ?'* 

** I did, indeed. Sir ; and I rejected him for the best of all 
possible reasons — because 1 had just agreed to marry Mr.' 
Ringwood." 

^^What! marry Ringwood, Farmer Ringwood ! a pauper! 
a beggar ! the girl must be stark, staring mad," exclaimed 
Lady Susan. 

** Harkee, Fanny, if you marry this pennyless fellow, I . 
will never give you a single shilling of portion," said the 
father. ^^ I am quite surprised at the fellow's assurance in 
aspiring to the daughter of a man of my consequence, a 
magistrate of the county, and one of the Verderers o^is 
Majesty's Forest ! — I won't give him a shilling." 

^* That is precisely what I said to Mr. Ringwood," said 
Fanny ; " I told him that if I were to marry a rich man, I 
believed I might expect a portion ; but that if I united ray- 
self to a poor one, I feared you would give me nothing : 
though to me it would seem much more rational, were you j 

exaetly to reverse the process. Mr. Ringwood declared that 1 

he was perfectly indifferent up<Mi this point; that he had ^^ 

quite wealth enough, because he was content : and that the 1 
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liohest and wisest man was he who had the fewest wants, 
not he who had the oiost money. '' 

At this daring impeachment of the all-sufficiency of wealth, 
Frampton fumed, and loudly ^ostropbized his daughter : 
Lady Susan v whose suspended faculties had by this time 
recovered themselves, stormed outright; both loudly declared 
that they would never give their consent to any such degrading 
Aiatch ; and both angrily demsnded of Fanny how she had 
dared, either to accept Riogwood, or reject Lord Mossdale, 
without cousaltiag them. ^^ That, by settling the matter at 
once, we might all of us be spared the pain of more than 
one such altercation as this," said Fanny, firmly but respect- 
iuUy. ^* I knew beforehand that we should never agree, and 
that our irreconcileable differences of opinion would only be 
aggravated by discussion. The affair is now definitively Bf»t- 
tled ; spare me Uieo, 1 beseech you, any fiu-ther reproaches, 
and let my future conduct convince you, that if, in. seekii^ 
my own happiness, I presume to act upon my own judgment, 
my compulsory disobedience does not spring from any want 
of filial affection, from any oblivion of filial du^." 

Menaces, expostulations, and even entreaties, were alter- 
nately used to induce her to give up Ringwood, but all proved 
equally unavailing. An honest man*8 love had suddenly 
transformed the young, playfid, and volatile girl, into a 
stanch, resolute, unflinching asserter of her own right to 
decide upon the best means of securing her own happiness. 
Her mood of sportiveness and levity was gone ; she listened, 
indeed, with evident sorrow ; no taunts or tbreatenings pro- 
voked her to recriminate upon her parents ; she was defe- 
rential, patient, almost humble in her voice, look, and de- 
meanour ; but in the resolution she bad formed, not lightly, 
but. upon principle and consideration, no martyr could be 
more steadfast and immoveable. ^^ It is what I always told 
you," cried Lady Susan to her husband ; '^ she is not merely 
an oddity, a simpleton, of whom 1 predicted from the first 
that nothing could be made, but an -obstinate, self-willed, 
wrong-headed, stubborn little wretch, and we have no alter* 
native led but to abandon her to the misery which she so 
rebelliously persists in bringing upon her own head." 

Leaving the inhabitants of Qakham*haU to digest this most 
unpalatable occurrence as t>est they might, we must remove 
the scene to Grotto-house, where Henry's rescue frona the 
bailiffs had a material influenoe in proiduciug, or rather in 
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accderattog an erelit, with wUch, at the fint blush, it wodd 
appear to have ver^ little connexion. At the time that t^e 
rumours of bis independent circumstances were current, 
Mrs. Pengfuin had easily persuaded the creditor of her im* 
prisoned paramour to take bis name as security, and to libe- 
rate the original debtor. But having now good reason to 
believe that she bad deceived and imposed upon him for her 
own insidious purposes, the man, upon discovering Henry's 
poverty, threatened again to arrest his former prisoner, whom 
he had not legally exonerated from his responsibility. This 
state of afiairs induced Mrs. Peoguin to weigh the propriety 
of expediting a design which she had long had in contem- 
plation. It has been already intimated, that the sole 
motive of her pretended and hypocritical anxiety about her 
husband's health was the hope of influencing his testamen- 
tary dispositions, and succeeding to his whole fortune. He 
was many years older than herself, she considered him a bad 
life, and she would not willingly forfeit a chance which 
was so important in amount, and might not be by any means 
remote in its occurrence. However, there was no use in 
throwing away her time and her attentions upon a man whom 
she thoroughly despised, unless she was certain of benefiting 
herself by the sacrifice ; and the juncture now appeared to 
her to have arrived when it was desirable to place this matter 
beyond all possibility of doubt. 

. One morning, accordingly, when her husband was absent 
upon his geological pursuits, she opened his escrutoire with 
the key^ which she had previously secured for that purpose, 
and proceeding to inspect his will, discovered, with mingled 
rage and surprise, that he had bequeathed the whole of bm 
fortune to distant relatives, alleging that it was unnecessary 
to make any farther provision for his wife, than the two hun- 
dred pounds a year which were settled upon her at the time 
of their marriage. Arising from funded property vested in 
the name of trustees, this income could not, as Mrs. Pen- 
guin well knew, be taken away from her. This important 
and not very satisfactory discovery soon brought her plans to 
a crisis. In a clandestine interview witii her paramour, it 
was agreed that, in order to place him beyond the reach of 
a second arrest, she should elope from her husband, and ac- 
company him in the first instance to Ireland, of which country 
he was a native. No time was lost in the execution of this 
purpose, and the astounded geologist, upon returning from 
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one of his momiDg rambles, fiHind his eseniioire open, his 
papers scattered about, the will tossed upon the ground, the 
money taken firom his secret drawer, and a letter lying upon 
the desk, of which the following is a copy, after correcting 
sundry errors of orthography. 

*^Is this your gratitude, you poor, paltry, ungenerous, 
mean-spirited, shabby fellow ? Is this my reward for nursing 
you, watching over your health, and waiting upon you, early 
and late, which, considering tliat 1 always despised and 
abominated you, made my life worse than that of a galley* 
slave, or a West India blackamoor ? Why do you think I 
married you, when you were old enough to be my father, 
and I couldn't then abide you, and never have done since, 
unless it was that by bamboozling you for a few years, I 
might come in for your money, end follow my own fancy 
with the man that i always loved ? I shall do so now^ with 
a part of your dirty money, for the two hundred a year you 
canU keep from me, and my friend has property of his own 
in Ireland, though he has been lately a little embarrassed ; 
and, as he is a perfect gentleman, and not half your age, I 
have no doubt we shall be very happy together. 

*^ I have taken the plate with me, which I consider to be 
my own, being exchanged, as you well know it was, for what 
I brought you at our marriage ; and as I conclude you would 
hardly expect me to leave you without sixpence in my pocket, 
I have taken the trifle of notes and gold that were in the 
secret drawer. And so leaving you to your own conscience 
for your base, monstrous ingratitude, and hoping I shall never 
see-your face again, I subscribe myself, 

" Laura Pbkouiw." 

Mrs. Penguin, at the time of her marriage, possessed half 
a dozen silver tea-spoons, and a pair of sugar-tongs, which 
the silvermith, when Penguin purchased two or three hundred 
pounds worth of new plate, took, and allowed for by weight, 
deducting the trifling amount from his hill. This the lady, 
by a beneficial calculation of her own, called an exchange, 
and had accordingly stripped Grotto-house, when she left it, 
of every silver article it contained. 

Penguin's amazement at reading this letter was so extreme, 
that it was some time before it could find vent in the excla* 
matlon of *^ What a developement of character ! I thought, 
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when I made this will, that I should draw her out fiuely — 
6id it on purpose — suspected she would get a peep at it, but 
never dreamt it would bring my marriage to sucb a comfort- 
able conclusion." Upon this occasion the customary ad- 
ditaulpnts of " exemplary, admirable woman ! truly attached 
<wife!" &c. &c. were suppressed ; though, indeed, there 
iraa no time for their utterance, the delighted geologist be- 
ginning immediately to snap his fingers, prance up and down 
the room, and whistle loudly and lustily at the thought-of 
hia being ao cheaply freed from one who, having always been 
a domestic tyrant, although a specious and hypocritical one, 
had now proved herself in addition to be a loose and unprin- 
cipled wanton. His own mercantile experience had con- 
vinced him that it was sometimes advantageous to gain a 
loss, a dictum which he considered to have been never more 
forcibly illustrated than in the welcome deprivation be had 
now sustained ; so far, therefore, from attempting to pursue 
the frail fugitive, he gave strict orders to the servants, ahould 
she again present herself at the gate, to deny her admission. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Alaa ! ni>,he'iiD heaven 1 where am I now? 

Yondei'e the aea, uiii there's a ifiip ; han't tumbles ! 
And there's & rock lies w&tchine under water. 
Now, now it beaU upon it, now, now, now, 
There's a. leak sprung, a sound one— how they ctj ! 
Up with ber 'fore the wind, joull lose all elss '. 
Good night, good ni^t— you're gone ! 

* The two Noblk Kimubn. 

It was on the evening after this occurrence, that a 
stranger, arriving from London on the outside^of the coach, 
got down at the Cricketera public-house, at the entrance of 
Thaited, made hia way into the taproom, and called m an 
asthmatic, wheezing voice, for a rummer of hot brandy and 
water. Of low atelure, and considerably past the meridian 
of life, hia blue sailor Irowaers, his coat and waistcoat *f 
shabby bla(A, and hia dirty white neckcloth, rendered it 
Bomewhat difficult to *Tine his calling ; while his features, 
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like bis garroentSi were at once weatitor-beaten and indefi- 
nite. Their aanburnt patcbes indicated long residenee in 
soyone southern clime, in spite of which superficial bronze 
upo» the prominent parts of his face, there was elsewhere 
a blotohy and sudden ghasUineas that betokened a eonsti< 
tutioD broken down by confirmed habits of intemperance. 
His loose flesh and his shrunken hmbs showed that he had 
Men away from a former state of robustness. Beneath his 
low*brow, oferhung by a shock of short bushy hair, were two 
deep-set gray eyea, bo closely placed together as to resemble 
those of a four-footed animal, tiiough they appeared to be 
fixed and dimmed by habitual sottishness. SuUennesa and 
craft constituted his predominant expression, and yet the man 
seemed to be convivial in his habits, and even in his nature, 
drinking deeply, talking as freely as his husky voice would 
allow him, and not seldom indulging in a laugh, rendered 
peculiarly hideous by the ugliness of his mouth, and the 
ragged discoloured appearance of his few remaining teeth. 
His first inquiry when he arrived was, whether Gideon 
Welbeck were still alive and at the Manor-house, the affirm- 
ative answer to which evidently afforded him considerable 
satisfaction, though he could not conceal his amazenient, 
when informed that the person about whom he was inquiring > 
was a magistrate. ** Gideon Welbeck a justice !" he ex- 
claimed to himself several times, and then burst into a long 
laugh that seemed to be at once hearty and ironical, if such 
a combination can be imagined ; at the conclusion of which 
he called for more brandy and water, and proceeded to 
make the most minute inquiries as to the family, fortune, 
and personal habits of the justice, as he now invariably 
termed him. The reported greatness of his wealth, magni- 
fied of course by Sam Tapps the landlord, with whom the 
stranger was conversing^, filled him with manifest delight ; 
and he more than once started up, exclaiming, ^^ Til see him 
to-night, m see him to-night ;" though when a lad who was 
in the room ^fered to show him the way to the Manor-house, 
he sat down again, saying, ^^ Thank ye, boy, thank ye ; but 
I know the way to the Manor-house long afore you were 
born or thought of." In this manner, he continued making 
inquiries and tippling, as successive visiters dropped into the 
room, until at length, becoming thoroughly intoxicated, his 
brawling, turbulent nature began to disclose itself, first in 
quarrels and abusive language, and finally in bis knocking 
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down a by-Rfander who happened to make Mnnfr olMwvitioii 
that displeased bini. A tteeperate scuffle ensued, andHmtB 
not until after lie bad wounded two or three of bia asMilanle, 
that he was secured and conveved to the cafce. where be was 
locked up, and left to pass the night upon some clean straw, 
with man; threats that he should be proper^ trounced in the 
morning for his outrafjeous conduct. 

In OHecutioQ of these menaces, Sam Tepps, who bad him- 
self received a black eje in the onslaught, aecempanied b; 
two or three witnesses^ whose bandaged heads intimated that 
they had not escaped quit& so well as the landlord, and a 
couple of constables, wielding their emblems of auUiority, 
presented thomselvea at the cage, in order that they might 
convey their prisoner in due form before ihe magistrate. 
Though he had slept <^ the effects of hi? intemperance, he 
bad been too inucb accumomed to drunken brawls to betray 
the least conipuDclion, or even emotion of any sort at the 
evidence of his overnight's violence ; nay, he gave a com- 
placent chuckle, as he contemplated the results of his pot- 
valour, simply observing in bis croaking voice, " That's my 
way; when I get a cup toe much 1 always show fight I" 
adding, in reply to ooe of the constables who stated they 
were about to carry him before Justice Welbeck, " So much 
the better, that's exactlf what I oama down hsie about. I 
have business to settle with the Justice." 

" And i trust his worship will settle yoar bunaess," said 
one of the wounded men, " by sending you to prison for six 
months." 

"Gideon Welbeck send ine to prison!'* criedtheatrangw, 
with a contemptuous smile — " Heh 1 heh ! it's a devilish 
deal more likely that I should send him there." This 
insolent bravado, for such it sounded to the auditors, was. 
attributed to the undtesipated remains of his last night's de- 
bauch, and the whole party set forward for the Manor-house, 
manacles being placed upon the prisoner's wrtsta, to prevent 
any recurrence of his former violence. During the walk he 
vas perfectly collected and undismayed, attempting even at 
times a sort of coarse nautical humour, and amusing himseli 
with imagining the sort of reception he should meet with 
from the justice, whom he familiarly termed bis old friend 
and acquaintance. Provoked at his aaucy demeanour, some 
of hia companions assured him that his worship, who was a 
moat rigid punisher of such drunken excesses, would soon 
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bring him to his senses ; but he only received these deaun- 
ciations with a triumphant chuckling laugh, generally termi- 
nated by a fit of deep hollow coughing. 

On their arrival at the Manor-house, they proceeded to the 
enclosure at the upper end of the great hall, which was 
screened round, and fitted up so as to resemble a small court 
of law. His worship, who had already been transacting 
some official business, was seated in his elevated arm«chair, 
old Wiverley, his clerk^ was at a desk before him^ Sam 
Tapps and his party were admitted within the screen, and 
the posse of villagers and other curious idlers who had fol« 
lowed them from Thaxted, clustered around it on the out* 
side. ^ 

Sam Tapps had already made some progress in the recital 
of his grievances, being particularly anxious to uphold the 
V>rderly character of his house and its customary visitants in 
the presence of a licensing magistrate, when the latter in- 
terrupted him by inquiring the name of the prisoner. <^ He 
won't tell us, your Worship, though we have asked him 
twentv times," was the reply. 

'* Fellow !" cried the justice, with a stem look and voice ; 
*' this luro will not serve you. Declare your name instantly !" 

^^ I shouldn't mind laying a guinea that you would your- 
self approve of my reajKum fiirjutt making it public," said the 
prisoner, laying his arms gently akimbo, and quiedy survey- 
ing the magistrate. 

'^ No doubt, sirrah, you have motives enough of your own 
for keeping it a secret ; but it is not for me to consult your 
convenience. As a magistrate, 1 never make any distinc- 
tions. Were you a peer, and had misconducted yourself in 
the manner alleged, I should feel it ray duty to expose and 
punish you ; and as you are not unaccustomed, if we may 
judge by appearances^ to examinations like the present, I 
know not why you should be so scrupulous, nor why we 
should respect your wishes for concealment." 

*^ Nay, I have no wishes of the sort up<m my own ac- 
count." 

f ^ Whose feelings, then, are you so anxious to spare ?" 

^^ Yours !" said the prisoner, raising his croaking voice to 
its highest pitch. 

Always suspicious and apprehensive, the magistrate, start- 
ing at this declaration, pounced his keen resttess eye upon 
the prisoner^ and pored upon his features as if he would 
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have piercei] Ihom through. Bui the lapse of twenty years, 
the effects of climate, and more than all, the total change of 
appearance produced by the ravages of intemperance and 
disease, which lia<l converted a braad-eet, hale man, into the 
ghastly emaciated figure now before him, bafSed every effort 
'of his memory, and hs continued in a peremptory tone— 
" Fellow! I know you not, — I never saw you before in my 
whole life ; T desire no concealments, and I charge you once 
more to declare your name." 

" I will first whisper it in your Worship's ear, and if you 
then dcgire it, I will repeat it publicly." Without waiting 
permission for this act of confidence, he advanced, leaned his 
head close to thai of the magistrate, and pronounced in a 
voice inaudible to all but the party thus addressed, " My 
name is Baraic Gunthorpe !" 

Startling and electrical was the effect of this commuoica- 
tion. Pushing Ilia chair back with his feet, as if recoiling 
from a serpent, Welbeck ejaculated in an almost breathless 
whisper — '^ Gracious Heaven '. I see it, now you come 
nearer, I ought lo have known those wolfish eyes. Man ! 

man'. " He could utter no more. His straining eyes, 

wild with terror, were riveted upon the face of the prisoner, 
lie grasped eitJier arm of the chair with a convulsive energy, 
his teeth, after chattering together fm* a few seconds, became 
immaveably cleuched, a frightful rigidity spread itself over his 
features, by an unconscious effort he half raised himself from 
the chair, and then falling backwards in a fit, remained stiff 
and motionless ! 

Sudden amazement and consternation sat upon every 
countenance, except that of the prisoner, who, vntb a half- 
suppressed chuckle, exclaimed) " I thought 1 should ffttcli 
iiim up with a broad yaw, but I hope he's not going lo founder 
yet a while, or, at least, not till I have had the overhauling 
of him." 

Some of the by-standers, as soon as they had recovered 
from their bewilderment, alarmed the family, and in a few 
minuiea Emily, followed by two ma id -servants, rushed into 
the hall, when, with the assistance of old Wiverley, they 
wheeled the stilt senseless justice into the parlour. Shrink- 
ing and timid as she was at the mere apprehension of a dan- 
ger or trial of any sort, Emily's presence of mind seldom 
deserted her af^h^rmornent when it was wanted. Her timi- 
dity expended itself beforehand ; whatever cijurage remained 
14" 
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ftt the bottom of her heart was therefore read; for emergen- 
cies. Infiaitely more distreaaed than aoy of the others, and 
yet fai tnore collected, she ordered euch remedies to be 
applied aa experieDce had taught her to be efficacious ; for 
these attacks, though rare, were by no mouns unprecedented ; 
and nben she saw that her father was beginning to recover 
his senses, she diimiased all the attendants from the room, 
and sate down by bis side. Even Wiverley, though an old 
and faithful servant, ahe would not allow to remain, spite of 
his instances to that cfibct ; for her father, when labouring 
under the influence of terror, prostration of spirit, or that par- 
tial hallucination of mind with which he was occasionally 
afflicted, would sometimes, in remorseful self- accusation, or 
agonized deprecations of punishment, accuse himself of 
crimes, which she knew not how to believe, but wbicb, 
nevertheless, she did not wish to be overheard by any ear but 
her own. 

A deep-drawn sigh was the first evidence of returning 
consciousness, after which he slowly opened his eyes, and 
seeing his daughter by bis side, exclaimed in a fatnt voice, 
" £my, my child, I have bad a horrible dream — most borri- 
ble !" and he was again silent, as if endeavouring (o recall 
the fearful vision that had thus disturbed him. Endeavour- 
ing, after a brief apace, to raise himself up, he suddenly ex- 
claimed, " Ha ! what is the meaning of this ? This is mjr 
chair of justice ! ■ How came it here ? — It was not a dream 
then, not a vision, — but Barak Gunthorpe is alive — he has 
been here '. The Lord have mercy upon me ! I am a lost 
man. What shall I do ? where shall 1 hide myself? whither. 
shall 1 fly ?" and hb face again became frightfully convulsed 
as he fell back in his chair. 

" Be composed, my dearest father !" said Emily, tenderly 
embracing him j " you were examining a stranger in the hall 
when you were seized with one of these terrible fits ; but it 
is pas«ng away, and you will shortly be yourself again." 

"Never, never!" exclaimed Welbeck, clutching the arm 
of hie daughter, and then suddenly letting it go, and striking 
hia hand sharply on his forehead, he continued, "The 
gibbet! the gibbet ! I have seen that which may fauny me to 
the gallows, and leave you, my child, a disgraced and penny- 
less orphan!" 

" Utter not such horrid words, my deareit father ! you 
know not what you say." 
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"Where is the man?" cried Welbeck, in a loud and 
fierce voice. 

" What man ? asked Emily, startled at her father's sudden 
vehemence. 

<^ What man ? The man ! he who holds my life and for- 
tune in his hand, the cause of all my guilt, the curse of my 
existence — ^the villain Barak Gunthorpe! Hah! have I 
pronounced his name ? Forget it, £my. If you love your 
father, if you value yourself, if you would save me from 
pmiishment, perhaps from a public execution, and yourself 
from becoming an ignominioua pauper, never, never, never 
let that accursed name escape from your lips, as it has from 
mine. Let me think, let me think. Why did you not tell 
me where he was ? Where is he ? where is he ?" 

<^ I left a pinioned man standing in the hall, surrounded 
with constables and other people." 

''That is the wretch! he must not remain there; he 
must not be^ pinioned. Gracious heaven ! I may myself be 
soon pinioned, and standing at the bar of justice to answer 
for my life. Send him to me instantly. No, no, I will first 
see Wiverley. Let him attend me immediately. Wiverley 1 
Wiverley I where is Wiverley ! 

While Emily retired to fetch the clerk, her father, by one of 
those violent efforts which sometimes enabled him to subdue 
for the moment the fearful perturbations of mind to which 
he was subject, had acquired such a comparative degree of 
composure when Wiverley arrived, as to demand, without 
much external manifestation of the dismay that racked his 
heart, the particulars of the charge upon which the stranger 
was brought before him. When informed that it was only 
a drunken affray and assault, he testified manifest relief, and 
breathed more freely. '* Tell these good people," said he, 
^ that the prisoner is an old acquaintance of my own — would 
to heaven that I had never seen him 1 — that for important 
family considerations he wishes to withhold his name, but 
that he is willing to make compensation to all parties for the 
damage they have sustained. Settle this foolish affiiir^ 
Wiverley, without loss of time. You need not speak to the 
prisoner. Mind that, I entreat you, good Wiverley, and let 
not any other question him. Emy will give you whatever 
money they may require." 

" But how much shall' I offer them ?" inquired the clerk, 
whOf when he found that Welbeck was to be the paymaster,, 
concluded that he would wish to drive a close bargain. 
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^^ Begone ! and give them what they ask !" cried the ma- 
gistrate, impatiently waving his hand, and adding, when hisr 
clerk had left the room, ^ O my child ! my child ! what are 
gold and bank-notes to me now, when to-morrow I may he 
an arraigned criminal, and all the wealth for which I have 
toiled and sinned may be forfeited and gone ? Take the 
keys of my safe, give these people what they demand, and, 
for God's sake ! send them from the house. I am upon 
thorns, tenter-hooks, while they have this man among them, 
one word from whose mouth may rum us all for ever. Get 
him away from them ; separate them, separate them ; some 
of them may recoBect him. — Go ! go I go I'* 

Emily shortly returned, stating that the landlord and his 
companions had been satisfied and dismissed, but that the 
constables, before they withdrew, desired to know whether 
they were to remove the manacles and set the prisoner at 
liberty. " Let him be unbound, by all means,'* was the 
reply ; '* 1 know the purport of his visit : he will demand 
speech of me, and he must have it — must have it ; though I 
would rather turn mad dogs into my bosom to devour my 
heart at once, than have its unhealed and festering sores torn 
open, as they will be, by this detested pander to my former 
guilt !" 

Emily returned to the hall with her father's orders that the 
stranger should be unfettered, which the constables imme- 
diately obeyed, and then took their departure. ^^ You are 
the justice's daughter, I suppose," sullenly croaked the man, 
pulting the sleeves of his coat over his wrists ; — ** why, ay, 
Miss, this is the least the old gentleman could do. Put 
handcuffs upon me, here in the Manor-house, and before 
Gideon Welbeck — I beg your pardon. Miss, I mean before 
his worship Justice Welbeck 1 Heh ! heh ! heh ! Well, I 
came for justice, and so, with your leave. Miss, I should 
like just to have half an hour's private chat with his Worship.'' 
" If you will be pleased to wait here for a few minutes I 
will return and conduct you- to my father," said Emily, hur- 
rying from the hall, and not wishing that any of the servants 
should communicate with the stranger. 

" Not here, not in the parlour — I will not see him here," 
said Welbeck, when his daughter rejoined him ; '^ let it be 
in my own room, — ^in the porch-roora, where we cannot be 
overheard ; nevertheless, watch, my child, watch carefully 
that no eavesdroppers or listeners approach the door. Thank 
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jou, thank you ; 1 want not your Rrm, I feel strong enough 
now. Bring the wretch to the porcfa-room." 

Emily having conducted the slrari|;er to her father's apart- 
ment, Btationed herself in the passage outside, awaiting witb 
extreme agitation the result of this mysterious interview. 
Upon entering the chamher, Gunthorpe drew a chair, and 
sqated himself with the easy assurance of a vulgar man, who, 
feeling that he has a power over his superior which brings 
him down to his own level, holds himself absolved (torn all 
observances of respect. 

" Wretched and desperate man !" said Welbeck, willing, 
ifpoesible, to intimidate his unwelcome visitant, *' why have 
you ventured hither ? Knnw you not that if you are recog- 
nised, the whole scheme of your villany niay be detected, 
and that your life may be theforfeitof your rashness !" 

" Well, and isn't it all the same with your villany, and your 
life, please your Wor«hip ?" ashed Gunthorpe, pronouncing 
the latter word with a sneering chuckle, which was renewed 
u often as he subsequently repeated it. ^ You must recol- 
lect that I have been upwards of twenty years agnne, and if 
you yourself didn't recollect me, 'tisn't likely any body else 
will. Ay, I'm quite another guess chap ro look at from what 
I was when we settled that little bit of a job between ua ; for 
the climate of the East Indies, and the post of purser's clerk 
on board a King's abip, don't make a mun joonjfcr or fatter, 
to fey nothing of grog, for which I always had lou strong a 
&ncj. Why, we haven't met afore since I popped the 
young one into Davy's-Iocker ; and you've never thanked me 
fbr it, though it has made /ou as rich as a Jew, and a magis- 
trate, and a great man, and what not. — i aay, your Worship, 
I settled this business for him properly, didn't I ? To bo 
sure, it did blow a spanking gale from the east and north- 
east when I turned the youngster adrift, and I reckon the 
BBlt-w«t«r aoon stopped bis squalling and caterwauling, and 
made him into fkmous chicken-meat for the QsUea. Heh ? 
he! be!" 

" Callous, remoneless wretch I can you make a jest of 
that horrible murder, for such it was ? Can you laugh at 
that upon which 1 can never r«dect without a pang of aa~ 
guiafa that drives me to the brink of madnttss ?" 

** Gammon ! It hasn't prevented your feathering your nest, 
and I don't see why it should hinder your laughing. You've 
had a pretty eight more reason to laugh than 1 have, what 
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with parks, and manors, and estates, and stocks ol all sorts, 
that they tell me you've scraped together ; while I have beeli 
toiling and drudging in Canada, and the East Indies, and 
the Lord knows where, as a miserable purser's clerk, some- 
times without a shot in my pocket to buy grog. Now thiu 
I don't call quite fair, considering I've only got to open my 
mouth to make all your fine estates flow away from you like 
an ebb tide, and leave you upon the rocks, high and dry^ 
bulged and scuttled !" 

»^ But you cannot thus open your mouth without giving the 
hangman power over your own life.*' 

^*' As a magistrate, your Worship ought to know that I can 
'peach, turn King's evidence ; and whether or not, I can 
better afford to run risks than you can, not having any 
parks, and estates, and lands, and riches, and such like, to 
forfeit." 

^^ But you have your life to lose, and this you are now 
putting in peril by so rashly venturing into this neighbour* 
hood. Why have you done this ?" 

'* Why ? you know why very well ;— 'cause you woul^'t 
answer my letters, nor send me any money. I should have 
come and beat up your quarters long since, if I could have 
got discharged, or obtained a passage back to Europe." 

**^ And what is your object in seeking me out now f'^ in- 
quired Welbeck, not makmg any reply to his observation 
about the letters. 

'< Why, you know that too, pretty well, I suspect. I want 
money. I'm not going to be \efi without a double allowtmce 
of grog, when you are roiling in riches." 

*' I gave you, twenty years ago, all that you demanded." 

^^ Like enough ; but I didn't know then that the Manor- 
house estate would prove such a rich prize ; and if you've 
had twenty years' respite, you need the less grumble at 
cashing up now. But to come to book, for I hate long 
stories — I don't want to venture here again, 'cause, as you 
say, there may be risk in it for both of us ; and moreover, 
I don't desire to see your face again, and ten to one you've 
no particular wish to see mine. So, to lay me up snug and 
warm for the rest of my life — (I sha'n't live long, the doctors 
tell me, but that's no odd8,)-^and to give me ray double 
allowance of grog^-which they say is kiUing me, but I 
can't help it if it do, I must have a thousand pounds at 
Quce, and that I call letting you off uncommoa cheap." 
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'^ And if I give you this sum, wbat security have I a^^unst 
future applicatiooB of the same sort V* 

'' Security 1 why the chance that I shall drink myself to 
death afore the money's all gone. Besides, I shall go back 
to Newcastle, where I was born, and never leave it agdn, 
for I'm too old and ill to roam over the world any more." 

'^On that condition you sbaU have the money; but to 
ensure your betaking yourself immediately to Newcastle, it 
shall only be paid to you in that town.'' 

^^ With all my heart ; provided you give me enough to 
pay my passage, for I've turned my last yellow-boy into 
grog." 

^^ That shall be supplied to you : and now, have you any 
other demands to make ?" 

'< Yes. I didn't get half a ration for breakfast this morn^ 
ingy and so I should like my dinner here, in the Manor- 
house, if your Worship has no objection ; and if you have 
any Jamaica rum, or prime old Cognac, I shouldn't mind 
drinking your health in it" 

Such was Welbeck's terror of Gunthorpe's being recog- 
nised if he returned to Thaxted, or of his blurting out in 
his cups some fact or confession of perilous importance to 
both parties, that he not only willingly proffered him a din- 
ner, but urged him to sleep at the Manor-house, and take 
advantage of a London stage, which would pass the Park 
Lodge on the following morning* To this proposition a 
ready assent being given, Welbeck gladly quitted the room, 
for the sight of the man's face, with all the hideous recol- 
lections that it called forth, was indescribably repugnant to 
him ; and summoning Wiverley, he bade him supply the 
stranger with such refreshments as he needed, not forgetting 
the liquor, the consumption of which seemed to constitute 
the sole remaining enjoyment of the life it was shortening* 
Wiverley was instructed to furnish his dinner in the porcli- 
roono, to prepare a bed for him in the nearest chamber, to 
converse with him as little as possible, and to bring word to 
his master when he should have retired to rest. This he 
did at an early hour, for his last night's slumbers in the cage 
had not been very refreshing ; and it was an incredible relief 
to the mind of Welbeck, who had passed the whole evening 
ia the most harrowing alternations of remorse and terror, 
when he learned that this perilous inmatey overcome by hanl 
drinking, lay buried in a profound sleep. Appalling indeed 
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had been the strife and the misgiving of his heart, for the 
apparition of Gunthorpe, whom he had latterly h(^>ed and 
believed to have been dead, was an event fraught with ten 
thousand dangers, present and to come. The fellow might 
repent his bargain, and rise in his demands ; he might unin- 
tentionally betray the dreadful secret on which their mutual 
fates were suspended ; he might be recognised before he 
left the neighbourhood, which would be scarcely less peril- 
ous ; or even if he were conveyed away without discovery, 
and actually went to Newcastle, what assurance was there 
against his returning at some future time, to sear his eyes, 
to harrow up his heart, to make fresh extortions, which 
might, perhaps, finally terminate in exposure, ignominy, and 
punishment ? 

Exhausted as Welbeck was by the fit with which he had 
been visited, by the violent efibrt that had restored to him a 
certain degree of. self-possession during the colloquy with 
Gunthorpe, and by the harassing agitation of his evening 
thoughts, he would still have been unable to obtain the 
repose of which he stood so much in need, had not Emily 
prevailed on him to take a powerful composing draught, 
which she always kept prepared for those moments of morbid 
and distressing excitation. In the distraction of his mind, 
he threw himself upon the bed without undressing, and, 
under the influence of the opiate, at length sunk into sleep. 
But his slumbers were haunted with fearful dreams and 
imaginary spectral apparitions, more appalling than even his 
waking terrors. Alarmed by his groans and cries, the 
watchful Emily, who always slept in an outer chamber, 
hurried to his bed-side, and beheld her wretched parent sit- 
ting up, though still asleep, and struggling apparently with 
some bidedus nightmare. His hands involuntarily opened 
and clutched, his face was convulsed, his lips were drawn 
back in horror from his grinding teeth, his nostrils opened 
and collapsed with the violence of his hard, audible breath- 
ing, a profuse perspiration covered his features, and even 
dropped from his hair, like morning dew from the leaves of 
a tree, and he at length gasped in a broken, agitated 
whisper — " Yes, it is the court of assize, there is the judge ; 
see ! yonder is the sheriff with his white wand — the clerk 
of the arraigns is reading the indictment ; ha ! who is that 
in the witness-box ?-^It is he : it is he ! the villain Barak 
Ounthorpe ! But they cannot punish me ! it was that re- 



tdOKeleu viMn, not I, that did the deed. And yet they 
drag me to the scafibld ! Pray with me, pray with me, 
iCTerend air, for I have much need of mercy. Heavens! 
what a maltitude of faces, what millions of eyes are staring 
at me ! And there is my poor boy Godfrey in the crowd, 
and ray darling Emily! Hark! abe screams! ebe faints! 
The Lord have mercy upon me ! Save me ! save me !" and 
uttering a deep groan he again aank upon bis pillow. 

Aghast and heart-sicbeQ at what she saw and heard, 
Emily dropped into a chair beside him, clasping her hands 
together, and intently watching her unhappy parent 
Though he breathed hard, he seemed for awhile to be more 
composed, but the phantasmagoria of hia disordered imagi- 
nation did hot present to him new images nf terror. Again 
raising himself suddenly in tfie bed, he pointed with his- 
finger, eKclaiming, in the same agitated whisper as before, 
" See '. there is the beauiiful Tittle boy, walking along the 
surface of the waters in hia winding-sheet end shroud 1" and 
then gradually raising his finger higher and higher, he con- 
tinued, " Look 1 he mounts 1 he mounts up — up — up ! the 
clouds open — he is received into the sky, the angels long to 
kiss him, as they see that lovely cJiild, witii his curly hair, 
passing sorrowfully before them. See ! he kneels at the 
Ibotstoot of Heaven, he accuses me of having compassed 
his death, — the name of Gideon Welbeck rings through the 
g]cy — the music of Heaven ceases, and the horror-stricken 
angels set up one universal shriek of murder! murder! 

During this soliloquy Welbeck had gradually raised his 
voice until he shouted out the concluding words with a 
yelling vehemence that efiectuatly broke the spells of 
slumber, and opening his eyes with a bewildered look, he 
exclaimed,—" Is that you, Emy ? where am I ? what noise 
was that I heard V 

" You have been dreaming. Sir ; you cried out in your 
steep, and I hurried to your bedside," replied the afflicted 
daughter. 

*' Are you sure it was only a dream ? Methought they 
came to apprehend me on a criminal charge; me- 
thought — ~" 

At this moment a low knocking was heard at the door of 
the outer bed-chamber, when the terrified Welbeck, starling' 
up and seizing one of the pistols which were alwaye placed 
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hyhia bedside, cried oc^, ''Ha*, it was no dream! They 
come— -tbey come ! but I will not be taken alive, they shall 
not make a pubUc spectacle of me ; if Guntborpe ia with 
them. I will shoot the viUain through the head I" 
' '' For Heaven's sake»be composed," said Emily, trembling 
violently, for she began to be infected with her father's fears. 
*^ It is nothing that need alarm us ; I will see what it is^ and 
return instantly." Hurrying with unsteady feet to the outer 
door, she found that Wiverley, disturbed by the shouts of 
murder, had hastened to her apartment to see what was the 
matter. Emily thanked him for his attention, stating that 
her father had probably been reading some frightful play, 
which had suggested the horrid dream that bad occa^oned 
him to call out in his sleep. '' Ah, Miss Emily ! Miss 
Emily!" cried the old man, *' these terrors pf the night 
• come firom something worse, I fear, than reading plays. I 
wouldn't know what his Worship has known, n0| not lor all 
his gold, and all his parks and broad manors, if they were 
doubled ten times over." 

*« Return to bed, good Wiverley," said Emily, ".and say 
nothing of what you may see or hear ; for my father is not 
well, and knows not what he says. Go, go — good night I" 
With which words she flew back to her parent, whom she 
found in the same attitude, the loaded pistol in his trembling 
hand, and looks of fearful desperation in his face. '^ Soh I" 
he ejaculated, falling back upon the pillow, when, told that 
the knocking had only proceeded from Wiverley, '< I am 
respited, I can breathe again — O conscience ! conscience ! 
what a coward dost thou make of ine I" 

He relinquished his grasp of the pistol, as if unconsciously, 
and Emily, observing that his eyes were again closed, sofUy 
removed it, and taking its fellow from the table, concealed 
both the weapons in the closet of her own apartment, when 
she returned to the bed-side, and sate watching, until she 
had the consolation of finding that her father had sunk into 
a sleep, which, from the calmer expression of his features, 
seemed to be undisturbed by any of the terrific phantasms 
that had so lately haunted him. She again retu*ed, there- 
fore, to her own bed, and after remaining for some time a 
prey to the most heart-lacerating thoughts, sunk at last into 
an uneasy dose. 

Not long, however, had she thus remained, when she 
started up on hearing a footfall, and with mingled amaze- 
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ment and dismay, saw her latber possinf ont into tbo corri- 
dor, holding the Dight-Iamp in one hand, and in the other a 
naked dagger, which she had not observed when she removed 
the pistols. In a moment she was by his side, but she 
dreaded the effect of suddenly arresting him in his progress; 
for though he was ndw awake, she feared, by the wild 
expression of his eyes, that his mind was wandering, and 
that he was uuconscious of his actions, "llisll hist!" be 
whispered, as be stole forward on tiptoe, " Uiis ia the way 
to Gunthorpe'a room ; tbe villaiD shall netorappoar against 
me t ff he is awake, I will despatch him with my dagger ; 
and if he sleeps, I will smother, smother, smother him, and 
sU Uie world shall think he died of drunkenness ! Ha 1 ha ! 
ha I I shall then be ntrie to sleep o' niglite." 

^e sepulchral voice, the hideous laugh, the wiM features 
that assumed a spectral appearance in the ghastly glare of 
the lamp, and the low echoea of hia feet as he thus travensed 
the passage in the dead of night, and with such a mnrderouB 
dengti, presented a combination so awlbl and terrific, that 
tbe shoddering Emily could scarcely re&Htn from sinking to 
the floor. Summoning her courage, however, she softly 
took his arm, and by a gentle compulsion, to which be pas- 
sively yielded, succeeded in guiding him back to hia own 
room. At sight of the bed, his hallucination seemed in 
BOme dt^rae to cease, for he deposited the lamp and the 
dttfger upon the taUe, and rect^ising Emily, exdaimed, 
'•Wbatl not a-bed yet, child ? it is late, and I am cold; 
quick! quickl coTet toe up, and begone!" 

He thm threw himself upon the bed, his daughter covered 
him up as he bad desired, and, after watching hi some little 
time by his nde, had once more th« satisfaction of seeing 
him sink into repose, when she removed the dagger, secured 
the outer door, and drawing an Brm-chair to bis bed-^de, 
placed hers^ within it in such a manner that be could not 
move without diattnbing her. These precautions were, 
boweT«t, unnoceasixy; the opiate, irtnch was a powertiil 
one, began now to exert its influence, and though his 
Blnmbers were not refieshing in their nature, they *ere heavy 
and deep, for he did not awake until a tftte honr of the fol- 
lowing morning. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

Oh ! what is man, his excellence and strength, 
When,' in an hour of trial and desertion, 
f. Reason, his noblest power, may be suborned 

To plead the cause of vile assassination ? 

Fatal Curioiity. 

HfiNBY Mbloomb, whom we left asleep in the concealed 
vault of the smuggleni at the Graoge-famit passed a much 
better night than he had anticipated, the potion administered 
to him by Mary having, as the Captain had predicted, pro- 
duced tlie most beneficial effects. When he awoke, the gid- 
diness and headache had left him, and he suffered no other 
inconvenience than the pain arising from the bruise* which, 
.to one of bis hardy temperament, was of very trivial impor- 
tance. 

* '< Well, lad, what cheer ? how goes it ?" cried his kind- 
hearted host, when he visited him on the following morning. 
'^ Lord ! I knew you wouldn't long be lying on your beam- 
ends ! I said we should presently right ye, after taking that 
cordial of Polly's. Shiver the Longsplice ! if I wouldn't 
back Polly against all the humbug-doctors and gallipot-lub- 
bers in Hampshire ! Well, lad, you shall stay with us as 
long as you like ; at all events, till the hue and cry is over i 
for I dare say there'll be capiases enough out, and we'll make 
your quarters comfortable* for you, I warrant. You'll find 
our secret larder t'other end of the vault ; always full of 
game and venison, generally the fattest bucks out of Boldre- 
wood Walk,-*-'cause why ? — *twouldn't do for the keepers 
and us to be on bad terms together, seeing we might spoil 
one another's sport ; so we supply them with fi-ee-trade gin 
and backy, with a silk-handkercher, or so, now and then, 
for their girls, and they keep our larder full of birds, and 
bares,' and bucks, and such like, and that's all fair, and no 
one han't a right to complain — 'cause excbange is no fob- 
bery, you know. When we have spirits and wines of all 
sorts, at first cost. For my oi^ part, I seldom drink any 
tliii^ but poncti, good a|fciff puncb---but we've got plenty of 
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claret, ancl thin, wishy-washy French stuff, tf you Bke ft, 
though I don't hold *em to be any better than so mueh belTjf- 
vengeance.'* 

«' When you first talked of venison," said Henry, " I con- 
cluded that you took the liberty of supplying yourselves out 
of the Forest or neighbouring parks." 

^^ Vast there, lad ! no need of that, when the keepers fill 
our larder for us. Besides, d^ye think Vd have any sneak- 
ing, rascally poachers in my company, that would go a deer- 
stalking in a gentleman's park, which is little better than flat 
robbery ? What ! old Blacklocks ! old Lion Boulderson . 
encourage poachers, and such like loose fellows ? Not I ! 
As to the King^s deer, indeed, thaf s all fbir game, and quite 
another guess matter. Arn't such a canting humbug as to 
pretend there's any harm in that, any more than in my own 
business of a free-trader. Lord ! we've a fellow here in the 
Forest — Green Jemmy we call him, — 'cause why ? — always 
weard a green dress, that he may hide the better in the trees. 
A rare fellow that among the King's deer ! and as honest as 
the day, for he never touches any body's else. Got a rifle that 
Qnscrews into three pieces, and goes into his pocket ; drinks 
with the keepers, pretends to be one of us, — hah I hah ! — 
never suspect him — 'cause why ? — he han't got a gun, as 
they think ? so he know;; their haunt, cuts across the Forest, 
shoots a fat buck, drags him into the bushes, ups into a tree 
where he waits till night, and then runs into port with his 
prize : and in this way honest Jemmy will carry you off a 
hundred head in the year. True as ever I'm sitting here 
this very minute ; only ask Rough-and-ready else. Jemmy 
would have made a capital free-trader, for he's quite 
the gentleman, quite one of us ; only he likes dry land better 
than the sea. Well, but you never said, lad, what game 
you would choose for dinner." 

Henry told him that ho would only trespass upon his hos- 
pitality for a breakfast, since, as he now felt sufficiently well 
to take care of himself, it was his purpose to quit his present 
place of concealment in the course of the morning. If the 
Captain was surprised at this declaration, he was still more 
amazed when his guest informed him that he excessively re- 
gretted the well-meant, though most inconsiderate, zeal that 
had prompted his rescue ; that he particularly condemned 
the violence which had accompanied the rash enterprise ; 
and added, that, although he might doubt the wisdom of 
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authoriziiig imprisoiimeiit for debt, he felt obedience to tbe 
l^wa to be so paramount a duty, that he should immediately 
return before Justice Welbeck, and surrender hifloself a pri- 
soner. *^ But let me be clearly understood upon one point,*' 
said Henry, <^ whatever may be the consequences of my for- 
cible rescue, they shall fall upon my own head, for never will 
1 betray the generous friends whose misguided impetuosity 
led them to extricate me from the hands of the bailiffi." 

" I arn't afraid of your blabbing," said the Captain — 
'* 'cause why ? — you're a brave and hearty fellow — Hordle 
Cliff for that, and it's none but cowards that scamp and 
peach. But start my timbers ! what do you mean by mis- 
guided friends ? Didn't you do my Polly and Gentleman 
George a good-turn t'other day, and were I and honest 
Rough- and Ready to stand by you, and see you grabbed by 
the land-sharks, without ever lending a hand to scuttle 
them? No! — not if you preached tiU Christmas. I don't 
pretend to argufy as you do," — and indeed Henry had, a3 
, usual, stated his opinions in somewhat too logical a form for 
his auditor — *^ but the upshot of my argument is this, if you 
go and put yourself into limbo of your own accord, you*rc 
the biggest fool in all Hampshire — that's my notion of the 
matter." 

Notwithstanding this verdict of stultification < Henry per- 
sisted in his intention, and as that remarkable decision of 
manner to when we have before adverted, plainly evinced 
that nothing would dissuade him from his purpose, the Cap- 
tain forbore from any farther expostulation, contenting himself 
with observing, " that he had done his duty, but if a chap 
wouldn't be helped out of a scrape, there was no use in help- 
ing him." 

Just as Henry was preparing, however, to take h\s depar*. 
ture, information was brought by some of the scouts, whom 
the Captain kept constantly upon the watch, that there were 
suspicious-looking fellows lurking about the farm, who, in 
Jill probability, were men employed by the bailiffs to recover 
their prisoner. Henry would have willingly surrendered to 
them at once, but as he could not do this without betraying 
where he had been concealed, and thus compromising his 
rescuerSi he consented to remain two days longer in the 
sisylum they had provided for him ; when, the coast being 
reported clear, Jio quitted the Grange-farm, the captain 
giving him such « cordial grasp Qf the hand at parting, that it 
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ttu numbed for some ainataB afterward, and beat hii 
course to the Hanor-bouBe, to make b public and formal aur- 
render of hia person. Thla happened on tbo mbrniDg after 
the memorable visit of Bsrak Guntborpe, which worthy per- 
sonage bad just reached the untenanted lodge of the park, 
accompanied by old Wiverley, who had been specially 
charged not to quit him till he saw him depoiited on the top 
of tbe London coach, when tbey encountered Henry at the 
(fate. Gunthorpe started with amaEBment, rubbed his eyes, 
stared at Henry, and exclaimed, '^ Why it U he, unless I'm 
blind drunk 1 ay, that it is, as sure as ever there's rum in 
Jamaica 1 I say. Sir, ax pardon, arn't you Mr. Henry Mei- 
comb?" 

" That is my name." 

" Whew !" cried Gunthorpe, as he gave a long whistle, 
slapped hia hand upon his thigh, and stared at him with in- 
creased astonishmenl. " Here's a pretty rig ! Curse me, 
if 1 didn't think you were thousands of miles off in tbe back 
settlements of America, which is the last I heard of you. 
Why, you haven't surely forgot me, Master Henry." 

" Indeed, my fnend, I do not at present recollect' you; 
what is your namel" 

*' My name aboard ship was Joe Davis ; mayhap I've 
another,'but no odds for that ; don't you remember Oroggy 
Joe, as they called me ?" 

"■ What 1 the purser's clerk on board my father's ship ? yes, 
yes, I now recall your features, but you are mucb altered 
gince I last saw you." 

" Likeenough, it's some years ago. Tbey told me there was 
a young chap of the name of Melcomb, that had been after 
Justice Welbeck's daughter, and only to think of its being 
you, when 1 thought you were among the Yankees ! I say. 
Sir, you and [ may want to have a palaver together, so I'll 
niake.bold to ax where I may find you ?" 

" Most likelyi I am sorry to say, in the jail at Southamp- 
ton, for I am imw going before Justice Welbeck to surrender 
myself a prisoner for debt." 

" What ? jiou a prisoner for debt, and committed by Gi- 
deon Welbeck t No, no— curse me if that must be ? — that's 
a deal too bad." 

" The coach is coming," aaid Wiverley, " and his Wor 
ship strictly ordered m o - ■ ■ — " 
'^Ay> ftjt <U boy," said Gonthrope, "I sha'n't forged 
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(be condition, for a bird in the band's wonh two in the biish ; 
bal I roustn' t cot adrift from you, Mr. Melcomb, wilfaotiC 
knowing how I may pull you up again." 

"If f can serve you," said Henry, "you will always 
}iear of me from Mrs. Tenby, at the George, at Thaxled ; 
but my present destination is to prison at Southampton." 

« Why>, it's not unlike, Sir, that we may serve one another ^ 
but ril think of that while I'm scudding along the road» 
The prison at Southampton — I know it, and so I did afore 
over you were bom. 

The stage was now stopped, Gunthorpe monnted, Wiverley 
remained to watch him out of sight as he bad been ordered, 
and Henry made his way across the Park, musing upon this 
unexpected meeting, upon the chances of his seeing Emily, 
and the combination of untoward circumstances which were 
thus about to consign him to a prison, loaded with in#|]ta- 
tions of offence which he had never committed, ana 'yet 
from which, such was the peculiar waywardness of hisit^ate^ 
be could not exculpate himself, without criminating ^hers 
whom he had promised never to implicate. On his^^'^rrival 
at the'hoase, he made his way into the hall, where^^^Qund 
several of the Thaxted villagers, two constables, eU* a few 
strangers, asoembled upon business. The surpris^pT those 
who recognised him, at his unexpected appearancOTfl^such a 
place, was excited to the highest pitch, when he stated that 
he had been no party to the rescue, and that he came to sur- 
render himself a voluntary prisoner, acknowledging no other 
offence than the debt for which he had been arrested. The 
by-standers informed him that the justice was very iU, and 
that they were expecting the return of Wiverley, to learn 
whether there was any chance of his worship being able to 
sit in the course of the morning. While they were thus 
talking, Bmily entered the Hall, and had just stated to some 
of the party that her father was too much indisposed to attend 
to any official business, when she caught sight of Henry. 
A start of surprise, and a tremor of blushing confusion be- 
trayed her emotion ; she curtsied hastily, and was about to 
wi^draw, when Henry exclaimed, "One word. Miss Wel- 
beck, only one word, before you retire. Let me implore you 
not to trust to appearances, but to believe me as innocent of 
this, as I am of every other charge that has been brought 
against me." 

" I do, I do !'* cried Emtji ferventlf clasping her hands 
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together, hd<] Tegar^ng him with a look of un^Mken trust 
and altachmeot. ** I have seen Mr. Penguiii." She hen- 
tated, blushed still deeper than hefore, and her increaaing 
confuBion would onl; allow her to add, " My father ia veiy 
ill, he can see no one (o-day, when she hurried out of the 
Hall 

Henry nnderstood not this alluaion to the justice done him 
by Penguin, who, since the Tul] exposure of his wife's cha- 
racter, had puhlicly stated bis total disbelief t^ the chorines 
she had brought against him ; but be could not misinterpret 
Emily's expressive look ; it intimated something beyond 
me^e confidence in his innocence ; and in this cheming hope 
of her ondimiDisbed regard, he felt inspired with fresh courage 
to' endure the present trials that threatened bim, andpatienSy 
to await the final vindication of his character. At Wiverley's 
return, he desired that his surrender might be formally regis- 
tered by the dsi^ in the minute-book, and then requesting a 
constable to take charge of bim, and accompany bim'to 
the bailiff, one of whom be understood to be still sojourning 
at Thaxted, he replaced himself in the bands of the officer, 
and desived that he might be conducted to prison, in execu- 
tion of the writ wherewith he had been already served. An 
occurrence ao novel puzzled the apprehensjoDs of the legal 

itinCtionBiy- - -I^Uimcy- aa nm a jj -tj* l»a tlu.MftjMt pI l H p hl ft Solu- 

tion of the enigma; but as there might be a lucid interval 
in which bia recovered prisoner should attempt to escape, or 
as the same rough frienda who rescued bim before might be 
lying in tvsit to liberate him a second time, the baiUff ordered 
a post-chsise, which conveyed them both to Southampton, in 
the prison of which town Henry was duly deposited. 

Although he was thus cruelly immured, without the re* 
motest prospect of liberation, be immediately forgot himself 
and bus own wrongs, in plans for remedying sun^ errors ia 
the administrslion of the prison, the existMice of wtuch his 
inquiries, aided by his own natural shrewdness, bad enabled 
him to discover in the first hour after his arrival ; and which, 
at no remote period, he lived to expose and reform. Solaced 
by such benevolent schemes, though not without an occa- 
aonal pang of regret, as he adverted to the impanablo gull 
.that now seemed to be placed between him and Emiiy Wel- 
beck, he lai4 himself down at night upon bis miserable pallet, 
and enjoyed that sound, sweet sleep which c&n only be tasted 
by thoia whgn calm cqaoaiyce, mpplying repose Hoia 
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indiin, retiders ^lem independent of external circum< 
stuicee* 

fiarlf on the following ttiominf he beHl^ a knocking at 
the door of the little closet in which he i^pt, and for which, 
ittconvenient mnd forlorn es it was, he had agreed to pay an 
extra price, because it was detached, and he had no chum, 
or companion. On opening the door, he beheld Barak Gun- 
thorpe, whom^ however, he only knew by the name of Davis, 
and who stated, that instead of proceeding to London^, after 
their late separation, he had quitted the ooadi when it had 
travelled a few miles, and bad anade his way to Sionthainptof), 
for the express purpose of the interview and oonMiufotion 
which he now came to seek. 

^Indeed," said Hemy, ^^ I am sorry ytm have taken so 
nittCli trouble, for I fe«r f have now little means of serving 
yon." 

*< Like enough ; but I can pre you plenty of means of 
serving me and yourself too, if you^l find inclination. I say, 
Sir, we can't be overheard hei«e,can we ? No shot-holes for 
listenenK are there ? tio leaks in th^ Sbeathii^, fbr I don't 
want to run my head into the fool's noose, if i can help it" 

Henry decisved that he might stale whatever he had to say, 
with a oertaiiity of perfect secrecy ; and Gunthorpe, having 

first loelMirl thi^ At%t%t, ^aMtmuAd. ^ I tMy, M»b%ot StbAIJ^** (it 

was thus that he had formerly been aocustomied to address 
inni,) ** whatHl ye give me fer my share, if i make a great 
man of ye : put ye in possession of laads, and estates, and 
fine houses, and lots of money, and idl sorts of good 
things r 

^^ I am by no means dearly convinced that these mf^ good 
^ngs," said Henry, beginning to suspect, from the strange- 
ness of hisiquestion, that his old fiiead ^' Groggy Joe,^' was 
still under the influence of his fevourite liquor^ 

*^ Not good things! What do ye mean by that? Woatthey 
give you every thing you can desire upon earth ?** 

" No ; they cannot confer upon me that which i shoukl 
most covet, fbr they cannot ensure to me health, nor eon- 
tent, nor the esteem of myfeHow-creatures, nor 1^ life here, 
nor eternal happiness herea(fter.'' 

" You're a rum chap, and so you always were fi*om a child ; 
but I tril ye wjnat they can do-^they can enable you to be 
revenged upo» your enemies." 

*^ As a Christian I can do4fais without mon^, or mean^ 
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of im; sort, for I can forgive tb«tDj I eon ntvua tbwi gMd 
for evil, and tjius coovert their heaits, while I gratii^ nj 

" I don't understuid thisaort of g;uDDEKiB{ but ftt allvveBtat 
i mono; cos do one ttuog for you which ovthing eim qod, it 

c&D take jou out of your preaeut misery as a prisoner/' 
I '^ I itia not miaerable, for I^ave committed DO sin. BMidee, 
^ I think I can reform some of my brother priminerg, and ina- 
I prove their lot, and 1 am new unhappy when I bw6 a pros- 
I pect i>f benefiting c^ers." 

'^Curse me, if you're not the (]ueere3t customer everl cane 
acroe« 1 Why, T suppose lands, and houses, »n4 fine fi»- 
tunes, will go a beg^i^ next, rinoe fellows in ^isoD don't 
think 'em wo^ havii^. But lookee here, Msster Henry, 
what would ye say, if ^ these things were to give you Miss 
Welbcck into the barir^io ?" 

" How ! what should you know of my regard for Miae 
Welbeck ? Yee, indeed, if without any aacnficQ of honour 
in myself, or infliction of injury upon another, I could c^ 
Emily my own, and be enabled to support her hecomingly — 
but these are idle dreams !" 

" Nu they ar'n't ; I think I can undertake to do all this 
for you." 

" You undertake ! — are you in your sober senses V 

" Ha'u't touched a drap this moroiiiji. Lookee hercl do 
ye think such an old curmudgeon as Welbeck, would have 
given Die this here order for a thousand pounds, if I hadn't 
got a secret worth knowing." And taking the letter from 
a greasy old leatber-case, he opened, and put it into Henry's 
hands, who expressed no small surprise al its contents. 

" Now, as I have a conacience, such as it is," resumed 
Gunthorpe, 'f imd had much rather do the right thing, espe- 
cially if I don't lose by it, 1 suppose you wiU promise to be 
a pretty sight better than a thousand pounds to me, if I make 
good all I say, throwing Miss Welbeck into the bargain?" 

" I will make no engagement, I will promise nothing till 
I know fully the nature and extent of your communication ; 
after which, you may trust to be rewarded according to my 
sense of justice." 

" I don't object to that, for you were always a generous 
young fellow, and I dare say will give me moie than ever 1 
should think of asking. But there's one thing you most and 
shall promise afore I open my mou^, and tlMt is, to forgive 
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me my share of the busineM, and nerer to bring me inid 
troable ; for, harkee, Master Henry, though I hope I shall 
make it all up to ye now, Pve been the very worst raemy 
erer you had in the world." 

^^ Have you ? then take my hand in token of my free for- . 
giveness, and if I have any othec enemies, I wish they were 
now here, that I might as surely make friends of tbemy as I 
hope to do of you." 

" You're a noble young fellow, Master Henry, and so you 
always were ; the bigger rogue 1 to sarve you as I did| and 
keep you so long out of your own. However, listen to me, 
and ril set it all to rights now, besides telling you as strange 
a story about yoursdf as ever you read of in a printed 
ho€k. You're sure there's nobody can't hear ? All right 
and tight ? Very well, then here goes." 

From the statement of Gunthorpe, to which we shall add 
many particulars wherewith he was unacquainted, bat which 
are necessary in order to give the reader a full comprehen- 
sion of the case, it appeared that Henry was the only son 
and heir of Cyril Welbeck, the late proprietor of the Manor- 
house estate, who had been dead nearly twenty years. Pre^ 
viously to his decease, his infant son, then only about two 
years of age, having been removed from the mansion, to pre^ 
vent all danger of his catching an infectious fever, with which 
his sole remaining parent was struggling, resided at a cottage 
on the banks of Beauley Water, called the Fishing-bouse, 
under the care of old Nettletop, who was a servant of the 
family, and his wife, who was the child's nurse. At this 
cottage was kept a small, haif-decked pleasure-beat, in 
which, during the fine days of summer, the *S€[uire, as Cyril 
Welbeck was universally called nn those days, was accus- 
tomed to sail or row, generally up Beauley, or Southampton- 
Waters^ but sometimes making short excursions along the 
coast. Barak Gunthorpe, having been a sailor, had the 
charge of this boat, and was always employed to navigate 
her during these little trips, acting at other times in the ca- 
pacity of an under game-keeper. When the 'Squire died, 
Gideon Welbeck, a distant relation, although the next legal 
heir to the estate after Henry, came down from London to 
attend the funeral. At this juncture Gideon, always an ex- 
pensive and (\»ssolute man, had ruined himself by that fatal 
propensity to, gambling, which his son Godfrey subsequently . 
inherited'from him ; a few hundreds were aU that remained 
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to luiii of a handsome patrimony ; be saw no chance of 
avoiding utter destitution; he was a proud, gloomy man, 
and the prospeet made him desperate. 

A few days after the faneral, be went out sailing in the 
boat with Guntborpe, when the latter observed, what a pity 
it was that a gentleman like bis honour, who was of an age 
to enjoy the good things of life, should be kept out of the 
fine estate lo which be was the next heir, by a brat of two 
years old, who would never know the value of what he lost, 
if be were to be disposed of at once. Pointing to a small 
pewter-pot, he added, that if he would fill it with guineas, be 
would put him in the way of getting rid of the child for ever, 
without bloodshed, without murder, and almost without risk 
of any sort. Urged by his necessitous circumstances, and 
tempted by the splendid bait thus oifercd to bis cupidity, 
his companion caught easily at the suggestion, and called 
upon the boatman to explain his plan. Tiius encouraged, 
Gunthorpe observed, that nothing would be so easy as to 
take the child out with him in the boat any day that it 
threatened to blow bard, deluding the nurse, who was a 
simple-minded woman, with some plausible story, and a pro- 
mise of immediate return ;• when be would make for the other 
side of the Isle of Wight, would run ashore, jump out, and 
turn the boat adrift with her sail set, so as to carry her out 
to sea. *^ if she founders, as ten to one she will," added 
the proposer of this atrocious scheme, ^^ why, it's the wind 
and the sea have done it, not we ; and if she swims, there's 
no harm done by any jbody. I shall be oif immediately 
afterward to Newcastle, where I came from ; nobody will 
ever see me again in these parts; it will be concluded that 
i have gone to Davy's-locker as well as the child, no one 
will ever be suspected, and in due time your honour will 
walk into the Manor-house estate as a matter of course." 

All this appeared so feasible and so safe to Gideon Wei- 
beck, especially as he was to take no active part in the 
business, and half deluded himself into the belief that this 
com^ssing of the child's death was not equivalent to a 
direct murder, that he pledged himself to fill the pewter-pot 
with guineas, if it were brought to him in London after the 
deed had been accomplished. To avoid all suspicion, he 
returned immediately to the metropolis, shortly after which, 
Gunthorpe, watching his opportunity, decoyed the child into 
the boat, amusing the nurse with the assurance that he was 
Vol. II.— 16 
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merely going across the water, and wouM bring l>ack hot 
little charge in a quarter of an hour. The nurse's husband 
returning home soon after the boat had left the shore, shouted 
and made signals to Gun\horpe to put about, pointing to the 
skj, to indicate the probability of bad weather ; but while 
he wa9 thus employed, a sudden and heavy storm of rain 
rendered the little bark invisible ; Gunthorpe, who was an 
expert seaman, took advantage of bis movements bdng thus 
eflTectually shrouded, ran over to the island, jumped ashore, 
and set the boat afloat again, with her sail so fixed as that 
the wind, which was momentarilyincreasing, must inevitably 
carry her out to sea. From that day nothing more was ever 
heard upon the Hampsbike coast, either of the boat, or those 
who were on board it. Nettletop and bis wife stated all that 
they knew of the occurrence ; as the storm came on sud- 
denly and heavily, and continued for some time, it was con- 
cluded that the boat having been upset by some unfortunate 
accident, both Gunthorpe and tlie child had been drownecl ; 
and as there was not the smallest suspicion of foul pky,and 
no one to contest the claim of the next legal heir, Gideon 
Welbeck succeeded in due time to the possession of the 
ManorThouse estate. 

But the hapless orphan was not destined to fall a victinr 
to the villains who had thus plotted its destruction. For- 
tunately for his preservation, the sail was soon blown away 
by the violence of the wind, and his little ark, though it was 
driven a considerable way out te sea, still swam upon the 
troubled waters : Gunthorpe, not knowing how long he him- 
self might be compelled to remain on board, had put some 
water and provisions in the boat, which afforded sustenance 
to the child, who crept under the half-deck for shelter, and 
thus alternately sleeping and waking, and orying itself to 
sleep again, was at length, after the lapse of a night and a 
day, picked up at sea by a frigate, commanded by Captain 
Tenby, then under orders to proceed to Canada with all 
possible despatch. The child could only speak Enough to 
declare that its name was Henry, and lisp a few wordd, which 
were insufficient to afford any clue to its place of residence, 
the name of its parents, or the cause of its being thus driven 
out to sea without any companion. Captain Tenby, there- 
fore, bestowed upon him the surname of Melcomb, for no 
other reason than because he had lately visited that town, 
which was his birth-place. The singular circumstances 
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mt&ei which the foundlihg was thus preservedi as well as the 
remarkable beauty of the boy, deeply interested the Captain, 
who had no alternative bat to carry on his unexpected god- 
send to Canada. During the Toyage the child grew upon 
his affections, and subsequently took such a firm hold of his 
heart, that having no family of his own» he adopted and 
educated him, and finally lefl him a portion of his fortune 
as we have already stated. 

Though he had not the smallest wish to part with his 
infant prize. Captain Tenby thought it his duty to have an 
advertisement inserted in seme of the English papers, stating 
the circumstances under which he had been found, in order 
that he might be reclaimed by his proper parents, if he pos- 
sessed any. His first orders to this effect miscarried, the 
vessel that bore them being captured by tiie enemy ; delays 
occasioned by professional duty intervened, and it was thus 
two years before "his agent in London procured the advertise- 
ment to be inserted, which he did not think it necessary to 
renew •nik>re than -once, ft met the eye of only one indi- 
vidual who took any interest in the statement, but this one 
was Gideon Welbeck ! From that moment he was rocked 
with a thousand contending agonies. The pangs of remorse 
that had already begun to tear his heart, received some little 
alleviation from the hope thus afforded him of his not being 
a murderer ; but if the child survived, it might live to reclaim 
its patrimony, to strip him of all that he had usurped, to 
bring him to public shame and punishment, to brand his 
children with poverty and ignominy. If lie were, indeed, a 
murderer, he was doomed to eternal punishment in the next 
world ; if he were not, he was hourly threatened with ex- 
posure and ruin in this. This was the fearful and incessant 
struggle that had shattered his mind to pieces, and occasion- 
ally shaken down his reason from her throne ; and these 
were the misgivings and terrors that led him every day to 
pore over the advertisements in the newspaper with such a 
trembling anxiety, wishing, and at the same time dreading, 
to encounter some fresh statement that might relieve him 
from the almost intolerable agony of suspense. To these 
raaBiA>ld sotirees of disquiet, were added perpetual fears of 
Gunthorpe's treachery. Welbeck had souglit a miserable 
solace in the accumulation of riches, and the prospect of 
Aggrandizing his family ; his signal failure, as to any diminu*^ 
HiwBt of his misery, bis bitterness of heart, and the cnnse, 



whicb, in the ensperation of dimppdiaUflent, he lad pv^ 
oounced upon his aoD, we hikve already reoofded. ihny 
Tices had he tiied, and all bad entailed upon hia head their 
own remorseful punisbroent ;-^he had practised bnt one 
Yirtil(e, that of an inflexible integrity in the disehaige of his 
magisterial duties, and this one had not disappointed him. 
It was an Oasis in the desert of his life, the only sweet drop 
in the bitter cup of bis existence. 

Barak Gunthorpe, after he had received in London the 
promised reward of his Tilkny, and wliichy according to his 
own anticipations, was to render him rich and ha|4>y for life, 
had been strictly enjoined by Welbeck to depart iflsraediately 
for Newcastle. Wishing, however, to have a little sailor^s en- 
joyment before be left London, he betook himself to a fiivour- 
ite haont at Wapping, where he was robbed of his ill-gotten 
store by some of the loose women wiih whom he associated, 
and being picked up in a state of intoxicatioo by a press* 
gang, was sent on hoard the Tender, and transferred to a 
King's ship bound to Canada. Some time after hia arrti^a], 
he was drafted on board the frigate commanded by Captain 
Tenby, where, to his infinite surprise, he saw the child whom 
he had attempted to destroy, and learned at the same time, 
from some of the crew, all the particulars of his being picked 
up at sea. Believing that he was hable to severe, perhaps 
to capital punishment for the attempt he bad made, although 
it had not fully succeeded, he was very glad that the child did 
not recognise him, and for his own sake observed a profound 
silence upon all that had occurred. Having received a some- 
what better education than the other men, he was in time 
made a mate or clerk to the purser, a situation which, not- 
withstanding frequent punishments for drunkenness, he man- 
aged to retain for several years, during which time he bad 
constant opportunities of seeing Henry, who resided a good 
deal on board, when the frigate was in port or stationed off 
the coast. Thus he continued until the vessel was or- 
dered to the East Indies, where the Captain died, Gun- 
thorpe, however, still remaining upon that distant station 
without any means or prospect of returning to Europe. 
During this time he had written several letters to Welbeck, 
desiring him to procure his discbarge, and send him out 
money ; missives which had multiplied the terrors and sof* 
ferings of the party to whom they were addressed, though ho 
was too cautious ever to r^ply to. them. Receiving no an- 
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-5^er to his applications, Gunthorpe at length ceased to write, 
and Welbeck, gladly cnncluding from his silence Ibat the 
m:in wns dead, was tbe more startled and agliaat when so 
learFliI an apparition presented itself beforo him in thehallof 
liis own bouse, anJ whispered in bis ear, tlie app&liinj uame 
of Barak Quntborpe. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Open those tone shut lipa, und Btiike mine ears 
With miuic more burnanioua than tho spheres 
Yield in their he avenlj motions ; knd if erer 
A line BubmiBaiqn for & crime acknowledged 
Mav find a gracious hearing, teach your tongue. 
In the first svreet articulate sound it utters, 
To sign my wishad-for pardon." 

The BoHDUiVt. 

Ca-lii and philoKOpbical as was Henry's tiaual tempora- 
ment, and utterly indifferent as he was to richca and gran- 
deur, he could out listen to a recital so strange and interesting 
m its nature, and which promised to eflect such a total aJter- 
sition in Itis prospects, without being deeply moved. Mis 
predominant source of pleasurable emotion was tbe reBec- 
tion that, if his claims to the Manor-house estate should be 
established, Emily, so far from experiencit^g any reverse of 
fortune, or expulsion from her home, might still remain mis- 
tress of the mansion, confirming at once her happiness and 
his own by their marriage ; a measure which, he flattered 
bimseif, they both equally desired, although, until tbe pre- 
sent moment, there had been so little hope of ever realizing 
tJieir mutual wishes. The most painful feeling that Guh- 
thorpe'e intelligence had eictted, was the consideration of 
the disgrace, ejectment, and compulsory restitution which 
inight fall upon Welbecic, for whom, in the forgiving charity 
of his generous nature, be could nut help feeling heforebarul 
a deep commiseration, notwithstanding his atrocious design 
against his life, and his long usurpation of his estate and fur 
tune. All, however, whether of a gratifying or dlspteaaini; 
naturt, depended upon the truth of Guntho^c's statemeni, 
16* 
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which he was oot prepared to adroit, concluBiTe aa it might 
appear, without farther and most rigorous scrutiny. His 
close inquiries, however, with the convincing answers thej 
elicited, tended gradually to remove from lus mind every 
possibility of doubt. His informant, mentioning a peculiar 
mark upon one of Henry's shoulders, referred to o3d Net- 
tletop or his wife, should either of them be still living, in con- 
firmation of the fact, that the infant of which they had 
charge bore a similar impression. The clothes and orna- 
mented coral which he wore at the time of his exposure, as 
well as the boat in which he was turned adrift, were so mi- 
nutely described, and tallied so exactly with the information 
which he himself remembered to have often received from 
Captain Tenby, — the whole detail of direct and circumstan- 
tial evidence was so consistent, clear, and irrefragable, that 
he remained under the perfect conviction of bis being the 
rightful owner of the Manor-house estate, and entitled, as 
such, to all the rents of his long minority. 

Satisfied upon this point — and he was one of those whose 
conscience is so delicate that they always argue against, ra- 
ther than in favour of themselves, he again gave his hand to 
Gunthorpe, in token of his full and free forgiveness, and as- 
suring him that he should be abundantly rewarded for his in- 
telligence, he took his address at Southampton, and dismissed 
him from the prison, cautioning him not to breathe a syllable 
of what had occurred, and to live as secluded as possible, 
lest he should be recognised and brought into trouble. 
Again left to his own m^itations, Henry had leisure to re* 
fiect upon this singular alteration in bis destiny, and upon 
the measures which it would be most expedient to take for 
the recovery of his own rights, with the least possible injury 
to the feelings of others. Welbeck, he thought it not un- 
likely, rendered desperate by the imminency of his danger, 
might indignantly deny the whole statement of his accomplice, 
and drive him to the necessity of legal proceedings, for which 
he was totally unprovided with funds. If he could have ac- 
cess to him or to Emily, some compromise might, perhaps, 
be arranged ; but, unfortunately, in the midst of all the 
golden visions which Gunthorpe had so suddenly conjured 
up, he was imprisoned for a heavy debt, had only a few gui- 
neas in his pocket, and did not know where to apply for pe- 
cuniary aid, unless to Penguin or Mrs. Tenby, upon each of 
whom he considered himself to have some sort of claim. 
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Ths isdividiula mentioned were at that moment mtliog in 
diacussioi] tc^lber upon his cmm, and both found themaelras 
to be moBt nnluckily circumUanced. It is reall; aalonisbing 
what benoTotent actioM people would do if ttiey follow^ 
their alleged inclinalionB, and did not rather choose to be 
governed b; their real ones. Mra. Tenby, for instance, if 
we ma; credit hn- own averment, would have been del ighte<t 
to assist in liberating Henrj, her regard for whom no one 
could for a moment question, bat that, when she reSected 
how he had suffered himself to be wheedled and fooled out 
of tbe whole of his read; money in a few months, she thooght 
it right to let him lie in prison and bite the bridle, that it 
might operate as a ulutarj lesson for his future coiicluct. 
Penguin, too, would have been truly gratlSed to liberate 
Henry, whose claim upon him to a certain extent, and under 
all tbe circumstances of tbe cue, he was quite prepared to 
admit ; but upon first learning his wife's inbmous conduct, 
he had sworn never to pay any of her debts, and having al- 
ways been a coRscientious man, he could not think of vio- 
lating so aolemn an asseveration. With this determination 
the parties separated, having both pointedly condemned 
Henry's imprudence, and paid one another several well- 
turned compliments upon their own discretion, uprightness, 
and strict regard to trulh, duty, and principle 1 

Tbe prisoner would, indeed, have found some difficulty in 
devising the means of extrication, had he not at this junc- 
ture received a most seasonable visit from Enoch Clayton, 
the young American friend whom he had liberated from the 
Fleet-prison, and who, having received his expected remit- 
tances from his own country, hastened into Hampshire to 
cancel his debt with Henry, and renew the espreasion of hif 
gratitude. Not less grieved than astonished at learning, his 
imprisonment, he lost not a moment in flying to Southamp- 
ton, where he enjoyed the inexpressible satisfaction of re- 
turning the Borvice he had received by setting his friend at 
liberty. 

■ Previously to this most opportune arrival, Henry had been 
arranging in his own mind a scheme whereby the restoration 
of bu rights, and the accomplishment, as he trusted, of jiis 
permanent happiness, might be effected, without any public 
exposure of Welbeck, or any of the pain and disgrace whicii 
such an occurrence must inevitably entail upon Kraily. 
Animated witli these beneTolent viewB, he employed the first 
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moments of his freedom in proceedin|r to the Manor-house, 
where be learned that Welbeck was confined to his bed by ill* 
ness, and that his daughter, in close attendance upon him, 
bad desired she might not be intfirrapted by any visiters. 
Upon bis stating, however, that be had matter of the most 
urgent and important natm-e to communicate to her, old~ 
Wiverley, undertaking to procure him an interview unknown 
to the Justice, who had strictly ibrbiddeu his being received, 
inducted htm to the parlour, where he was shortly joined by 
Emily, whose eyes, though they betrayed that she had lately 
been weeping, were lighted up with a gleam of pleasure, as 
she exclaim^, ^ I am glad — delighted to see you again at 
liberty, Mr. Melcomb ! 1 have a full confidence in your in- 
nocence of all the charges that have been brought against 
you ; you will ever possess the esteem, the regard, the gra- 
titude, that are due to you fo r Uh, Sir! how shall I ever 
sufficiently thank you for your brave, your magnanimous con- 
duct in the Forest, when I was left exposed to that terrible 
wild beast ? Indeed, indeed, Sir, my heart thanks you ; it 
will never forget you : but I implore you to recollect that our 
interviews are forbidden. My poor father is already distress- 
ingly ill| I must not irritate him by disobedience ; nothing, 
nothing in the world but my duty to him would lay me under 
the painful necessity of declaring that I must not follow my 
own — that I ought not, can not listen to the communication 
you have to make !" 

'^ But, if your filial duty imperatively demands that you 
should hear me; if the character, the preservation of your 
father, if his happiness, and yours, and mine, entirely de- 
pend — which I can most solemnly assure you to be the fact — 
upon the important statement that 1 am now compelled to 
make, you will not, I am confident, deny me a patient hear- 
ing. You are agitated. Miss Welbeck : I beseech you to be 
composed, to dismiss every apprehension. I may bearstningc 
afid heavy tidings, but I come, nevertheless, as the messen- 
ger of peace, consolation, and good-will. It is my painful 
duty to acquaint you with facts that may lacerate, may har- 
row your feelings in t]iv' ■St'blest manner ; and I therefore 
hasten to apprise you beforehand, that I bring balm and heal- 
ing for the wounds I am necessitated to inflict ; that if my 
proposition be entertained, nothing of what I am now about 
to communicate need ever transpire, that no alterations of any 
sort will be requisite, but that peace of mind may probably 
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be Teslored t« jrout father, whUe your bappiaesa ud mine, 
if my hopes do not dBceire rae, may be ensured for life. 
Bear this in mind, I implore you, while you listen, diacard- 
iag all alann, and as far aa poaaible every unpleasant feeling, 
in the sure conlideace that these, my previous pledges, shall 
be fully redeemed, and that the calamity which, at the Grst 
vietv, may seem to threaten both your father and yourself, 
may, by your and his co-uperation, be evenimally converted 
into B blessing for all parties." 

After thus prepsriog bia auditress for the startling com mu- 
nicalion he was to make, and for the painful trial to which it 
might expose her, lie proceeded to recite the whole of Gun- 
thorpe's statement, recapitulatiug all the minute circum- 
itancea of corroboration, which left not a shadow of doubt 
npon his own mind of his being the rightful heir of Cyril 
Welbeck, and entitled, as such, to the .Manor-house estate. 
" And now, Mias Wethcck," continued Henry, " having 
gone through this distressing part of my recital, to which I 
shall never again make the most remote allusion, I would 
humbly submit to your consideration my scheme for bushing 
Qp the whole afiair, and extracting solace and joy out of 
these apparent elements of misery. If I might flatter myself 
with the belief that I am not indiSerenl to you, that you 
would have sufficient confidence in me to honour me with 
your hand, and make me the guardian of your happiness for 
life, I should apprehend little difficulty in obtaining your 
father's consent to our marriage. As a pauper and an un< 
known foundling, it ia not strange that he should object to 
ine for a son-in-law ; but I shall now possess the means of 
enabling yon to move in a becoming sphere, and I am no 
longer an outcast as to kindred, but of the same family as 
himself, although our relaiionahip is a distant one. if he 
yield to my wishes, nothing whatever need transpire. In 
giving mo his daughter, he will have made ample atonement 
for all the wrongs he may have done me ; anil when I assume 
the name of Welbeck, to which I am entitled, it will natu- 
rally be concluded that it was one of the conditions upon 
which he consented to the marriage, and will thus excite 
neither surprise nor inquiry. We may live together in tlio 
Manor-bouse as ono family ; I shall be happy to divide with 
you the duly of Glial attention, of endeavouring to make 
your father's future years better and happier than those that 
are past ; and when, in the course of time, he shall be re- 
moved from among ua, it may appear that I have succeeded 
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to the estate as the husband of his daughter — ^for be is well 
known to have disinherited your brother Godfrey, and thus 
no exposure or humihation will be inflicted upon your father, 
no consequent misery of feeling will be entailed upon your- 
self, and no slur or ignominy will be cast upon our family 
name, of which I myself have now a right to become jealous ; 
and am therefore consulting my own feelings not less than 
yours and Mr: Welbeck's, by ttie arrangement i propose. 
You must allow me one mure observation. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood, that i come not to extort a consent to 
my proposition under any threat of consequences ; I dictate 
nothing; I prescribe nothing ; I present myselfas an humble 
suitor, and happy indeed shall I be if, in obtaining the sole 
object of my wishes, I can spare the feelings, and uphold 
the respectability of the family into which 1 solicit an ad- 
mission.*' 
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During this agitating recital, Emily had at times been so 
powerfully affected as to be on the verge of fainting away, 
and more than once was Henry compelled to suspend his 
narrative, that, by his tender attentions, he might encourage 
and console her. *^ Let me know all ; let me know the 
worst,*' she repeatedly exclaimed, as she urged him to resume ; 
^^ 1 have long been tortured with misgivings and -suspicions ; 
anything is better than suspense. Go on, go on t 1 have 
courage to hear it all !" When be had concluded, however, 
and had developed the full extent of his benevolent scheme, 
she was so moved and overcome that she burst into tears 
and sobbed audibly. As soon as she could recover herself, 
she held out her hand to Henry, exclaiming at the same time 
Hi a voice that trembled with tenderness and deep emotion, 
*^ Oh, Mr, Melcomb ! 1 was ever too sensitive, tooingenuous, 
too little accustomed to pleasure of any sort, to be able to 
conceal the delight that I always found in your society, and 
I fear, therefore, that I have long since betrayed the secret of 
my soul. I f this was the case before, what most be my feelings 
now, afler the truly considerate, the delicate, the noble, and 
generous proposal you have just made i Oh 1 that you could 
read my heart, that you might see how truly, how gratefully 
it is yours 1** 

|< Enough, enough I I read it in your affectionate and con- 
fiding looks !" cried Henry, pressing to his tips the hand 
which he had still retained. 

*' But my father, my poor«father !" said the blushing and 
infused £mily ; ^< every thing must be made dependent upou 
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b]8 content, though of that there can now be little doubt* 
Alas! this will be a trying day for him. He has been seri- 
ously iU« and sadly wandering in his faculties e? er since the 
morning when the strange man, whom I now disco? er to 
have been Barak Gunthorpe, was closeted with him in the 
porch-room. Such have been my fears for the permanent 
sanity of his mind, that, with the consent of bis medical 
attendant, I am about to hazard the experiment of attempt- 
ing to recall him to his self-possession by powerfully exciting 
his feelings. This I hope to accomplish by effecting his 
reconciliation with my unfortunate brother, whose melan- 
choly story you have probably heard. He is now in the 
house for this purpose, and I must hasten to execute my 
plan." 

^^ But my own, my dearest Emily — for such I hope I may 
now be allowed to call you," said Henry-^^^can you not stay 
with me a few minutes longer ? 1 have much, much to say/' 

^^ Not now, not now. Godfrey is waiting, and I have been 
too long absent (rom my father. I dread to think of what I 
have to perform in communicating to him the statement of the 
wretched Gunthorpe. But it must — it must be done, and I 
will not flinch from my duty, distressing as it may be. I need 
not now ^ye you permission to repeat your visit, for it is we 
who are &e intruders, since the Manor-house and all that it 
contains are yours." 

^^ Long may such intruders continue in it, for I desire to 
call nothing mine unless I may possess yourself." 

^^ Adieu! adieu ! kindest, best, most generous of men !" 
and the blushing girl hurried out of the room. 

Although Welbeck, by a powerful effort over his mind, had 
restrained its fierce workings during his colloquy with Barak 
Gunthorpe, the seeming composure he h^d thus attained 
was but of temporary endurance. His intellects, frequently 
in a wavering state, had received a shock, which at times 
completely deranged them ; and his body, participating in the 
disorder of his faculties, had become so weakened and un- 
nerved> that he had only been able to rise from his bed at 
intervals since he had been thus scared by the unexpected 
apparition of his accomplice. Before Emily returned to 
him, afler her conversation with Henry, she remained for a 
short while taking anxious counsel with her own thoughts, 
whether she should first try her intended experiment for 
effecting a reconciliation between her father and her brother, 
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or at once coromjanicate the intelligeiice of Gunthdqie^fl 
confession. Alarming as the latter mi^ht appear, eke 
thought that, by preparing him for it by a previons decJaration 
of Henry's forgiveness and obhvion of the pqst, and his 
generous proposition for ensuring the future happiness of all 
parties, she was not unlikely to soften and tranquillize bis mind, 
and thus the better prepare him for extending his pardon to 
Godfrey, and again receiving him into favour. Upon this 
course she finally resolved, and returned accordingly to his 
room, where she found him dressed and lying upon the bed, 
apparently exhausted with the effort of putting on his clothes, 
and suffering under a total prostration of spirits, although his 
mind was in a lucid state. ^^ That is my darling Emy," said 
the old man in a feeble voice, ** 1 know it is she by her enter- 
ing so soAly, and treading so lightly. Nobody else moves 
about me so gently. Why should they ? Nobody else cares 
for me." He groaned deeply, and after remaimng for a 
minute or two plunged in melancholy, remorseful thoughts, 
continued, ^^ Come to me, my child, let me see thee, let me 
embrace thee, for thou art nowthc only comfort left to me 
uponearth." 

'* Say not so, my dearest father, I trust that there are Yeany 
joys, and many, many years in reserve for you, much happier 
than those you have latterly experienced. Cheer tip \ cheer 
up ! let us all rejoice together, for I have great and wonder- 
ful tidings to tell you, tidings which, while they prombe a 
perpetual peace to our hearts, should fill them with everlast- 
ing gratitude to God." 

In this strain did she continue for a brief space, endea- 
vouring to inspire her father with a perfect confidence that 
all his dangers and troubles were over, before she would 
venture to cunimunicate her intelligence ; and then cau- 
tiously and gradually, not without frequently renewed as- 
surances of forgiveness, solace, and happiness to all parties, 
did she proceed to relate what she had heard. With the 
true delicacy and tact of a woman and a daughter, she made 
not the most remote allusion to her fi|ther's participation in 
the meditated atrocity, but told her stoly as if she herself 
believed it to have been devised and executed by Gunthorpe 
alone. As soon as she began to mention this man's name, 
Welbeck sat suddenly up in the bed, and riveting his dis- 
tended, wild-looking eyes upon his daughter, listened to her 
with open mouth and flushed features, while his hands rapidly, 
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tliough involunUriiy, opened and Hhnt in the iDtense eai^er- 
nesa of hb expsclfttioB. Not once did he iltempt to ister- 
riipt her narntire, but as hia conscience Bmot« hin. as he 
saw, in apite of her aSectionate reserve and auppcesaioD of 
the fact, that bis gu^t had been divulged, his face became 
frightfully coDvulsed, lie hid it in bis bands, he buried it in 
the pillow, he Bhuddered, and endeavouring to shrink into 
himaeir, utlered the most appalling groans in tbe deep agony 
of his spirit. 

When, however, Emily proceeded to state boiv Henry hod 
been BHved and picked up at sea, asd that he was tbe identical 
Henry Melcomb, irom wlioae society her bthar bad lately 
derived lo much pleasure, Welbeck's det»lity seemed in- 
stantaneously to have lefl bim, he sprung upon his knees, 
clasped bis bands together, and cried aloud, in a vehemeirt 
and impassioned voice, '■'• Then t am not a murderer ! 
Thank God 1 thank God! thank God ! Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
ha!" and he fell back upon his pillow, struggling with tbe 
hysterical violence iif hi^ emotions. 

This shattering attack again producing a temporary aliena- 
tion of his mind, he talked for some time wildly and incobR- 
rently, imagining himself to be publicly arraigned for mur- 
der, and imploring abjectly and witb tears (he mercy of his 
judge. Emily suffered bim to weep without interruption, 
knowing by experience that it generally soothed bis agitation ; 
fior was she now mistaken, for he shortly biocame mare cairn, 
and afler slowly communing with his thoughts, as if to re- 
cover his recollection, be exclaimed, witb a look and lone 
(tf incertitude — " Saved '. saved ! did not some one (eli me 
that Ibe boy was saved V 

"■ Yes, he m saved ! we are all saved, all forgiven, all 
liappy I" cried Emily, tenderly embracing ber father, at 
wbofe instance she then recapitulated the circumstances of 
Henry's preservation, together witb the whole train of minute 
■nd'irrefutable evidence that established his identity, Welheck 
repeatedly exclaiming during the recital, " Tbe finger of 
Heaven 1 tbe finger of Heaven! It is manifest, indisputable! 
J acknowledge and confess all ! Tes, yes," he ejaculated* 
when she had concluded this portion of her statement, 
" Providence has snatched him from the stormy deep, and 
fostered him, and sent faim hither, on purpose that I might 
be brought to shame and disgrace. But I care not, I care 
not, for I am not a murderer. The demon who has >o loov 

Vox. n.— 17 
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been sitting on my heart, tearing and muigHng, ahd dereor' 
ing it piecemeaU has been driven away. 1 feel that he has 
gone ; iny boaora shall no longer be a nest for scorpioos. 
KisB me, my child, kiss me ; thy father is not quite so guilty 
a wretch as he thought himself. But where is Henry, where 
is he, that I may throw myself at his feet, acknowledge my 
transgressions, tender him foil restitution, and implore his 
pardon ?" 

^^ He will not have restitution, he does not require par- 
don," cried the blushing and weeping Emily ; ^^ he comes 
as a suitor for yonr favour, and solicits from you only one 
poor boon, which, worthless and utterly inadequate as it is,, 
the generous man is willing to receive as a foil acquittance 
of all that you may owe him, — as an act of pardon and 
oblivion for the past, a pledge of friendship, conoord, ,secu< 
rity, and happiness for the future." 

She now detailed Henry's proposal for making the resto- 
ration of his rights and paternal mmie appear to emanate 
from her father as a condition of the marriage with his 
daughter, and as a certain means of preserving Welheck 
himself^from all shame and exposure. Gonfessinf that she 
had already bestowed her heart upon Henry^ i^e besought 
him to consent to this arrangement, drawing a glowing pic- 
ture of the felicity she hoiwd to enjoy, when herself an4 
Henry, living under the same roof with their common 
father, might share the duty and the pleasure of ministering 
to his comfort, and restoring his iong-lost peace of mind." 

*< Generous, glorious, g«Ml-like boy!" was all that Wel- 
l^ck could for some time articulate. ^^ Consent !" he at 
length continued, ** it is not for me to consent, but to im- 
plore, to sapplicate, to pray him upon my knees to carry 
into execution what his benevolent, his magnanimous soul 
has suggested i Oh GxmI ! how wonderfully am 1 sp^ed, 
and how little have I deserved these mercies t" 

*^ We may well deserve the favour of Heaven, my 'dear 
father, if we repent our misdeeds, and extend to others the 
forgiveness we have ourselves received. This should be a 
day of joy and pardon, of peace-making and recone^tion 
to «U parties. Bear this in mind, I implore you : i will 
leave you noiv£>r you heed me not, nor do I wish to inter- 
xupt you whUe thus devoutly employed." 

Welbeck having sunk down with clasped hands beside the 
bed, was praying with a passionate but incoherent energy, 
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returmng thtnks for bisawo escape, invoking bleasingt upon 
Henry, and then wandering into deprecations of tbe cura^ 
that fell upon the head of Cain» the first murderer, to whom 
he compared himself, and witli whQse brand and puntshajent 
he ejtpected to be visited. Emily softly wiUidrew from the 
apartment, hoping that prayer, solitude, and his own reflec- . 
tions, upon the heart-healing intelligence she had conveyed, 
would do more to tranquillize his mind, than any solace she 
might herself suggest to him. Determined, however, not to 
lose so favourable an opportunity, when his i^irit was hum-) 
bled and softened, f<nr attempting to feconeile him to her 
brother, she returned, after the lapse of half an hour, Godfrey 
following her ui silenoe into the apartment, and concealing 
himself behind a large screen, placed between the door and 
the bed. 

Welbeck was now again l^ing down, tillking to himself 
aloud, apparently in a mood of tolerable complacencyi 
although his soliloquy was exclamatory and disccmnected. 

'^ I told you, my dear father,'" said £mily, taking his hand, 
as she placed herself beside him, '* that this ought to be a 
day of pardon to all parties, and now i am come to ask for- 
giveness for myself in disobeying your positive injunctions, 
and venturing to speak to you upon the subject of our un- 
happy Godfrey." 

The very name of his son, associated, as it bad long been 
in Welbeck*s mind, with the bitterness that springs from dis- 
appointed hopes and vainly lavished affections, seemed sud- 
denly to have thrown him back into his former stafe of pas- 
sionate excitement, and to have revived all the rancour and 
fury of his soul. 

^^ Hah !" he exclaimed, starting up, and stretchipg out his 
clenched hands — ^^ have you dared again to mention to me 
the wretch whom I have cursed ! His very name stings my 
ear \ Hear me, child ! hear me !'* and he clasped his hands 
convubively above his head : ^^ Chice already has my male- 
diction alighted upon him, and now again do 1 solemnly pro* 
nounce ■ ■ '* 

^' My father ! my father ! curse me not a second time," 
shouted Godfrey, ds bursting ftrom his place of concealment, 
he threw himself upon the bed, when Welbeck, uttering a 
loud cry of terror and surprise, fell back upon the pilloWy 
overtaken by one of those fits to which he was liable upon 
any great or sudden emotion. His afflicted children sat 
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beside hkii, watching hb recovery with the moat intent tmi^ 
iety, eapeciadly as the present access was of longer duration 
than usual, but he at length opened his eyes, faintfy exclaim- 
ing, *^ Methoogbt I heard the voice, and saw the face, of my 
poor unfortunate boy l^ 

^ You did ! you did ! I am here. Sir, here/' cried God* 
frey, kneeling before him. *^ Your prodigal, but penitent 
son, is come to throw himself at your feet, to implore your 
pardon, and to promise an amended life for the future." 

^^ Are you indeed my son ?^' cried Welbeck, placing his 
hands upon the shoulders of the kneeling supplicant, and 
gazing upon his face with an earnest, but bewildered scni<^ 
tiny :~-^* Are you truly, and indeed my own darling boy ; 
the little blue-eyed. Godfrey, on whom I doted so fondly 
when a child ? Are you the prattling innocent whom I once 
delighted to danee upon my knee, and to sing to, and play 
with during the day, and to kiss every night in your cradle 
before i retired to rest ? Are you the poor, suffering, sick 
Godfrey, whom I carried in my arms early and late, when 
you had a fever, and hushed you to sleep, and watched be* 
side you till you awoke again ?" 

For a moment or two be remained silent, still poring upoi> 
every feature of the face before him, until, as his conscious* 
ness returned, and a conviction of Godfrey's identity became 
established in his mind, the muscles of his mouth began to 
be slightly convulsed, the blood rushed over his countenance, 
his eyes glistened, he drew two or three deep and gapping 
inspirations, the tears rolled rapidly down his cheeks, and 
suddenly clasping and holding Godfrey to his heart, he hung 
tenderly over him, passionately sobbing, *' My' diild 1 my 
child! my child!" 

^^ My father ! my dear father !" was all that the son could 
articulate, when his voice was choked by his emotions, as 
he wept in his parent's bosom. Emily, utterly overcome by 
this touching scene, sobbed aloud, and tried in vabi to wipe 
away the delicious tears of sympathy, joy, and deep tender- 
ness, which streamed so copiously fVom her eyes, as to pre- 
vent her discerning her father ^nd her Inrother, while they 
remained thus fondly locked together in the embrace of re-> 
conciliation. 

** Yesi" exclaimed Welbeck, at length disengaging himself 
from his son, and surveying him with a look of paternal 
fondness, ^^ 1 see it, I fedl it now )<--yoa are very ptaleg and 
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var^ thiDt but you are alill my own, owb Godfrey. Thare 
are your dear niotber'a blue eyes ; Ihpre — " At the recol* 
lection of bis deceased wife, his voice broke, the tears guabed 
afresh from his eyes, he was unable to proceed, but after 
giving a free vent to his emotions, be recovered himself, and 
stretching both bia hands upwards, paasionately exclaimed, 
" ph, my departed Sarah,— now a saint in Heaven 1 had I 
followed your pure and boly counsels, I should never have 
deviated into sin and misery, never have Lnown the racking 
remorse of the past, nor the deep anguish of my present hu- 
miliation. Look down upon your guility and wretched hus- 
band ; intercede for mo at the Tbtune of Mercy, and join 
with me in prayer, that this di^zy ferment of my brain may 
not end in. madness, for I lear that I am already sometimes 
bewildered and wandering in my mind. These ara yout 
chtjdren ; hovec over tbem, and protect tbem ; foe their 
father, even if be preserved bis wita, is a ertoiin&l, not Gl to 
be their guardian, and stUl leas tbeir guide !" 

Deeply afiectsd as were botfa Emily and Godfrey by this 
fervent invocation of their raotber, thay dried up ttteir tears, 
devoting all. tbsir ^orts tatha consolation of tbair remaining 
parent, wham tbej again a^ctionately embraced, imploring 
him not to agitate himself with uiiavainng regret for tbe f»ait, 
but to look fotward with hope; confidence, and gratitude. 
"I should not havs ventqrad into yctui presences ««■ haw 
presumed to implore your pardon^" said Godfrey, ansious 
that bis. father should not any longei; dwell upon the recol> 
lection of such painful aubjscta—^' unless 1 could present my- 
self befaie you in a less cutiiable Lgbt than that in nhicb 
you have lately viewed me. You will, I am sure, abara in 
my delight, when I tell you that the villains who fabricated 
a charge of forgery against me, have been convicted of a 
conspiracy ; and tbat I have obtained a full and total annul- 
ment of the marriage with the profligate woman, who, under 
a feigned name, inveigled me into the contract. The mis 
chief of my fellies and irregularities is thus, in a considera 
ble degree, remedied ; the good that may be derived from 
them in the way of warning remains, I trust, to be evinced 
in an amended life, and an avoidance of all future reproach 
I have suffered too acutely not to be sincere in my resolution 
of reform, and it is upon this ground that I most enrnesily 
and humbly implore your forgiveness." 
" Take it freely, my son, and my blessing with it ; ifabkse 
17* 
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ing from such a wretch as I am, may db (hee good dtf 
brace me, Godfrey^-again, again— bless^hee ! bless thee, my 
poor boy ! Monster that I am ! did I not curse thee ? f 
must have been mad when I did it Was it for a hoary 
transgressor like me to caU for vengeance upon a poor, mis-' 
guided youth ? This, too, must be added to the catalogue 
of my offences. Forgive me I forgive me, O God !** 

^' Forgiveness and blessings seem alrea^dy to be showered 
upon all our heads,'' said Emily. ^' Godfrey, cleared of the 
aspersions that were cast upon him, liberated from his disre- 
putable wife, and promising to be a wiser and a happier man 
for the future, is restored to your favour and afiectioos. f^ 
myself, am about to be united to the most amiable of mankind, 
and the only being in th& world, who, in securing my happi< 
ness, could consolidate that of my father and my brother. 
And you, my dear Sir, relieved from all those remorseful 
apprehensions that have saddened your latter days, and con- 
tinuing to reside at the Manor-bouse, will, in^ addition to the 
domestic enjoyments which it will be the study of myself and 
Godfrey to provide for you^ be solaced with the society and 
attentions of our generous Henry, in whose company you 
have already found a pleasure that must have attached hioi 
to your heart." 

^^It is too much! It is too much!" cried Welbeck, 
^^ Such a flood of joy is more than T deserve, more than I caa 
bear : my head is already confused and giddy. Kneel with 
tne, my dear children, while my faculties are still spared, and 
let us all return thanks for the undeserved mercies — ^unme- 
rited, |it least, by me— which Heaven has been pleased to 
shower upon us." 
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CONCLUSION, 



Thwe and thy TirUt* 
Keep th; fkm« ever odorireroui ! 
While the grUil, pioud. rich, aiuleaen'mg mu. 
Alive, stiiikg in hii vicen, sncJ. heing vaiiiBhed, 
The golden calf th&t wu en idol, decked 
With muble pillan, jet, and poTphyrj, 
Sheil qaicUy, both in bone and name coDaume, 
Though wrapt in leed, apice, eeKiclath, and porfame. 



TiiB joy of uneipected deliverance from any long im- 
pending danger or calamity, is more trying; lo the faculties 
than vrould be the actual occurrence of the anticipated viri- 
tation ; a truth which Welbeck was now destined to esent- 
plify, for during the remainder of this most anxious day he 
waa in a state of total delirium. Being again restored to 
hia proper aenaea by a night's repose, he was permitted, at 
bis own urgent request, to have au interview with Henry. 
It proved a deeply afiecting one to both parlies ; for the sici: 
man, in the utter proalriitioi] of hia mind, confessed his guilt 
with the most paaeionate ezpressinns of self' ace using peni- 
tence aad remorae, and implored forgiveness in such agony 
of Boul, that his visitant, who could hardly prevent the gray- 
headed old man from kneeling at his feet, was scarcely less 
distressed than the auppligant himself. Taking his band, 
however, and laying it upon his heart, Henry solemnly pro- 
nounced his forgiveness and oblivion of the past, again 
pledging himself to the full performance of all that he had 
stated to Emily, and urging, in the kindest and most delicate 
manner, every topic of consolation that was likely to aooth 
the mind of his companion. Tairly at a loss for words to 
express his sense of nil this unparalleled forbearance and 
generosity, Welbeck could only weep his gratitude ; but 
when bis companion arose to depart, the fear that some new 
turn of &te might prevent the realization of all these beatihc 
visions, ^ain restored to him bis speech, and with an eager 
impatience, ho implored Henry not to lose time in accom- 
pushing the gtut and glorious work on which tbeir common . 

happinew depoided, but to name an early day for the mar- S^ 
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riage. Upon this point, however anxious Henry might he 
to meet the wishes of his future father-in-law, he would not 
presume to dictate, leaving that, and every other matter of 
detafl, to be arranged between Emily and her parent. 

No sooner had Henry taken his departure, than Welbeck 
called impatiently for his bny, his beloved Godfrey, in the 
oscillation of his disordered inind^ his feelings swung rapidly 
from one extremity to another, and he was now as doting 
in his restored fondness for his son, as he had lately been 
rancorous and implacable m his aversion. It seemed as if 
he wished to lavish upon him at once all the long arrears of 
his interrupted love ; he could scarcely bear him to be out of 
his sight ; he dwelt frequently, and seldom without tears, as 
he embraced him afresh, upon his paleness, his altered looks» 
und the lameness that still compelled him to go upon crutches ; 
and the presence of the son certainly seemed to have a, bene- 
ficial effect in preserving the sanity of the father, if that, 
indeed, can be called sanity which now began to degenerate 
into a ibnd, maudlin imbecility. Under these circumstances, 
Godfrey found no difficulty in procuring his consent to hi^ 
marriage with Mary Buulderson. *^]^ conl^ent 1'^ cried the 
old man, ^^ what right have I to grant or to withhold it ? My 
poor boy ! I have nothing to leave you ; no estate, no fortune, 
nothing but my blessing, for all that I possess belongs to 
Henry. Apply not then to me, but to the magnanimous 
friend upon whom we are all dependent." 

When informed that Henry was moat anxious for the 
match in question, Welbeck became equally solicitous for its 
completion, appearing to be particularly gratified at the 
thought that his son and daughte? might now be married on 
the same day. Sanctioned in his choice by bis father's con- 
sent ; cleared in his character ;; once more a single man, and 
able to explain all that had appeared equivocal or suspicious 
in his conduct, more especially as to his mysterious meetings 
with his sister in the Forest, Godfrey hurried in search of 
Iiis beloved Mary, to relate the altered circumstances in which 
*he was now placed, and make atonement for his former 
vacillation, by an immediate offer of his hand. 

At thb period Lawrence Bouiderson had accomplished 
that which he had sworn to perform^ he had run ashore 
without loss the remainder of the Longsplice's cargo, an 
event which his daughter had been expecting with the most 
intense anxiety, since his final abandomnent of the free-trade 
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Vss to be the reault of his success in this enlerpriae. Havintf 
occompliahed (his object, he made in immediate arrange- 
ment with one of bis partners for taking hie remsining share 
of the smuggling stock, ss be tras now about to abandon the 
free-tfade ; and when Godfrey arrifed at the Grange-farm, 
he found both the father and diughter in bus; preparation 
lor their early remoral to Southampton. 

After frankly stating to Mary every pnrticular of his own 
wild and foulisb career, the oceaaiao of his secret meetings 
with Emily, his imprudent marriage, and the alternate hopes 
and feara that imparted to bis conduct such an appearance 
of inconaislency, Godfrey added, ■'■ Aod now, Mary, haTing" 
thus unrexervedly told you my whole history, it is right to ap- 
prise you, that, atthuugh 1 am the only son of Gideon Wei' 
bech, and be may approve the object of ray choice when t 
solicit you to become my wife, ynu will, if you marry me, in 
all probability have a pauper for your husband. My father 
has revoked the curfie he pronounced against me, nay, he iff 
fully reconciled ; and yet, from peculiar circufnstances, it ia 
not likely that he can erer benefit me by his will, [ am 
finally and irrevocably disinherited. Tbat I may be asaisted 
by Emily or by her husband is net improbable ; but I am a' 
mere dependant on their bounty. Unfortuoately, 1 am not 
only likely to be a pauper, hut a cripple for life ; for in my 
too hasty removal from Hordle Cliff, and subsequently from' 
the Farm, I again displaced one of the bones, although I waa- 
not aware ef it. My concealment in the Fureat prevented 
any inspection of my leg until the evil was beyond remedy. 
If you will take compassion on me, Mary, and receive me 
for your husband, pennilesVand lame, but penitent and re- 
formed, i will endeavour, by a respectable, and, i hope, a 
oaeful course of life hereafter, to prove myself worthy your 
love, and to make some atonement to society for the errors 
of my past career." 

>' There ia my hand," said Mary, extending it to Mm with 
a look and tone of frank, honest delight ; " but I would not 
give it you, if I thought you would ever swerve from this ■ 
tionourable resolution. I always knew you to be generouR, 
brave, and accomplished ; and now that you have explained 
the aeeming mystery of your actions, and accounted Tot that 
wavering and irresolution which excited at the time my con- 
tempt, I disdain to conceal — Piha !— surely, George, (I shall 
nevsT be able to coll jou Godfrey,) surely you must long ago. 
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have diflcoTeTBd ray fMiriialky, aad I am no silly coqoet to deny 
it BOW. Honesty ia word aod actioivisiny motto. A pauper 1 
HaveyoQ not talents wfaset^by tbe assistance of your friends— 
BOW not ashamed to acknowledge you^ may always com- 
mand the raeafns of huaourable sulisisteoce ; and has not my 
father declared that he has enough for us all ? A cripple ! 
I hope your fears are groundless ; , but should they be real" 
ized-— O George ! George! wiU not thai very circumstance 
constitute your best title to my hand and heart ? Can L eferbe 
weaned of nurstng you ; can I ever contemplate your mis- 
fortune without additional gratitude and love, when I reflect 
that it was ent^ile<i upon you by your brave and generous 
interference to protect my father ?— ^Here he cones, and I 
think I may venture to promise that he will not like you the 
less for having the stronger claim open his friendship." 

'^ Well, lad, what cheer ? what cheer ?'* cried tbe Cap- 
tain, saluting him with his usual rough and cordial greeting;. 
" What !" he mdignantly continued, when Mary stated her 
lover's apprehensions — ^^ Do you fancy 1 agreed to have you 
because you were old Welbeek's son ? If you think so, you 
think a lie ! DoD*t c^^re a ropeVend about his fortune^ nor 
yours neither ! — 'csuse why ? — got enoutjfh of my own- to 
keep us all r'tght and tight. Polly cast you off, 'cause youVe 
likely to be lopsided for life, and that too from a bit of lead 
you took in your body when it was meant for mine ! Start 
my timbers ! if she did, I'd cast her off, and never take her 
in tow again ! PoU*s not a sneaking, greedy, snivelling, 
lying, false* hearted slut, but a brave, bonest girl : and as for 
Larry Boulderson, when a man has once done me a good 
turn, ['tn always willing to go^farough fire and water to 
serve him ! — Vast there ! vast I I want none of your thanks ; 
I hate jaw and palaver, and don't like to see folks standing 
shilly-shally, when every thing*s settled,— **Gause why ?-^ 
didn't hke it my^^lf when 1 was a young one ; so the sooner 
you're spliced to Polly, why the better 1 shall be [^ased, 
and so will you, I warrant.'' 

All parties being thus equally solicitous to expedite tbe 
ceremony, Thaxted and its vicinity were astounded by the 
intelligence that Bmily Weibeck and Henry Melcomb, who 
was thenceforward to take the name of his wife, were shortly 
to be married in the parish church ; that on the s^me day 
Godfrey Wolbec]f was to be united to Mary Boulderson, tbe 
daughter of *^ the Capt'n ;" and most astonishing of all, that 
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bis Worship, Justice Welbeck, who wai^ now gfetting better 
in his health, perfectly approving.the marriage both of his 
son and of his daughter, meant to sanction the double ce- 
remony by his presence. The amazement, the conjectures^ 
the whispering, the surmises, the gossipings, and the curiosity 
which this news excited throughout the whole * rural district 
of Thaxted, must be left to the imagination of the reader, fot 
they utterly transcend all power 0? description. Mr. Pen- 
guin, with whom Henry had sought a reconciliation imme* 
diately after his liberation from prison, had now become pror 
di^ously intimate with his ^^ young Domine," as he again 
familiarly termed him, and running about from house to 
house, circulated the marvellous tidings in all directions, 
clearing his friend from the aspersions that had been heaped 
upon him, extolling him to the skies as a phisnix of perfect 
tion, and again reclaiming that distant consanguinity between 
them, which he had latterly been so forward to deny, and for 
which, in point of fact, there was no ground whatever. 

On the morning of the ceremony, Thaxted church was so 
thronged with visitants, that it was not without difficulty the 
nuptial party could make their wav to the altar, where Ihey 
mutttaUy pledged those vows which neither of the ibur indi- 
vi<toalB ever feund subsequent reason to repent. Justice 
Welbeck was f^resent, and notwithstanding the unwonted 
smiles which on this liappy occasion lighted up his haggard 
features, tt was observed by all ^at his recent illoesB had 
sadly altered him, while several prognosticated diat it would 
not be many months before the Manor^hosse would find a 
new dwner. At his particular request, there was no parade 
of any sort, every thing being conducted in the most simple 
and unostentatious manner, so that we have no 8{^endid 
dressee to record, no festivities to oommeraorate, no pro^ 
cession to particulanze, nothing to state beyond the bare 
fact, that after the ceremony, Godfrey and Mary set off for 
Southampton, where it was their purpose to pMS the honey-* 
moon, while Henry and Emily took up their pjerraanent abode 
at the Manor-house. 

Never, perhaps, had two such universally interesting mar- 
riages been celebrated, en the eame morning, in the little 
ohureh of Thaxted ; and scarcely had a fortnight ^apsed^ 
when another concourse of curious spectators were assembled 
in the same sacred building to witness the nuptials of Fanny 
Framptm and Frank Ringwood. From the momeat whefi 
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Fanny bad first declared her resolution, she had adhef^ to 
it witli an inflexible firmness, that might have been deemed 
foreign to her usually sportive, pliable, and apparently vola- 
tile temperament. There was, in fact, considerable strength 
of character, perhaps an almost undue degree of self-will, 
united with her playfulness of manner and childishness of 
appearance ; so that her parents, finding menaces and en- 
treaties equally inefficacious, were fain to let her follow her 
own course, warning her, that they would neither recognise 
the match beforehand, nor ever notice her after it had taken 

Elace. By the kind and zealous interference, however, of 
doctor and Miss Dotterel — the former of whom, with his 
Msual amiable inconsistency, loudly condemned Fanny^s con* 
duct, and yet earnestly strove to propitiate her parents — Mr. 
Frampton was persuaded to be present at the ceremony, and 
to give his daughter away, only marking his dbapprobation 
pf her nuptials by refusing to bestow upon her any marriage 
portion. Inexorable to the last, Lady Susan told her, as she 
set out for the church, that she must never expect to set foot 
again within Oakham-hall, or to have any farther communi- 
cation with her mother, paying herself, at the same time, a 
£bw compliments upon the exemplary manner in which she 
bad always discharged the maternal duties, and reproaching 
her daughter with the consequent aggravation of her ingrati* 
tude. Augusta wrote a long letter to her sister, sincerely re- 
gretting the degradation she had brought upon herself and 
her family by her alliance with Farmer Ringwood, declaring 
that although she herself had a particular objection to Lord 
Mossdale, and could, therefore, never have married him^ (aa 
assertion which we beg leave to discredit,) she thought 
Fanny's refusal of him a great piece of folly and presump- 
tion ; concluding with stating, that as the writer held implicit 
obedience to parents an imperative duty, she must decline 
Imy future communication with the wife of Farmer Ring* 
^ood, although she should ever remain, ^^ her aflTectionate 
sister, Augusta Frampton. ' ' 

Mr. Frampton had a much more valid reason than the 
•stenaible one of dissatisfaction at Fanny's marriage, for re* 
fusing her a portion. In spite of his great reputed weallhf 
his finances were by no means in a condition to authorise aii> 
^vance of money for this, or for any other purpose* A 
large estate, which he had formerly purchased with a defecr 
tive title, had been wrpstedfi'om hi^i by a decree in the Qeni(t 
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of Chucerr, after a k»]g and most nuDona suit ; an nnprin- 
cifiM agent in the Weat ladies, had not only materiaUf in- 
jured the property iDtrust«l to hia maDagemeDt, but fioalljr 
decamped muiy tiiooaaod pounds in debt te his employer ; 
a aoceeBaion of nniaTourable seaaona bad connder^Iy re- 
doced EVampttm'B income : pride, or pertiapB the htqie of bet- 
ter tiniea, prevented any reduclioa in his large expenditure ; 
and Uoder tbeae circumatancea, a very few years, as might 
well have been expected, produced in irretrievable derange- 
ment of his afiiurs. His embarraaements could do longer be 
concealed ; Oakham-hall wu brought to Ibe hammer, ' a 
small bouse was substituted for the large inanaion in Lon- 
don, and hia expensive ettabliohmeut waa slowly and most re- 
luctantly reduced, to meet the altered stale of bis circum* 
stencee. Galled, humiliated, stung to the quick by reverses 
which fell widi aggravated force upon a family so pwse- 
prood and arrOgant, the Framptons rendered their misfor- 
tunes still more poignant, by refoaiog to submit to them with 
a good grace. Subterfuges end expedients of all kinds were 
resorted to, for the purpose of p^iating disasters which 
could net be altogether denied, and in tbwr efforts to main- 
tain an establishment which, although mudi reduced, was 
still incommensurato with their narrow means, they oQered 
to tbe World the pitifUl but scaroely pitiable spectacle of im- 
poraridied pride, half starving self, servants, and horses, for 
tbe aake of an occaBonal oeteatatious dinner ; sacrificing 
eveiy*4lay comforts for one or two showy luxuries ; surran- 
dering reaUliea in order (o keep up appearances ; and com- 
pelled to be pioohiog and penurioua at bome, and to endure 
all tbe domestic misoies inseparable from a sordidly ooa- 
duded housdtold, for the sorry ajid poor satisfkcfion of being 
thought happier and richer than they realty were. 

As there was little chance, in the humbler sphere they 
wer« now compelled to occupy, of realising tbe long-desired 
■K^Ie^ance for Augusta, her mother tboughl proper todis- 
■vow bw having eVer entertained any aiioh project, trcaUng 
tbo whole story as the malicious &bricatioD of some wtemy 
of the family, and adding, that she deeired Bothing more, al- 
tbongh bar own noble oonnexione might wdl juati^ her !□ 
sediiog a IcAier alliaDerfor her daugBtect tban to Ms her 
nnited U some reapecMilft aod worthy commoner^ with 
wbom she might shar* that donestio baH>iMW which she 
waa ao emineatW quklifled to beatev. lAodaat as was the 
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hint, and reasonable as might be deemed the expeclaUon, 
the dendetated, respectable, and worthy commoner came 
not forward ; and at the period when this history was writ- 
ten. Miss Frampton still studiously, though now most eco- 
nomically, attentive to the fluctuations of fashion ; stately 
as ever in look and in demeanour, though now, alas ! the 
splendour of her youthful beauty had much faded awav, re- 
mained unmarried, — a condition which her feelings of bitter 
disappointment, and the aggravated infirmity of her temper, 
will, we fear, hardly allow us to term, in this instance, a state 
of single blessedness. 

Brook-hatch, the residence of Fanny and Ringwood, was 
a scene of genuine festivity at the time of their marriage, and 
remained ever afterward the abode of perfect domestic hap- 
piness. Its mistress, whose girlishness of appearance, and 
exuberance of spirits were hardly in accordance with the 
matronly appellation of Mrs. Ringwood, gambolled about 
the premises, attending to the flowers, the crumpling apples, 
the ancient dogs, the superannuated horses, the poultry, the 
dairy, and even the pigs, with a vivacity of delight that 
seemed to seek notlung but present amusement, although 
she made ifnubservient to the graver duties of her new sta- 
tion, becoming, in every respect, an excellent wife, an ad- 
mirable manager of her household, and proving in due time; 
that notwithstanding her apparent volatility, she knew how 
to take the charge of a young family as well as the most sa- 
pient and prosy nurse in all Hampshire. When Ringwood 
had completed the payment of his father's debts, which he 
had so honourably undertaken tp discharge, his disencum- 
bered income would have allowed him to set up a handsome 
establishment ; but both himself and Fanny had experienced 
such unalloyed felicity in their own plain and simple style of 
living, that they feared to try any experiments with additional 
servants or equipages, and agreed tp persevere in the happy 
course they had first pursued, leaving the surplus of thmr for- 
tune to accumulate for their younger children, a set of claim* 
ants who promised to be rather numerous. Fanny had 
made repeated overtures towards a reconciliation wi^ her 
parents, ail of which had met a cold, and even a supercilious 
rejection, but no sooner had she learned their reverses by the 
announced sale of Oakham-hall, than disregarding all their 
unkind injunctions, and following only the dictates of her 
own afiectionate heart, tibe hurried li^ to London, threw 
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herself at their feet, and implored fbrgiTeness ; while Ring- 
vood, whu had accompanied her, made a. delicate but moat 
cordial aed earnest tender of such pecuntarj asaiatance aa 
hia amended circumstances now qualified him to afford. Al- 
though Frampton, who was a proud man, declined this offer, 
he was not unaffected by the kindly and generous spirit that 
prompted it. A reconciliation ensued, and though Lady 
Susan, now that she had fallen from her high estate, could 
not bear to revisit the neighbourhood of Oakham- hall. Miss 
Frampton, after the London season waa oTer, frequently ac- 
cepted Fanny's invitation to pass the autumn at Brook- 
hatch, in consideraiioD of which hospitality, she liberally 
conceded to its owner his loag-con tested title of Squire 
Ringwood. Here she had the supreme pleasure, so long as 
she remained, of setting the fashions ; and here too she 
most assiduously set her cap at squires, divines, fox-hunters, 
or whatever " worthy and respectable commoners" fortune 
threw in her way, all of whom admitted the charms of the 
stylish and elegant Miss Frampton, though none of them 
testified the unalleet wish to make her change that name. 

Gideon Welbeck, as many of his neighbouta had antici- 
pated, did not long lurvive the nuptials of Henry and Emily ; 
his constitution, shattered and weakened hy his previous 
sufferings, never having recovered from the shock of Gun- 
thorpe's apparition. Relieved from the apprehension of 
human punishment and exposure, be became a prey to spi 
ritual horrors, imagining that the crime he had devised, 
although it had never been consummated, would infallibly 
consign him to eternal perdition. Under this appalling 
conviction, his disordered fancy conjured up ghastly visions 
that occasionally drove him to delirium, while his calmer 
moods degenerated into a fatuous imbecility, during the pre- 
valence of which Ite called almost incessantly, with tears of 
doting impatient fondness, for his darling son Godfrey. 
The fearful workings of this mental machinery soon shook 
to pieces the crazy tenement that contained it, and his death 
was too desirable a release for himself to justify any deep 
regret on the part of his friends. 

By his will, which his recent disturbed stale of mind 
would not have allovred him to alter, even had he been so 
disposed, his daughter was constituted his sole and exclusive 
iieu'eas, so that Henry succeeded to the whole of Ins vast 
pro^eity, a conaider^lo poitioa of which, however, Uc 
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might have fairly claimed as a matter of tight Godfrey's 
name was not even mentioned, an omission which Henry, 
with his usual munificence, proposed to rectify by bestowing 
upon him a handsome share of his father's fortune. From 
this, however, be was dissuaded by his own wife as well as 
by Godfrey's, both of whom represented to him, that as the 
object of his proposed generosity was infirm of purpose, and 
had been strongly addicted to gambling, it would be only 
throwing temptation in his way to give him the command 
of a large sum of money. At their suggestion, therefore, 
and with the concurrence of Godfrey hunself, who, daring 
bis residence at the Grange, had acquired some taste fof 
agricultural pursuits, he purchased for him a beautifully situ- 
ated farm, with a comfortable dwelling-house, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Southampton, where the lame farmcsr, by 
which appellation he soon came to be distinguisbedf devoting 
himself to rural concerns and domestic pursuits, with the 
occasional relaxation of books, mu»c, and field-sports, in 
which latter he was enabled to participate by the assistance 
of a pony, contrived to enjoy existence in spite of the con- 
stant companionship of his crutches. More than once, 
indeed, when his old unsettled or romantic spirit came over 
him, ho would yearn for some indiscreet change, or propose 
to embark in some hazaraous speculation, from which the 
superior good sense of his wife invariably succeeded in 
reclaiming him ; so that, as he finally redeemed his pledge of 
becoming' a steady family man, and a useful member of so* 
ciety, he was perhaps not less indebted to her than to him- 
self for this most beneficial change. Had any one who com- 
pared his former wild and dissolute career with the respect- 
ability of bis present life, inquired of Mary by what magic 
she had wrought this marvellous improvement, she might 
truly have replied, in tlie well-known words of the Mare^ 
challe d' Ancre, when accused of having obtained an ua- 
due command over the Queen*mother of France by means 
of sorcery, <* I have used no other witchcraft than that 
influence which a strong mind will ever possess over a vveak 
one." * 

In a small parlour of this farm, which Mary appropriated 
to her father as his smoking-room, the old man m^bt fine-* 
quently be seen sitting by the fire, or at the open window,- 
according to the season, iritb two fair, curly-headed, bean- 
tifiU grandchildren cUmbiog up bis knees, and formiog a 
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groDp tlut foTsibl; recalled Cipriani's pielure of Capias 
spming nitb a Lion ; while their infant prnttle cuniruteil 
Btrikiiiglj with the gruff roice of the gnindsire, aa in vorda 
of menace, tboagh with a look of the most afractiooate Ian- 
^ruess, be growled ont now and then, " Hallo ! 'vaat there, 
you -youngsters t Start my timbere ! if you touch my pipc^ 
I'll aain it out lo you — give you a taste of the rope's end ; 
so down with you, Larry ; down, 1 say. Poll !" — Ilia favour- 
Ite haunt when be leCl home was the bow-windowed room 
of a public-house beside the Quay at Southampton, where, 
until very lately, tfao original from wbom we have drawn 
Aur portrait, might be seen three or four days in the weeki 
sipping his strong punch, plying bis inseparabie meerschaum, 
and guzing complacently down tbe water. Hence, atler 
emptying his bowl, he would usually sally forth to the Quay, 
take bia stand against tbe old capalan, criticise tbe sailing of 
every vessel that passed up or down SuuthBnipton- Water, 
and as be became gradually surrounded with a little knot of 
eager listeners, it was here that be loved to crack of the im- 
mense sums lor which be had been exchequered ; of tbe 
eropa that be had formerly worked in his lucky little lugger 
the " A< about !" of thti money be bad made, and the en- 
terprises he had achieved, in bis celebrated fast-sailing cut- 
ter the Longaplice ; of tlie services rendered to biro by bis 
sagacious black mastitf Belzebub ; and the hair-breadth es- 
capes for which he Was indebted to the fleetness of his fa- 
vourite mare, who, now that she was paal labour, was 
turned out to graie upon his son-in-law'fl farm, where a day 
seldom elapsed without her being visited and caressed by 
her old master. The Captain, fur by this epithet he still 
continued to bo known, becimiing aa he wazed older a 
praiser of the bygone time, in disparagement of ibe prei^^ent, 
was accustomed to talk with great contempt of modern 
smugglers and their paltry adventures, though be candidly 
confessed that the difficulties with which tbey bad to con- 
lend were materially increased. As he was, in every other 
respect, a moat loyal cbaracter, it grieves us to add, that in 
adverting to this fact, be would occasionally speak in most 
irreverent terms of tbe GoTeroroent, queationing their rigliC 
to establish either customs or excise in the first instance, 
stigmatizing the Preventive Service as a rascally inoovatigi], 
and condemning the Coast Blockade altogether as a nion- 
strous act of tytauny and oppression, wbich'hardly gave llie 
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honest fr«e-tnder a chance of working a crap onc& in a 
Iwelvemonth. 

AlKHit the time that Heniy parchased the farm netr 
Southampton, he received a letter from Mn« Penguin, at 
Cork, confessing the falsehood and baseness of all tlie ma» 
lignant slanders she had so industriously circulated against 
him, imploring his forgiTeness in tiie most abject terms; 
stating that her paramour had deserted her fc^ another 
woman, after robbing her of every shilling she posseissed$ 
and even leaving her liable for debts to a considerable amount^ 
under which deplorable circumstances, since she dared not 
write to her injured husband, and had not a friend in the 
world, she supplicated Henry to extricate her from her 
difficidties, most solemnly promising, if he consented, to lead 
an amended life for the future. Only followmg the dictates 
of his own benevolent heart, when he obeyed the Christian 
precept of returning good for evil, Henry immediately des- 
patched a person to Cork to release her from her embar- 
rassments, and accompany her back to England, where he 
not only reconciled her to her mother, who was still living, 
but agreed to allow her an annual stipend, in addition to her 
small jointure, provided she should continue to deserve it by 
the propriety of her conduct. But the wretched woman 
was irreclaimable ; she again eloped from her mother's 
house, and giving herself up to abandoned courses, became 
ultimately a prey to the want, misery, and utter degradation 
which they inevitably entail. 

Previously to this occurrence, Henry had been relieved 
from another expected annuitant upon his bounty. Having 
convinced Barak Gunthorpe, before he led Southampton, 
that, from his habits of life, he could not be safely intruated 
witli any considerable sum of ready money ; and that the 
great object of his existence, the double allowance of grog, 
would be much better secured to himself by a comfortable 
income, to be paid monthly, he prevailed upon him to give 
up Welbeck*s order for a thousand pounds, and gave in- 
structions to an agent in London for settling upon him the 
promised annuity. ' Henry added some gold to that with 
which the man had been already provided for his conveyance 
to Newcastle; but while lie loitered in the capital, his 
incurable addiction to drunkenness carrying him to one of 
his old haimts, it was discovered that he had a sum of gold 
abouft his person, to procure which, he was attacked as he 
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'selumed hone at »igb( by two of the ruffiatu with wbom lie 
hwl been lippting. Half intoxicBted as be wu. be tn&de ao 
desperate a reaisttnce, Uiat be baffled tbe TiliaiiiB or their 
prej ; but be receWod Hicb seriaua injury in thescufQe, that 
' he was obliged to be conveyed to a hospital, where he ex- 
pired about a fortoigbt afterward. 

If we have bestowed birth and great wealth upon Heniy, 
it liaa been only in obedience to tbe inevitable course of our 
narratire, and not because we wished to inculcate a clumsy 
and false moral, by holding up such vulgar distinctions either 
aa a worthy incitement, or as a satisfactory reward for the 
practice of virtue. The lesson we have wished to imptesB 
has B directly opposite tendency. By the imperturbable 
equanimity of Henry under trials and oppressions of no com- 
mon severity, we have endeavoured to show that virtue, 
however obscure, friendless, and traduced, is oil-sufficing to 
itself, ia superior to the injustice of the world, and can draw 
from its own bosom tbe materials of its own happiness t 
while in tbe example of Gideon Welbeck, ne have sought 
to inculcate, that ill-gotten wealth, eo far from conferring 
any peace of mind, does but quicken the apprehensions, 
sharpen the remorse, and ag^avate the misery of its pos- 
sessor. Riches ought to be deemed a means, not an end. 
It was thus that Henry consiiiert-d ihem ; and if they con- 
tributed, as they unquestionably did, to his own happiness, 
and tbat of a wife not less amiable and generous tfaan him- 
self, it was because their large fortune enabled them to con- 
tribute largely to the happiness of others. Limiting his own 
expenditure to the maintenance of an appropriate household 
and of a liberal, tfaoughunustentatious hospitality, he applied 
the whole residue of his great tncouie to works of charity, . 
benevolence, and public utility. 

As he deemed the game laws one of the most monstrous 
insults of tyranny, considering the total disparity of the 
object, he rendered them innocuous upon his own properly, 
by destroying the preserves, and throwing open his manors; 
while he lalwured to persuade the neighbouring gentry, tbat 
the self-punishing severity of their enactments was an in- 
citement to violence, bloodshed, and crime, without effect- 
ing the prevention of poaching. Never was there a mor< 
ardent and muniGcent pbilantbropist than Henry Welbeck . 
never did such a man possess a more congenial and enthu 
siaetic helpmate than Emily, who accompanied her biisband 
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Id all Us ebariUble exciireions, until the care ef Iter bfiutC 
family gave her a still more delightful occupation at home ; 
and never were such exalted pursuits rewarded with a hap^ 

Siness more pure, unalloyed, and exquisite, than that which 
lessed the eareer of Henry and Emily Welbeck. 



Reader ! in perusing works of fiction, it may have heen 
your chance to encounter a hero who has been dubbed with 
the title of a gentleman, from his having employed a fush> 
ionable tailor, fVom his adroitness in tying a cravat, from huj 
Uioving in an elevated sphere of life, from his proficiency 
in the hollow courtesies and hypocritical urbanity of polish^ 
iiociety, from his glib and graceful fluency in a certain con- 
ventional slang, termed polite conversation, or from other 
superficial modes and forms of deportment which, when 
they do not represent the real feelings of the heart, are but 
as the deceitful stamp and gilding which, so long as it is not 
brought to the test or the assay, may give to the basest metal 
the currency of pure gold. A counterfeit gentleman of 
this class will not hesitate at a falsehood for the purpose of 
entrapping his friend in the sale of a horse ; he may 
become perjured by the violation of his marriage vow ; he 
may incur debts without the smallest prospect of repaying 
them ; he may seduce the wife of his friend, and afterward 
shoot him through the body in the process of affording him 
^^the satbfaction of a gentleman ;"-^for the miserable 
gratification of his heartless vanity, he may gain the affec- 
tions of an inexperienced girl, and then leave her to pine 
and wither away in life-long anguish : in his selfish and 
sensual career, he may pass through the world without 
leaving it in any one respect the wiser or the better for his 
existence ; and yet it shall nut dream of withholding from 
him the title of a gentleman and a man of honour. 

Not such a gentleman, and not a man of such honour, 
was Henry Welbeck. Neither depending upon such ex- 
ternals, nor upon adventitious aid of any sort, his gentility 
sprung from a heart that was earnest and sincere, gentle, 
generous, and brave ; and what ui'banity, we would ask, 
what polish, what courtesy, can be so pure, gracious, and 
uniform, as that which, emanating from the overflowing be- 
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iievoleDce of the soul, derivM its patent or gentHi^ from 
Heaven 1 Despwin; dw friTolitJea of fuhioo, he iiill pre- 
servod an almost quaker-like lunpticity of gu-b ; but ^t 
over-fonnalitf of espresston, and those Ihtleeccentiichira of 
opinion, or demeanour, which, it maj have bean <AamT9d, 
became latterly lese marked and prominent, were fiiwlly 
Boftened or subdued, by a more enlarged intercourae witli 
the world, and, like die weeds which the farmer eradicates 
and boms, only served to fructify (be soil upon which they 
grew. DemocritUB declared, that he would prefer the dis- 
covery of the cause of one of the works of nature to the 
diadem of Persia : and Henry might have averred with 
equal truth, that he would prefer the removal of a single 
human misery, to the possession of all tbe dignities and dis- 
tinctions upon earth. In accordance with this philanthro- 
jiical sentiment, he went about continually doing good, 
living for others, rather than for himself, acting as the 
steward, more than as the proprietor of his fine fortune ; 
banishing want, misery, and sickness, and, in many instances, 
reforming vice itself, wherever he came. If the code of 
fashion will not allow him to have been a perfect gentleman, 
it cannot deny him the more exalted merit of having been 
a good Christian ; not the nominal Christian, however, 
who, forgetting the spirit in tbe letter of the Gospel, limits 
his narroiv view to forms, tenets, or modes of faith, for upon 
Ibis tatter point he held with Pope, that " Hia can't be 
wrong, whose life is in tbe right :" nor was he one who im- 
bitterad his own mind, and learned to bate his fellow-crea- 
tures, much more certainly than to love God, by^^dulging 
in theological disputes, for he fully agreed with Sir William 
Temple, that all such controversies as can never end, had 
much better never begin. Chriatianlty appeared to bim tbe 
most sublime, when it elevated its possessor into the cha- 
racter of an all-embracing humanist: he seldom talked 
religion, but never failed to practise it ; ,and if, in his active 
benevolence, he had not time to pray so oflen as others, he 
bad the consolation of knowing that thousands were per- 
petually praying for him. Inflexible in his adherence to- 
veracity, invariably returning good for evil, pure in his life, 
Unsubdued by the moat trying temptHtions, liable lo feiv 
infirmities of temper or of passion, undaunted and indomi- 
table apiidst wrongs, reverses, and oppresmon, uncorruptecl 
by proq)erity and wealth, possrasing in his seosG of relf-. 
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giouB duty that high moral courage which enabled hitu to 
despise the savage sophistries of the duelUsty and. a zealous 
friend to the lil^rties, enlightenment, and happiness of the 
whole human race, all of whom he contemplated as his 
brethren, we o£fer Henry Welbeck to the world in all the 
essential points of his character, as a specimen of a getle- 
man and a Christian, fully aware that his claim to these 
titles may be disputed by some, and only presuming. to add, 
that he embodies forth the humble, and, perhaps, the mis- 
taken conceptions of the writer. 
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